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PREFACE 


This thesis on the relations of the now defunct State of Jaipur 
with the East India Company was undertaken nearly three years ago 
on the suggestion of Dr. A.L. Srivastava of Agra College, Agra. It 
deals with an important epoch in the Company’s history. The period 
commences with the year 1803, when the first ill-fated treaty of alliance 
was signed between the British Government and Jaipur and comes to 
a close with the end of the regime of East India Company in the year 
1857. 


While no pretensions are put forth to claim it as a pioneering 
effort, there is a deep conviction that this work is a determined and 
earnest endeavour, to draw up a phase of the modern history of 
Rajasthan exclusively on the basis of original and authentic documents. 
Sometimes the records are confusing even lacking in certain vital 
matters, but on the whole, these are abundant and dependable. The 
writer should consider it an ample recognition of his labour, if this work 
turns out to be of some use to the students of Indian history in general 
and those of Rajasthan history in particular. 

The writer takes this opportunity to place on record his deep 
gratitude to his Principal and friend Dr. A. L. Srivastava M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Litt., Head of the Department of History and Political 
Science, Agra College, Agra, whose valued encouragement and 
guidance made it possible for him to start and complete this work. 


Birla College of Arts, 

Pilani (Rajasthan). 

Dated, 27th of March, 1955. 


H. C. Batoa 
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CH APTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

•J*HE origin of the ruling house of Jaipur can be traced back to anti¬ 
quity. Like many other ruling houses of Rajputana, the Kachh- 
wahas claim descent from the Solar dynasty of Ayodhya. The most 
widely accepted version traces back the lineage of Kachhwahas to 
Kasha or Kusha, the second son of Rama, the renowned hero of 
the Ramayana.^ It seems that Kasha or some of his immediate 
descendants abandoned their ancestral home, and established them¬ 
selves on the bank of the river Son, where they constructed the fort¬ 
ress of Rhotas.^ It is from here that the celebrated Raja Nal migrated, 
towards the close of third century A.D., to Narwar andJGwalior,^ 
and the Kachhwahas ruled this tract for more than eight centuries. 
It appears that thirty-third in descent from Raja Nal was Sora Singh, 
whose son Tej Karan, better known as Dulha Rai was forced to quit 
his parental kingdom, and seek his fortunes in the arid zone of 
Rajputana, then parcelled out among petty states ruled by Meenas 
and Rajputs. According to Edward Thornton^ and Colonel Tod,® 
this crucial migration took place in the year 967; but the Imperial 
Gazetteer places it in the year 1128 A.D.® The first date seems to be 
nearer the truth. 

The principality of Dhundar,*^ which was the original name of 
the Jaipur State, may be said to date from about 1000 A.D. with 
the town of Daosa as its first capital. In 1037 A.D., Kankul, the 
son of Dulha Rai, seized Amber, a town situated among the hills at 
a distance of about six miles from the city of Jaipur, from the 
Susawat Meenas.® Amber not only henceforward became the scat 
of Government but also gave its name to the State for about six 
centuries. The spectacular rise of this principality must have created 

1. Chiefs and Leading families of Rajputana (Govt, of India publication) 
P. 59. 

2. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Colonel Tod, Vol. II, P, 346. 

3. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XIII (Gyaraspur to Jais), P, 384. 

4. Gazetteer of territories under the Govt, of E.I.C. by Thornton, Vol. II 
IP. 288. 

5. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Tod, Vol. II, P. 346. 

6. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XllI (Gyraspur to Jais), P. 384. 

7. The ancient name of the State of Jaipur. 

8. Selection from the Records of the Govt, of India, 1868, No. 65. 
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a profound impression on the Imperial rulers of Delhi. Prithvi Raj 
Chauhan, the last Hindu ruler of Delhi, gave his sister in marriage 
to the Kachhwaha ruler Pujun, who was one of the ablest and bravest 
allies of Prithvi Raj, and distinguished himself in the campaigns 
against Muhammad Ghauri and Mahoba. The next outstanding 
ruler of Amber was Udai Karan, who towards the close of the XIV 
century considerably augmented the extent of his State by annexing 
the district of Shekhawati, inhabited by “Khaem Khances”, Muslim 
descendants of apostatised Chauhan Rajputs, to whom the country 
formerly belonged and who were allowed to hold their estates by the 
Sultans of Delhi as a reward for their apostasy.^ 

Though during the Turko-Afghan rule at Delhi, the role of 
Amber was not inconspicuous, it is with the advent of Mughals that 
a new era of greatness dawned in the annal of the State. Bhar Mai, 
who ruled Amber from about 1548 to 1574 A.D. was the first 
Rajput Chief of eminence to render homage to the Mughals, and 
to give his daughter in marriage to Akbar the great. This alliance 
opened before the ambitious princes of Amber broad and extensive 
fields for exploits, where their dormant potentialities found their 
fullest scope. A galaxy of Amber rulers, Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, 
and Mirza Raja Jai Singh became not only the principal architects 
of the greatness of their State, but also instruments in the expansion 
and consolidation of the Mughal Empire. Amber reached the zenith 
of her glory during the regime of Sawai Jai Singh who at the age of 
18 ascended his ancestral gaddi in 1699 A.D. and died in September 
1743 A.D. He not only founded the city of Jaipur in 1723, which 
replaced Amber as the scat of government and built a chain of 
astronomical pbservatorics, but also earned from the Mughal Emperor 
Mohammad Shah, the title of *Sawai’ w'hich means one and a 
quarter and is supposed to measure the superiority of the bearer 
to his contemporaries, and has been borne with pride by all the 
Kachhwaha rulers, since the times of Jai Singh.* 

The death of Sawai Jai Singh immediately ushered in an era of 
rapid decline in the fortunes of Jaipur. The State was torn asunder 
by a suicidal civil war, between his elder son Ishwari Singh, and his 
other son Madho Singh born of an Udaipur princess. It brou^t in 
not only the armies of Mewar, but also the hordes of Sindhia and 
Holkar, who initiated in Jaipur their traditional game of opportunism, 


1. Ibid , 

2. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XlIT {Gyraspur to Jals), P. 385. 
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and allied thsmsdvcs with one or the other party, according to the 
amount of blackmail which each party could offer. Eventually Ishwari 
Singh took poison, and Madho Singh ruled Jaipur for seventeen 
years'. During this turmoil, the State materially shrank in size, be¬ 
cause the Jats of Bharatpur cut out a big slice of its territory and the 
Raja of Machcri,* a feudatory of the State, proclaimed his indepen¬ 
dence in 1774.* Madho Singh’s son and successor Prilhi Singh died 
under suspicious circumstances, and his brother Pratap Singh ascended 
the throne before he was nine years of age. It was with this ruler, 
that a beginning was made in the relationship between the State of 
Jaipur and the British East India Company. Though the relations 
between the two States became friendly, yet they did not assume a 
concrete and demonstrative shape during the lifetime of Pratap Singh. 
The fateful treaty of 1803 was concluded during the reign of his son 
and successor Jagat Singh (1803-1818). 

Until the time of Sawai Maharaja Jai Singh the area and re¬ 
sources of the State of Jaipur were vast and its extensive territory 
extended upto the very neighbourhood of Delhi. But on his death 
his grand kingdom began to shrink. The rich districts of Kama, 
Khori and Pahari passed to Bharatpur. The Rao Raja of Machcri, 
a scion of the Kachhwaha tribe, not only o^e;'thrcw the vassalage of 
Jaipur, but also cut a large slice from the parent State, including the 
districts of Ghazi-ka-Thana, Ujibgarh, Niranpur, Birohir, Manjpur, 
Pratapgarh, Mewat and numerous villages in Buswa and Paotmore. 
Narnol, Kanod and Kanti went over to the Nawab of Jhajjar.^ The 
ruler of Ballabgarh took over Faridabad, and the British Govern¬ 
ment laid its hands on the Parganas of Hodal and Palw^al. Amir 
Khan was confirmed in the possession of Tonk and Rampura, which 
once formed the most prized portions of the Jaipur State. Kot Putli 
was handed over by Lord Lake to the Raja of Khctri, a feudatory 
of Jaipur State, in recognition of the meritorious services rendered 
by the Raja in the Anglo-Maratha War in the years 1803-4. 

Despite so much diminution, the area of the State in the early 
years of the nineteenth century was estimated by Edward Thornton 

1. Selections from the Records of the Govt, of India, 1868, No. 65. 

2. It became known as Alwar Stale. 

3. Gazetteer of territories under E.I.C. by Thornton, Vol. I, P. 101. 

4. F. & P. Translation of a Memorandum prepared by Jaipur Durbar 
Cons. March 22, 1843, No. 52. Tod, vide Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
Vol. If, P. 433 says that Kant! was taken possession of by Macfaerf, 
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at 15,251 square miles,^ though the Survey of India and the State 
authorities place the figures much higher at 15,610 and 15,594 square 
miles respectively.* 

There are no means of ascertaining as to which of the above 
figures is correct. It is, however, cl'jar that Jaipur was one of the 
leading States of India, when her lelations with the English East 
India Company began. 

As regards its population Colonel Tod estimated it at slightly 
more than 18 J lakh, putting the density at 150 souls per square mile 
in the parent State of Amber and 80 souls per square mile in Shekha- 
wati,* while Thornton believed it to be 1891-124, and Malcolm esti¬ 
mated it at 14,94,598*. llie records of the Government of India, 
though confessing that the population of Jaipur could not be ascer¬ 
tained with undoubted exactness, mainly relied upon the speculation 
of Colonel Tod, and accepted it to be IJ millions^. This may be 
taken to be approximately correct. 

There arc no reliable statistics about the revenue of the State, 
it is an undisputed fact that the “Rajahs of Jeypore were for a long 
time, the most wealthy and powerful of all the Rajput States”.® 
Bishop Heber, who visited Jaipur during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, was of the opinion that at one time its revenue 
amounted to one crore of rupees annually. According to Tod it 
exceeded Rupees Eighty Lakhs in the years 1802-1803.'^ Walter 
Hamilton, who published his book on India in 1820, declared that in 
1805, “the revenues of Jeypore were estimated at sixty lakhs of 
rupees”.® Another eminent contemporary, Edward Thornton, who 
prepared the statistics of the British dominion in India under the 
orders of the Court of Directors, writes that “the revenue of Jeypore 
has greatly fluctuated. It was estimated in round numbers at a 

1. Gazetteer of territories under Govt. ofE.I.C. by E. Thornton, Vol. IL 
(1854), P. 285. 

2. Census Report of India 1941. It was the last time that statistics of 
Jaipur w^rc published as a separate entity. 

3. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Colonel Tod Volume II. P. 430. 
He calculates the area at 14,900 square miles. 

4. Gazetteer of the territories under E. I. C. by Thornton Vol.^TI. P. 287. 

5. Selections from the Records of the Govt, of India 1868 No. 65. 

6. Narratives of a Journey through Western India by Bishop Heber Vol. II 

P.8. 

7. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Colonel Tod. Vol. IIP. 434. 

8. Geographical, Statistical and Historical Description of Hindustan by 
Walter Hamilton, 1820 Vol. I, P. 538. 
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crore of rupees or a million sterling, during the most flourishing con¬ 
dition of the State. This was probably an exaggeration, but however 
that may be, various causes combined to reduce the amount in 1802 
to Rs. 81,83,000 rupees, a sum differing widely from that now realised, 
which independent of feudal jagirs and charitable endowments, is 
returned at Rs. 45,83,950.’*^ The most reliable, however, seems to 
be the statement of Major Ludlow, the Political Agent at Jaipur, 
that in the year 1847, the revenues of the State from the Khalsa lands 
amounted to Rs. 29,48,952/3/-* only. It may be added that income 
from Khalsa lands a’one really mattered as that only was available 
for the maintenance of the ruling family and for running the entire 
machinery of the State. 

Though the resources of Jaipur steadily declined during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, still its geographic and strategic situa¬ 
tion made it necessary to maintain a strong force for self-protection. 
At the dawn of the nineteenth century Jaipur was bounded on the 
north by Loharu, Patiala and Bikaner; on the south by Udaipur, 
Bandi, Tonk, Kotah and Gwalior; on the east by Karauli, Bharatpur, 
and Alwar; and on the west by Bikaner, Jodhpur, Kishangarh and the 
British province of Ajmer. Seven military routes, which were the 
very life lines of the British Empire in Western India traversed through 
Jaipur. The principal among these were (1) from Delhi via Jaipur 
to Mhow ; (2) from Agra via Jaipur to Ajmer; (3) from Agra via 
Jaipur to Neemuch, and (4) from Kalpi to Neemuch.* Hedged as it 
was by the important States of Rajputana and by equally important 
States and districts of the Punjab and because of its close proximity 
to Delhi, the State of Jaipur had invariably been the nerve centre of 
the Indian Empire. From the days of gallant Prithvi Raj Chauhan 
down to modern times, the sovereigns of Delhi were always anxious 
to win over the loyalty of the Kachhwahas. From the very nature 
of these circumstances, it is abundantly obvious that Jaipur had 
always to maintain an elaborate and formidable system of defence 
against the dangers of external aggression and internal strife. In 
1820 Walter Hamilton observed that Jaipur “abounds with fortresses; 
some of them the strongest in Hindustan and deemed by natives as 
impregnable, particularly that which defends the capital and Rantham- 
poor. Besides these there are a great number of small forts scattered 

L Gazetteer of Territories under E. I. C, by Thornton Vol. II, P. 287. 

2. F. P. Proceedings Volume Dec. 30, 1848 No. 335. 

3. Gazetteer of territories under the Govt, of E. I. C. by Thornton Vol. II 
P. 288. 
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over the country, and half the villages arc fortified with walls and 
ditches.”^ 

The same authority estimated the armed strength of Jaipur, “at 
8,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry besides numerous adherents”.* 
According to Edward Thornton the State maintained “2,096 cavalry, 
18,377 infantry, 692 artillery with 126 police, and with the addition 
of forces maintained by feudatories 5,690 and the troops in garrison 
5,627, the total amounts to 32,248”.* 

Major Ludlow, political agent at Jaipur, who supplied to the 
Govt, of India, a detailed but interesting and dependable record of 
the armed strength of the Stale, in September 1847, says that it had 
thirty nine forts, which were fitted with seventy six large and sixty- 
nine small guns and the forts had a total garrison of 2476 men.^ 
The,*e figures do not include the forts niainUiincd and manned by the 
State’s feudatories. The forces of Jaipur, including police and techni¬ 
cians, but excluding the garrison in the Khalsa forts and feudal armies, 
numbered 15639.'* Taken as a whole, the calculations of Edward 
Thornton and Major Ludlow appear to be identical when the number 
of feudal levies arc added to the Khalsa forces. These figures may, 
therefore, be conveniently accepted as a true version of the forces of 
Jaipur in the first half of the XIX century. 

The considerable forces of the feudatory chiefs, which could be 
requisitioned by the Jaipur ruler, and which were always considered 
as an integral part of the State armies, can be estimated by assessing 
the strength of some of her principal vassals. At a distance of about 
twenty-four miles from Jaipur is Samod, whose chiefs were not 
obliged to pay any tribute to Jaipur, but had to subscribe a quota of 
horse, whenever the demand came. The Rawals of Samod produced 
a galaxy of ministers, administrators and warriors, who played a 
conspicuous role in the annals of Jaipur.® Chomu, another estate of 
significant size, situated at about tw*enly miles to the north of Jaipur, 
distinguished itself equally in the service of its liege-lord.'^ 

1. Geographical, Statistical Historical Description of Hindustan by W. 
Hamilton P. 538. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Gazetteer of the territories under E. I. C. by Thornton Vol. II. P. 288. 

4. F. & P. Proceedings Volume Dec. 30, 1848 No. 337, 

5. F. A P. Cons. No. 334 Proceedings Volume Dec. 30, 1848. 

6. Chiefs and Leading Families of Rajputana ( G. O. India Publications) 
P. 63. 

7. June 18, 1839 vide F. & P. Cons. July 10, 1839 No. 40 Major R. Ross 
to Colonel Sutherland. 
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The Jagir of Jhelli, about forty miles to the south of Jaipur, had 
a very brief span of history, when our period started. The Thakurs of 
Jhelli paid no tribute and belonged to the Sangram Singhot branch 
of the Rajawat sub-clan of Kachhwahas, who descended fron? 
Maharaja Jagat Singh (1803-1818). Thakur Bhopal Singh was the hci/ 
presumptive to the throne of Jaipur and a member of the Council of 
Regency during the minority of Maharaja Ram Singh.^ 

Another principality about seventy miles to the south of Jaipur, 
Uniara was rightly looked upon as one of the principal feudatories 
of Jaipur. The Rao Rajas of Uniara belonged to the Naruka branch 
of the Kachhwaha clan and paid an annual tribute of Rs. 38,335. 
In 1847 the total annual income of this estate was estimated at Rs. 
three lakhs and seventy eight thousand.* Its constant feuds with the 
neighbouring state of Tonk necessitated the maintenance of a strong 
army. It possessed fifteen forts, which had as many as six large 
guns and seventeen small guns, with an imposing garrison of nine 
hundred and ninety-five men. Of all the vassals of Jaipur, Uniara 
had the largest army consisting of three thousand one hundred and 
eighty three men.® In recognition of their meritorious services Sawai 
Jai Singh II (1700-44) conferred the title of Rao, and Madho Singh 
(1751-68) that of Raja on the Thakurs of Uniara.* 

Another important Jagir called Diggi, lying forty miles to the 
west of Jaipur, belonged to the Khangrot sub-clan of the Kachhwaha 
Rajputs, who claim descent from Prithvi Raj (1488-1528) through his 
son Jagmalji. Thakur Megh Singh of Diggi was one of the most noted 
chieftains of our period and was opposed to the establishment of 
British hegemony in the affairs of Jaipur. He was for this reason, 
a bete noire with the British agents.’^ His son, Thakur Bhim Singh, 
was a member of the Council of Regency for sometime during the 
minority of Sawai Ram Singh, but he also was disliked by the British. 
He was heavily penalised and removed from the Council, because 
his estate gave asylum to the notorious Shekhawati dacoit Dungar 
Singh, though no proof was ever established for his complicity or 
knowledge of this affair.® 

1. Ibid. 

2. F. P. Progs Dec. 30, 1848 No. 335. 

3. F. & P. Progs Dec. 30, 1848 No. 334. 

4. Chiefs & Leading Families of Rajputana (G. O. I, Publications) P. 63. 

5. March 8, 1839 vide F. &, P. Cons. June 26, 1839 No. 29. Major Ross to 
Colonel Sutherland. 

6. Translation of a Kefeyut from Council of Regency to Political Agent 
Sept. 27. 1847 No. 354 Doc. 31, 1847 F. & P. 
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A most notable part of the State was the arid zone of Shckha- 
wati, which with the exception of short intervals remained an integral 
part of Jaipur, since its conquest by Shekhji and his descendants. 
Shekhji who gave his name to the region was the grandson of Raja 
Udai Karan of Amber, who was twelfth in descent from Dulha Rai, 
the founder of the State of Jaipur. Shekhawati, during the period 
of our study was a cluster of estates, “bounded on the north-west by 
Bikaner; on the north-east by Loharoo and Jhajhur; on the south¬ 
east by Jeypore and Patan and on south-west by Joudpore.^ Thornton 
puts the area of Shekhawati at 3,890 square miles, which is nearly 
equal to the figures supplied by the census figures of India taken in 
1941, which assessed the area of Shekhawati at 3580 square miles. 
Tod estimated the area at about 5,400 square miles, a figure which 
is obviously exaggerated and incredible.* In spite of its extensive area, 
Shekhawati “is not an agricultural country. The land yields only 
one crop in the year, and even this sometimes fails. The country 
is a mass of waving sand hills covered with ‘aceacia’ and the ‘phog’ 
a succulent plant, without leaves, about three or four feet high, the 
flowers of which are eaten by the people, while the stalks afford 
excellent forage for camels, and the roots swelling to an enormous 
size in the loose sand, make the best description of charcoal and 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of fuel.”® 

The inevitable consequence of the unproductive character of 
Shekhawati is that it has been a land of warriors, adventurers and 
inveterate freebooters. It always worked as a storm centre in Jaipur, 
and frequently provided a pretext for British interference in the in¬ 
ternal administration of the State. Of the several vassal families in this 
land the Raos of Manoharpur, a jagir situated at a distance of thirty 
miles to the north of Jaipur, is a prominent one. They belong to the 
senior branch of the Shekhawati clan of the Kachhwaha Rajputs. In 
addition to a quota of horse, they were required to pay an annual 
tribute of Rs. 6,300 to Jaipur on account of the tenure of Bishangarh. 
Although the Rao of Manoharpur did not take a leading part in the 
internal politics of Jaipur, he invariably rallied round the Regent 
Rani in her opposition to Rawal Bairisal and while the British 
Agents Major Alves and Blake were attacked by an infuriated mob 
on June 4, 1835, in the city of Jaipur, it were his troops who staged 

1. Gazetteer of territories under the Govt, of E. I. C. by Thornton Vol. IV 
P. 455. 

2. Annals and Antiquities of Rtyasthan by Tod Vol. II. P. 430. 

3. Selection from the Records of the G. O. I. 1868 No. 65. 
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a dramatic march on the palace against them inisterialist party led by 
Bairisah* 

Near Manoharpur lay the estate of Khandcla, at about 60 miles 
to the north of Jaipur. It contributed to the exchequer of the State a 
sum of Rs. 36,192 annually. The chiefs of Khandela are Shekhawats 
and are “descended from Rao Suja of Manoharpur, through the 
latter’s son Rai Sal”.* It had five forts defended by six small guns and 
an armed garrison of five hundred and sixty men * 

The estate of Sikar, in area and population, occupied the 
most outstanding position in Shekhawati. The Rao Rajas of Sikar 
belong to the Raojika family, U'hich owes its origin to Tcjmal, son 
of Rai Sal of Khandela.'* Situated at a distance of seventy-two miles to 
the north-west of Jaipur, it yielded a tribute of Rs. 42,000 every 
year. The chiefs of Sikar gave an abundant proof of their loyalty 
and devotion to ruling family of Jaipur. Rao Sheo Singh received a 
serious wound while fighting against the Marathas and lost his life 
during the campaign of Jaipur against Jawaharsingh of Bharatpur. 
Maharaja Jagat Singh (1803-18) acknowledged the splendid services 
rendered by the ruling family of Sikar and conferred the title of Rao 
Raja on Thakur Lachraan Singh.® The Rao Rajas of Sikar were 
alleged to be involved in almost all the boundary disputes Jaipur had 
with Bikaner and Jodhpur. They were also accused of inciting and 
harbouring dacoits. Sikar had nine forts, with one large gun, thir¬ 
teen small guns and a total strength of four hundred and fifteen men. 
Besides, it maintained an all inclusive force of 1,776 men.^’ 

Last, but decidedly not the least, the estate of Khetri deserves 
our altenlion, because second only to Sikar, it was the premier jagir 
of Shekhawati with a population of 175,260 souls.She bound her 
fortunes with the East India Company at a very early period and 
invariably supported the extension of British influence in Jaipur and 
stood by Rawal Bairisal in opposition to the palace party led by the 
Regent Rani of Jaipur. As early as 1803 A.D. Abhey Singh of Khetri 

1. Capt. Ludlow to W. H. Macnaghten June 4, 1835 vide F. & P. Cons. 
June 15, 1835 Nos. 63/65. 

2. Chiefs and lading Families of Rajputana. P. 63. 

3. F. & P. Progs December 30, 1848 No. 338. 

4. Chiefs and Leading Families of Rajputana P. 63. 

5. Chiefs and Leading Families in Rajputana (G. O. L Publication > 
P, 64. 

6. F. & P. Progs December 30, 1848 No. 334. 

7. Census Report of India, 1941. 
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had joined Lord Lake, and a contingent of Rajput horse led by the 
brother of the Raja provided an excellent support to Colonel Monson 
on his unfortunate campaign in Gujrat. In recognition of thnse services, 
the British Government bestowed upon the ruler of Khetri, the small 
pargana of Kot Putli. 

Next to Shekhawali, the most troubled spot in the State of Jaipur 
was Battisi or Torawati, which served another ground for British 
interference at a later stage. The administration of Torawati was 
directly assumed by the Government of the East India Company, 
along with Shekhawati, but was restored to the ruler of Jaipur in 
1837.^ In the words of Lt. A.H.E. Boilcau, who toured through this 
district in the year 1835, “it presents a curious succession of barren 
hills and fertile valleys, the former being tenanted by a tribe called 
the Meenas, who are notorious thieves and cattle-stealers.”* The tract 
stands no comparison in area, population or importance to Shekhawati 
and was seldom in the limelight of the political life of Jaipur. Its 
centre lies between lat. 2T 42' long 75® 58'.* 

Our knowledge of the Slate of Jaipur would remain imperfect, 
unless a short description is given of the city of Jaipur, which like 
Paris in France has been a barometer of national views of the people 
of the entire State. The city of Jaipur, besides its strategic position 
in the very heart of the State, possesses a unique beauty of its own. 
It had an area of twenty-five square miles in 1941, but it must have 
been considerably less during our period of study. It is situated in a 
small plain or rather basin, conjectured to be the bed of a dried-up- 
lake having on all sides except the south, barren, stony hills crowned 
in many places with forts.* A Bishop, who visited Jaipur during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, was so profoundly impressed 
with its grandeur that he called it “a very remarkable and striking 
one.”^ It was Sawai Jai Singh, the great astronomer and scientist, who 
deviated from the conventional plans of old cities, and built this 
gorgeous town, ‘reckoned one of the most regularly built in Hindostan’.^ 

1. Gazetteer of Territories under E. I. C. by Thornton Vol. IV P. 725, 

2. Personal Narrative of a tour through the Western States of Rajwara in 
1835 by Lt. A. H. E. Boileau. P. 5. 

3. Gazetteer of Territories under the Govt, of East India Company by 
Thornton Vol, IV P. 725. 

4. Gazetteer of Territories under the Govt, of East India Company by 
Thornton Vol. II P. 292. 

5. Narrative of a journey through Upper India by Hebcr Vol. IIP. 2. 

6. Geographical, Statistical and Historical description of Hindustan by 
Hamilton Vol. I P. 540. 
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A fort, which overlooks the town, is constructed on a steep rock, and 
round it are a number of fortresses running into a circumference of 
about four miles. It is, however, extremely unfortunate that though, 
the walls round the city are lofty, of masonary and crenellated, but 
without ramparts, and not intended for guns or to resist artillery, 
the real defence against an invading foe being the detached forts and 
the hill forts which surrounded the place.^ For this very reason, when 
History was being made and re-made in the spacious city, these forts 
stood as isolated and silent spectators of these ghastly scenes. 

Bishop Heber in about 1822, estimated the population of the 
town at 60,000,* but the figure seems to be speculatory. In 1858-61, 
an elaborate census was taken of Jaipur for the first time, and it 
computed the population of Jaipur together with its suburbs at a 
round figure of two lakhs.* There are no reasons to doubt the 
veracity of these calculations in view of the fact that in the latest 
census report of India, the population of Jaipur is put at 291,130 
souls.^ The magnificent city was not only a favourite mart of trade 
and commerce, but was a coveted prize for invaders and marauders. 

Nestled among the formidable hills, at a distance of about six 
miles north of the present capital of Jaipur, lies the small and decadent 
town of Amber, which not only for several cenlurics gave its name 
to the State, but was from about 1037 A.D. to 1728 A.D. the capital 
of this State. During the reign of Raja Man Singh, who ascended the 
throne of Amber in 1590, the town of Amber was rightly acknowledged 
as the metropolis of culture and art. Bishop Heber declared that, ‘for 
varied and picturesque effect, for richness of carving, for wild beauty 
of situation, for the number and romantic singularity of apartments, 
and the strangeness of finding such a building in such a place and 
country, I am able to compare nothing with Umeer (Amber)’.® 

Next in importance to Amber is the great fortress of Rantham- 
bore,® which lies perched on a hill, surrounded by dense forests and 
a chain of other hills and has always been esteemed by the Kachh- 

1. Selections from the Records of the Govt, of India 1868 No. 65. 

2. Narrative of journey through Upper India by Bishop Heber Vol. If. P. 2. 

3. Selections from the Records of the Govt, of India 1868 No. 65. 

4. Census Report of India, 1951. 

5. Narrative of a journey through Upper India by Bishop Heber Vol. II, 

P. 13. 

6. The fort lies at a distance of about seven miles from Sawai Madhopur 
<W. R.) 
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wahas as a symbol of national glory and greatness.* The fortress has 
hoary associations, and since times immemorial has been celebrated 
for its strength. During the period under study, it became a bone of 
contention between the ruler and some of his vassals and at times it 
appeared that British interference in this affair was imminent, but 
forvunately the differences were ironed out to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

1. F. & P. Cons. March 25, 1831 No. 6. 



CHAPTER II 


THE TREATY OF 1803 AND ITS DISSOLUTION 
(1803—1806) 

T ORD Wellesley in a letter to Lord Lake, Commander-in-Chief of 

the armies of the British Company in India, commented on the 
infirm and deplorable condition of the Rajput, Sikh and Maratha 
States, and apprehended that they could easily fall victims to an 
aggression from the enterprising spirit of France, or the ambition of 
Russia, or even the violence and rapacity of the Afghan tribes or of 
other Asiatic nations inhabiting the northern and western countries 
of Asia.^ North Western India, towards the close of the XVIII cen¬ 
tury was dotted over with large number of petty principalities, which 
were constantly warring with each other. The Sikhs were as yet a 
set of disorganised clans, and the greatness of Ranjit Singh had still 
to come. All the glory and glamour of Rajputana had vanished, and 
it had sunk to the lowest level of moral and political existence. The 
Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II, though nominally the ruler of the 
country was a miserable blind old man and a helpless tool in the 
hands of Mahadaji Sindhia, who had re-established Maratha domina¬ 
tion in Northern India after the disaster of Panipat in 1761. The 
desperate speed with which Maratha leaders, particularly Sindhia and 
Holkar, began to augment their influence and dominions, alarmed the 
Company’s agents who wove their own visions of the destiny of 
Britain in India. Some men like Lord Cornwallis were appalled at the 
Universal frenzy “for conquest and victory”*, which haunted the 
Company’s officials in India. Their ambition was inspired by the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire and partly by their own fear of the 
possibility of the renewal of the French attempt to establish their 
domination in the country. A number of French adventurers were 
at this time holding supreme command of the forces of many rulers 
of India. Nizam’s armies were under M. Raymond, while that of 
Sindhia’s under De Boigne, M. Perron ond Louis Bourquin. Holkar 
was aided by Dudrenec. 

1. Instructions to Lord Lake included in a despatch to the Secret Commit* 
tee dated July 13, 1804. Vide Martins Wellesley Despatches Vol. IV P. 136. 

,2* ComwaJlis to Lt. Colonel Malcolm August 14, 1805. F/dr Correspon* 
dence of Lord Coimrallis by Charles Ross Vol. Ill P. 542. 
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Dc Boignc was a man of portentous energy, who organised 
Sindhia's forces on modern lines, and laid the foundations of the 
supremacy of his master in Northern India,^ M. Perron, who succeed¬ 
ed Dc Boignc in 1796, enjoyed a big jagir in the Jamna-Ganges 
Doab and Kumaon for the maintenance of forces under his command,* 
and had also in his possession the person of the unfortunate Emperor 
Shah Alam, which secured for him the de jure patents of sovereignty. 
It is contended that so great was the range of his powers that he 
had already seen dreams of an independent sovereignty and he was 
known to have corresponded with the French Directory, with the object 
of obtaining the support of the Republic.* He had established ascen¬ 
dency over the Rajput Chiefs especially those of Jaipur and Jodhpur 
and commanded them in a way as if he represented ‘a sovereign State of 
superior rank’.* He controlled their foreign policy and was a medium 
of communication between them and other potentates of India. 
Maharaja Pratap Singh of Jaipur confessed in July 1800 that, “Perron 
had for sometime been the channel of negotiations with some of the 
powers and that through him “a suspension of hostilities has been 
effected.”* 

The rise of such a colossus was bound to produce reactions of 
enormous magnitude in the minds of the British people, who were 
alarmed at the facility afforded by the advanced posts of M. Perron’s 
army towards the Indus, of aiding the invasion of British India thro¬ 
ugh that quarter”.® The brilliant and spectacular victories of Napo¬ 
leon in Europe and Egypt, and his diplomatic flirtations with Russia 
and several States of Asia further enhanced the dangers likely to accrue 
from the continuance of M. Perron with powerful armies in the heart 
of India. Zaman Shah of Afghanistan, who had made several inroads 
into the Punjab, was certainly not a friend of the British government, 
and was likely to accelerate rather than retard any French inspired 
invasion of India through her north-western borders. He appears to 
have established personal contact with some of the disgruntled chiefs 


1. India under Wellesley by P. E. Roberts P. 222. 

2. An Essay on the origin, rise and consolidation of Indian States, Hydera¬ 
bad Presidency Press P, 38. 

3. History of the British Army by Hon’blc J. W. Fortesque Vol. V, P. 5. 

4. Wellesley to Lake July 27, 1803 vide Wellesley Despatches by Martin 
Vol. HI P. 210. 

5. MahaTaja Piratap Sfngh to CG July 11,1800 Cions. April 18,1801 No. d 
F. A P 

6. Governor General to Secret Cotninittee July 13,1S04 vide WeH^ley Des¬ 
patches Vol. IV P, 135. 
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of India, particularly Vizir Ali, the deposed chief of Oiidh. To the 
Marquess of Wellesley, therefore, the North West of India with M. 
Perron as a pivotal figure, provided a very fertile ground for machi¬ 
nations of France.* 

Modern research has made it clear that Wellesley greatly exag¬ 
gerated the danger to the north-western India : and added unnecess¬ 
arily to the urgency of the situation. He was however, right in his 
belief that the French and Maratha domination in the north could be 
eliminated by depriving them of the attachment and rcsouices of smal¬ 
ler States, particularly those of Rajputana and by extending the Bri¬ 
tish territory to the Jumna and the British influence to the borders 
of the Deccan. It was obviously apparent to Lord Wellesley that an 
alliance with the Rajput States, especially Jaipur and Jodhpur would 
be an asset of inestimable value. Their revenues and resources were 
adequate to support a British subsidiary force.* 

Their armed strength could increase the power of British resistance 
in that quarter of India. Wellesley believed that these chiefs would 
furnish considerable bodies of cavalry and therefore a small force of 
British infantry and artillery would be sufficient to counteract any 
force of that description Sindia could detach from the Deccan.* 

Lord Wellesley had also developed a conviction that the Rajput 
Princes were smarting under the galling tutelage of Sindhia and General 
Perron, and the British protection, if offered, would be earnestly and 
eagerly welcomed by them. There is some truth in this view for 
although Perron was held in regard* by the Rajput Chiefs, yet the 
latter were being so much fleeced by the Marathas that they were 
naturally desirous of getting rid of these vulgar dominators. But in 
keeping with the character of Indian rulers of that age, they followed 
the policy of silting on the fence until one of the parties, the Mara¬ 
thas or the English had succeeded in crushing the other. 

Fortified with a belief that Jaipur and Jodhpur were as much 
enthusiastic as the British Government for a treaty of mutual help, 
but fearing that the immediate despatch of a Commission to these 

1, Marquess of Wellesl^ to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
July 13, 1804 vide W. D. Vol. IV P. 154. 

2. N. B. Edmonstone Persian Secretary to O. O. I. to G. Mercer July 22, 
1803 vide W. D. Vol. Ill P. 228-229. 

3, Notes by the Marquess of Wellesley June 28, 1803 vide W. D. Vol. Ill, 
P. 169. 

4. Colonel Cbllins—Papers relating to Maratha War in 1803 ut supra P. 17 
quoted in History of India by James Mill Vol. VIP. 407. 
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chieftains for the purpose of negotiating the terms of the proposed 
engagements might induce M. Perron to adopt such measures as might 
prevent their co-operation with the British forces^, Lord Wellesley 
made a direct approach to the two rulers, through their Vakils in 
Calcutta. Because of the imminence of war with Marathas, the anxiety 
of Lord Wellesley was obvious, but the Maharaja of Jaipur could not 
sufficiently comprehend the implications of these overtures in the 
beginning. When hints for a treaty reached him through his Vakil, 
Rai Ram Singh, Pratap Singh asked for an ‘explicit explanation’ of 
the views of Lord Wellesley, and expressed his preference for a public 
and formal engagement rather than a vague, subtle, and secret under¬ 
standing.* It seems that the Maharaja insisted on the British over¬ 
tures being made public so that if these were to his disadvantage, he 
could reject them and thereby convince Sindhia and Perron that he 
was second to none in his faith and loyalty to the alliance he had 
with them. He feared that a report of secret negotiations on ambi¬ 
guous terms, without bringing him any political concessions, might 
bring upon him the wrath of Sindhia and Perron. 

The Governor General also realised that time had now arrived, 
when he could unfold his plans to the Rajputs and to his own 
lieutenants who were to execute them. An extensive diplomatic autho¬ 
rity was conferred upon Lt. General Lake to consummate treaties 
with the chiefs of Rajputana,* and he was assured that Jaipur and 
Jodhpur would readily “connect themselves with the British Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of emancipating themselves from the oppressive 
control of the Marathas”.^ Graeme Mercer, originally a Residency 
Surgeon at Hyderabad, who had earned reputation for political 
negotiation during the campaign against Tipu Sultan, was appointed 
to assist the Commander-in-Chief in the conduct of negotiations 
with Jaipur and other Slates. A rupture with Daulat Rao was immi¬ 
nent,® and he was directed to complete the system of defensive 
alliances with these States. The Governor General asked his brother 
Major General Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wellington), who 
commanded British forces against Sindhia in the Deccan, to ‘employ 

1. Wellesley to Lake July 28, 1803 vide W. D. Vol. Ill P. 241. 

2. Translation of Persian letter from Maharaja of Jaipur to Lord Wellesley 
Vol. 49, Jan.-Dcc. 1803 No. 154. P. C. 

3. Wellesley to Lake July 27, 1803 Vol. Ill W. D. P. 234-235. 

4. Wellesley to Lake July 28. 1803 Vol. Ill W. D. P. 241. 

5. Edmonstone, Secretary G. O. I. to G. Marccr July 22, 1803 W. D. Vol. 
HI, P. 224. 
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every endeavour to excite these powers against Sindhia’^ He knew 
that the success of the campaign against the Marathas depended 
upon ‘the assistance or at least the neutrality’* of these powers, and 
Hhe independence of Rajpoot Chiefs would constitute a power, which 
would form the best security’ to the North Western frontiers of 
British Empire in India.* 

Having taken these preliminary steps the Governor-General 
addressed a letter to Pratap Singh of Jaipur, and enclosed the draft 
of a treaty to be concluded with him.* Under article 1 of the draft 
treaty ‘the friends and enemies of the one will be regarded as 
friends and enemies of the other.’ The second laid down that in 
the event of a war the ruler of Jaipur would, in co-operation with 
the British Government, attack the Sindhia’s armies and country “in 
the manner and on the lines, which the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British armies deems suitable.” By the third article the British 
undertook the responsibility for the protection and stability of the 
state and authority of the Maharaja and his rights and privileges 
from the attack of any power. The treaty was to be perpetual.* 
With a view to secure immediate co-operation of Jaipur in the 
Maratha war, Wellesley made no mention of the stationing of a 
British Subsidiary Force in the state, although he instructed 
G. Mercer to secure the Maharaja’s consent to it. Before the Draft 
Treaty could reach Jaipur. Pratap Singh died on the first day of 
August 1803, but his son and successor Jagat Singh assured Welles¬ 
ley of his attachment to the British and his eagerness to identify 
his interests with those of the Company*. Though a friendly 
correspondence’ continued, the conclusion of an alliance between 
Jaipur and the Company was nowhere in sight. In the mean- 

1. Wellesley to Major-General Wellesley, .Tun. 27. 1803 W. D. Vol. Ill, 
p. 157. 

2. Governor-General to the Court of Directors, vide Letters to the Court 
of Directors 1805, Vol. 20, May 20, 1805. 

3. Wellesley to Major-General Wellesley, Jun. 27. 1803 vide W. D. Vol. Ill, 
p. 157. 

4. Translation of a Persian Letter from Lord Wellesley to Maharsya Pratap 
Singh, Jul. 22.1803. Copies of Issues Vol. 38, Fol. 83. P. C. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Translation of a Persian Letter from Jagat Singh to G. G. Letter, reed. 
OcL 29, 1803 No. 217, Oct. 29, 1803. P. C. 

7. Translation of a Persian Letter from Wellesley to Jagat Singh, Aug. 22, 
1803. Copies of Issues Vol. 38 Fol. 125 P. C. and Translation of Persian Letter 
reed, from Maharaja Jagat Singh to Lord Wellesley No. 262 dated Dec. 13, 1803, 
reed. Dec. 13, 1803. P.C. 
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while war with the Marathas in the north started on the 7th of August 
1803, and the Maharaja of Jaipur sat on the fence, watching with 
interest the colossal contest for supremacy between the two giants. 
Jaipur’s neutrality, however, proved immensely helpful to the Company. 

It is a tribute to the military genius of Lake that his campaign 
against Sindhia in the North proved short, swift and successful. 
M. Perron, who was in treacherous negotiations with the Com¬ 
pany submitted on 7th September 1803 and his successor Bourquin 
was defeated at the battle of Delhi on the 11th. These victories 
could not fail to produce a profound impression on the mind of 
Jagat Singh, who wrote a letter to the Governor-General congratu¬ 
lating him on the fall of Delhi, and attributing the delay in signing 
the Treaty of Alliance to the premature death of his father, 
repeating at the same time* his determination to finalise that 
objective through his Vakil Rai Ram Singh.^ The Maharaja was 
vehemently charged with procrastination by Lake, Wellesley and a 
host of others, who were becoming impatient with his delaying 
tactics. The mighty forces of M. Perron and his successor had been 
wiped off, but contrary to expectations of Wellesley, Jagat Singh, 
though talking glibly of the treaty, had not yet signed it. The 
Maharaja, who fully understood the potentialities of mischief posses¬ 
sed by Sindhia, could not be expected to betray his own interests. 
Throughout the prolonged parleys he did not speak or write a word 
which would induce the British Government to renounce all hopes 
of alliance with him, and at the same time he did not want to give 
any offence to Sindhia, unless it became unmistakably explicit that 
Sindhians stars had irrevocably abandoned him. 

Sindhia's stars soon left him because of the continued trium¬ 
phant march of General Lake. General Lake reached Muthra on 
the 2nd of October 1803 and on October 9 dictated a treaty to the 
ruler of Bharatpur. It was on the 18th of October that he captur¬ 
ed the great and historic fort of Agra, and soon after scattered the 
remnant forces of Sindhia in the North. These brilliant victories 
and the close proximity of Agra to Rajputana filled Lord Wellesley 
with expectations that Jaipur and other states would, ‘shortly be 
induced to connect their interests with the British Government and 
if necessary to co-operate with the British Troops against the enemy.** 

1. Translation of a Persian Letter reed, from Jagat Singh to Lord Wellesley 
No. 220 dated Oct. 31. 1803, reed. Oct. 31, 1803. P. C. 

2. G.-G. to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, Oct. 31, 1803 
W. D.Vol. Ill, p, 428. 
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General Lake also was highly and rightly jubilant over his dazzling 
accomplishments, but he wrongly predicted that Iiis victory would 
bring ‘the Rajah of Jeyporc and all his wicked and traitorous ad¬ 
visers to reason’.^ 

Jaipur was not so anxious to conclude a Treaty with the Bri¬ 
tish Government as Wellesley and Lake had thought. Stories had 
poured into Jaipur of the shabby manner in which the rulers and 
peoples of subordinate states were being treated by the British Re¬ 
sidents. Only a few years afterwards, Marquess of Hastings, while 
referring to the Indian Stales, recorded in his private journal that, 
‘in our treaties with them, we recognise them independent sovereigns. 
Then we send a Resident to their Courts. Instead of acting in the 
character of an ambassador, he assumes the functions of a Dictator, 
interferes in all their private concerns, countenances refractory sub¬ 
jects against them, and makes the most ostentatious exhibition of the 
exercise of authority'.* Such truths could not have remained hidden 
from the shrewd ministers of Jaipur, who naturally hesitated to 
barter away their freedom for an ambiguous assurance of gua¬ 
rantee, and unless it became absolutely mandatory, the state was not 
prepared to enter the enchanting El Dorado painted by the astute 
British statesmen. 

These fears of Jaipur were amply exploited by tiie Marathas. 
Holkar, who had remained neutral in Sindhia’s conflict with the 
English Company, was now alarmed at the lengthening shadows of 
the British dominions and the likely loss of rich fields of his reve¬ 
nues. He dispatched Khandeh Rao, his Vakil, who reached Jaipur 
on 18th of November 1803. He warned the Maharaja, that the 
British domination of Jaipur would cause grievous injuries to Hindu 
religion. A wave of national feelings generated by Hindu priests, 
and stimulated by local politicians had already erected itself as a 
bulwark against British intrusion in Jaipur, and all the Ministers of 
Jaipur countenanced the views of Khandeh Rao, except Sambhu Rao 
Singh, who was on that account canonised by Lake as ‘the only 
respectable man in the Durbar.’* 

In view^ of these developments the British felt that coercion was 
now the only method by which Jaipur could be forced to accept the 
extension of their influence. Believing that the mission of Khandeh 

1. Lake to Wellesley, Nov. 14,1803, W. D. Vol. Ill, p. 454. 

2. Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, Vol. 1. Feb. 1,1814, pp, 47-48 

3. Lake ro Wellesley, Nov. 24, 1803, W. D. Vd. Ill, p 471. 
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Rao to Jaipur was to realise the customary dues, Wellesley directed 
Lake that he should not check Holkar from this nefarious objective 
“unless the Rajpoots should cordially enter under our protection.”^ 
The Rajput fear of Marathas was obvious, and faith and reliance on 
British pledges and guarantees had yet to be created and developed. 
There appeared a raging conflict in the mind of the Maharaja bet¬ 
ween immediate and remote apprehensions. In order to keep up 
appearances, the Maharaja sent a diplomatic mission, led by Bakshi 
Matha Lai and a Portuguese, Dr. Xavier de Sylva, to General Lake 
ostensibly to keep alive the hopes of an alliance, but in reality to 
play British Government against the Marathas, and thereby to secure 
the retention of the independence of Jaipur. He wrote a letter to 
the Governor-General in which he suggested that ‘formal engage¬ 
ments may be concluded between me and the Company, similar to 
those which were about to be contracted by the late Maharaja’.* 

The emissaries not only proved to be a hard nut to crack but 
exasperated Lake by their infinite discussions and prolonged empha¬ 
sis on details. Their procrastinations could be attributed partly to 
the fact that the spectres of Maratha resurrection and vindictiveness 
still dangled before their eyes, and partly to the love they entertain¬ 
ed for their national independence. Lake, therefore, resolved to 
employ the infallible weapon, which lies in the hands of the nations 
of superior might, that of bullying and intimidation to cow down 
Jaipur. He informed Wellesley that ‘he determined to move on the 
road to Dholpur at the same time looking towards Jeypore as a 
supposition that by this movement, 1 should alarm all the negotia¬ 
tors and expedite the matters very considerably.’* This movement 
of forces had the desired effect, and to a very large extent justified 
the anticipations of General Lake. The Treaty of Alliance was 
signed on the 12th of December, after a lot of reluctance on the part 
of the one and bluff and bluster on the part of the other. 

The Treaty of December 1803* was substantially based upon 
the proposals, which had been sent to Maharaja Pratap Singh in the 
form of a draft treaty, about which a reference has already been 
made. Whereas the first tw'o articles were materially reproduced 
from the draft treaty, the third article attempted to ^lay the fears 

1. Wellesley to Lake. Nov. 18,1803, vide W. D. Vol. Iff, p. 460. 

2. Translation of a Persian Letter from Jagat Singh to Wellesley No. 264, 
p. C. Dec. 13, 1803 reed. Dec. 13, 1803. 

3. Lake to Wellesley, Dec. 8, 1803 vide W. D. Vol. Ill, p. 495. 

4. See Appendix I. 
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of the ruler of Jaipur about the possibility of British interference in 
the internal affairs of his state by specifically recognising his sovc* 
reignty over such matters. The article also absolved him completely 
of all liabilities about the payment of an annual tribute. Article 
fourth was of an explanatory character and laid down that in case 
an attack was launched by the vanquished enemies on the British 
dominions for the recovery of the possessions they had lost during 
the late campaign, the Maharaja was to aid the Company with all 
the forces at his disposal. It is, however, significant that the Treaty 
did not oblige the Company to pay financial compensation for the 
aid it so received from Jaipur. The fifth article bound the Company 
to defend the territories of the Maharaja against all the external 
invaders, but it was made obligatory on the Maharaja to submit all 
his conflicts with the foreign powers to the arbitration of the Bri¬ 
tish Company. The treaty assured British armed assistance to the 
Maharaja against a hostile enemy, but in such a case Jaipur was to 
bear all the financial burden of such a succour. Article fifth, while 
recognising the ruler’s absolute authority over his forces, made it 
clear that in the case of a war, or prospect of an action, the judgment 
of the Maharaja would be guided by the British Commander, who 
might be appointed with his troops. Finally, the sixth article elimi¬ 
nated the probability of French or European infiltration into the 
councils of Jaipur by an undertaking given by the Maharaja not to 
employ any English, French or other Europeans without the consent 
of the Company. 

Lord Wellesley who felt deservedly gratified with the treaties 
he had concluded with Jaipur and some other Rajput powers, report¬ 
ed to the Court of Directors that, ‘the treaties of peace arc founded 
on principles of equity and good faith to our allies.’^ He felt confi¬ 
dent that the Treaty with Jaipur would not only substantially en¬ 
hance the British prestige, but would also ensure general tranquillity 
in Central India. The Governor-General was convinced that besides 
other advantages Jaipur’s great gain from this transaction was its 
having been permanently relieved from the payment of a tribute, it 
had to pay to Daulat Rao Sindhia till the conclusion of the treaty.* 
Wellesley also did not underestimate the benefits that accrued to the 
British. As the Treaty was based upon reciprocal aid against external 

1. G.-O. to the C. O. D. Letters to the C. O. D. 1822-5 Vol. 18, p. 1.^5 
Feb. 27, 1804. 

2. G.-G. to Secret Committee of the C. O, I). Jul. 13, 1804 W. D. Vol. IV, 
P. 150. 
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enemies, the operation of the alliance was likely to constitute one of 
the barriers ‘between the British territories and the Maratha states’.^ 
He hoped that treaties with Jaipur and other states were bound to 
liquidate the Marathas and their French stooges for ever from the 
North Western quarters of India. 

There is no doubt that though it secured to the British all they 
had in view, still the treaty was characterised by a spirit of equity, 
justice, moderation and even generosity. Jaipur had been rarely 
independent in her long history. The treaty neither derogated her 
dignity and sovereignty nor imposed any additional strain on her 
resources in the form of an annual tribute. Her protection from 
foreign invaders was secured by a guarantee from the greatest power 
in India. Unfortunately this treaty, together with a series of other 
Treaties concluded by Lord Wellesley became the subject of a 
bitter controversy both in India and abroad. Lord Castlereagh, a 
member of the British Cabinet, denounced them as contrary to the 
policy laid down by the Parliament, and deplored that the treaties 
added immensely to the commitments of the British Government, 
which its denuded forces and waning resources could not afford to 
undertake.* Even motives were attributed to the statesmen, who were 
responsible for it. It is an irony that the treaty was thrown to the 
winds like a scrap of paper, when from the British point of view, an 
alliance with Jaipur became less remunerative than peace with Sindhia. 

Undoubtedly Sindhia had been humbled, and forced to abandon 
all his pretensions over Jaipur,* but the poison out of his fangs had not 
been extracted. Holkar, who had remained aloof but a keen observer 
of the bitter campaign that had just expired, exulted over the prostra¬ 
tion and exhaustion of his mortal enemy, Sindhia. It obviously 
raised his prestige to great heights, but he was very unhappy over the 
extension of British influence over Jaipur and other stales. He was 
deprived of the rich sources of his predatory incursions, which made 
it difhcull for him even to pay his troops, who were fed mainly on 
plunder.* The scarcity occasioned by extraordinary drought further 

t. G.-G. to Secret Committee of the C. O. D. Jul. 13, 1804 W. D. Vol. IV, 
p. 173. 

2. Lord Castlereagh to Lord Wellesley May 21, 1804 vide W. D. Vol. IV, 
p. 225. 

3. Major-General Wellesley to Marquess of Wellesley Dec. 30, 1803 vide 
W. D. Vol. Ill, pp. 561-62. 

4. C.-G. to Secret Committee of the C. O. D. Juii. 15, 1804 vide W. 

Vol. IV, pp. 115-16, 
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added to the difficulties of Holkar, who apparently was not prepared 
to acquiesce in changes, which had been wrought so speedily. He 
occupied a strong position on the frontiers of Jaipur and actually 
committed several depredations into the state. Though he had dis¬ 
patched his guns to Malwa, still he had under his command a consider¬ 
able portion of his armies, and if circumstances had favoured him, he 
could have easily swept over the whole of Jaipur with his characteristic 
agility. 

Lord Wellesley realised that the security of the Company’s 
dominions and her allies would always remain imperilled, if Holkar 
retained his freedom of action. He was, therefore, determined to 
commence hostilities against Jaswant Rao Holkar, before the latter 
could lay his hands on the opulent city of Jaipur, and thereby strengthen 
his finances and armies, for in the latter case the suppression of his 
forces would become ’indispensably necessary under circumstances of 
augmented inconvenience, difficulty and expense’.^ Before resorting 
to this eventuality, Wellesley directed Lake to demand from Holkar 
an assurance that he would not enforce arbitrary exactions on the 
allies of the Company, and as a token of his good faith to retire from a 
position so menacing to them.* It was too big a sacrifice, and obvious¬ 
ly Holkar was not prepared for it. Both the parties were conscious 
of the futility of the parleys, and were already girding up their loins 
for the inevitable conflict. Even during these negotiations. General 
Lake had ‘continued to advance slowly towards the territories of the 
Raja of Jyenagar for the combined purpose of accelerating the progress 
of negotiations with Holkar and of protecting the country of Jyenagar 
from any hostile attempt on the part of Holkar’.* 

Negotiations with Holkar, however, broke down and the British 
declared war against him on the 16th of April 1804. A force under 
Colonel Monson was sent ahead of the main army to Jaipur, on the 
18th of April, and the movement of this force was so regulated that the 
main army under General Lake could join it in a single forced march. 
Monson reached the vicinity of Jaipur on the 21st of April and re¬ 
quested the Maharaja to adopt effective and vigorous measures in 
conjunction with the British forces for frustrating the designs of 
Jaswant Rao Holkar.* These manoeuvres had their desired effect on 
Holkar, who abandoned his position of vantage near the borders of 

1. Ibid, p. 116. 

2. Ibid, p. 103. 

3. Ibid, p. 120. 

4. Ibid, p. 121. 
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Jaipur, ‘and commenced his march with great precipitation to the 
southwards’.^ It is difficult to restrain our appreciation and unstinted 
praise for the solicitude and concern displayed by Wellesley and Lake 
for Jaipur, but it is equally clear that, to a very large extent, they were 
motivated by considerations of security and stability of the British 
Empire. 

Soon circumstances developed, which led to Monson’s well- 
known reverse at the hands of Holkar and were to act as a damper 
on the enterprising and ambitious career of Wellesley in India. 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, flushed with victory, followed hard over the 
heels of retreating Monson; swept across Kotah and Jaipur, without 
meeting any armed opposition, and made a thrust into newly acquired 
territories of the Company in northern India. To the British authori¬ 
ties, it was an unpardonable crime that the Maharaja did not try to 
prevent the advance of Holkar through his territories. Lake charged 
him with a direct violation of the fourth article of the recent treaty, by 
permitting Holkar to pass through his territories without opposing 
him. “That Chief,” he wrote, “has drawn supplies from your country, 
and from his respecting your territories, there appears just reason to 
conclude that he, at the period he was actually advancing with the 
declared purpose of invading the territories of the Company, maintain¬ 
ed a secret understanding with your Court”.* 

It is not worth-while to examine in detail Lake’s charge against 
the Maharaja. Lake himself admitted subsequently that his conduct 
was not perfidious and that at least a little later the Maharaja did 
render faithful assistance to the British against Holkar.® We have 
Jagat Singh’s own explicit statement that at the lime when Lake thought 
him to be derelict, his inactivity was due not to his indifference, but to 
the absence of a clear lead from Major-General Jones whom the 
Maharaja had asked as to the kind of help that should be expected 
from him during Holkar's thrust through Jaipur.* 

After Wellesley’s recall the British policy tow^ards the Indian 
states underwent a fundamental change, and Lord Cornwallis came to 
India fully resolved to forswear the British obligations involved in the 

1. Ibid. 

2. Translation of a Persian Letter from Lord Lake to Maharaja Jagat Singh, 
Persian Letter reed. No. 272 dated Oct. 21 1805. P. C. 

3. Sketch of the Poliiicai History of India by John Malcolm, pp. 430*.3l. 
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treaties of alliance made with central Indian powers,^ It suited the 
uew British policy to find out a plausible excuse to revoke the treaty 
of 1803 with Jaipur. Cornwallis, therefore, repeated the exploded 
myth of the Maharaja's bad faith during Holkar’s passage through the 
Jaipur territory. Curiously enough Wellesley, who had written in 
highly eulogistic terms of the Maharaja’s fidelity and meritorious 
services to the Company and promised to convey these feelings to his 
successor Cornwallis,* actually gave him a contrary impression.* 

Cornwallis, therefore, asserted, with sarcasm, which ill-befitted 
the warm sentiments of friendship he had expressed to the Maharaja* 
that some rulers, ‘have luckily by their subsequent conduct forfeited 
all claims to our protection, amongst them is the Rajah of Jyenagar, and 
1 shall with great pleasure avail myself of every opportunity of this 
nature to get rid of such embarrassments’.* He directed Lake ‘to 
abandon the alliance at present subsisting with the Rajahs of Jyenagar, 
Bhurtpore, and Macherry and with the Rana of Gohud’.* The Court 
of Directors gave their general approval to the new' Governor-Gcnerars 
policy.’ 

General Lake pleaded heroically against the policy not only on 
grounds of honour and morality but also for reasons of political expe¬ 
diency. He warned that tlie abandonment of Jaipur and other allies 
would not only stir up interminable contests on the frontiers of India, 
but also the great betrayal would lower the credit and faith of the 
British Government in the Councils of native powers’.® Before his 
letter reached Calcutta, Lord Cornwallis had died, and Sir George 
Barlow succeeded him as the Governor-General of Bengal. He was 
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committed more to the policy of containment than even Cornwallis. 
He brushed aside the objections of Lord Lake by declaring that the 
fatal wars that would ensue among the petty states, after the withdrawal 
of the British influence, would rather be conducive to the stability of 
the Empire, provided its internal defences were toned up.^ Feeling 
that the behests of the Parliament and that of the Court of Directors 
completely favoured the course of policy he had under contemplation, 
Sir George Barlow in a fateful letter to the Maharaja of Jaipur on the 
third of January 1806, announced the immediate dissolution of the 
Treaty of Alliance with Jaipur.* 

Once Sir George Barlow had resolved on the renunciation of 
Treaty with Jaipur, he did not find it difficult to array together an 
imposing number of alleged and real grievances against the Maharaja. 
In a lengthy letter, he repeated the earlier accusation that when 
‘the aforesaid Holkar advanced towards North and clashed with the 
English armies, the armies of Jyenagar did not stir up despite repeated 
requests and insistence of the Commander-in-Chief’.* Instead of 
rendering adequate aid to the Company by obstructing the passage 
of Holkar, he performed a positive disservice to the Company at a 
critical period by sending the bulk of his army to Udaipur for matri¬ 
monial arrangements. When victorious Holkar was defeated and 
rolled back to the South, even then the Maharaja detached no forces to 
check his retreat. The Governor-General assumed that there could 
be no guarantee of good conduct on the part of Maharaja in future 
^because experience has clearly shown that just at the time of need 
the help of his army would not be available’.* 

It is needless to dilate upon the points raised by Sir George Barlow 
at length; but it will be both just and proper to note the sentiments of 
Maharaja Jagat Singh on these issues. He remonstrated with pathetic 
sarcasm that from the Treaty of Alliance, ‘I had indulged in the 
flattering hope of realising all my aims and aspiration, but the ink with 
which the Treaty of Alliance was written however was hardly di7, 
when you announced to me this resolution to the utter disappointment 
of those expectations’.'"’ The Maharaja challenged the contention of 
the British authorities that he had violated the engagements of the 
Treaty of Alliance. According to the principles of justice, ‘to consti- 
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tute a positive breach of ray engagements, I must abandon my alliance 
with the British Government, and espouse the cause of the enemy; 
the mere occurrence of any temporary delay occasioned by dilatoriness 
in assembling my army, or in the march of the troops, from whatever 
cause would afford a just ground of complaint, but would not warrant 
the dissolution of the Treaty of Alliance’.^ A long and tedious corres¬ 
pondence followed the revocation of the treaty, the Maharaja appealing 
to the British sense of justice and fair play and on finding it of little 
avail reinforcing his argument on grounds of fact and logic.* But the 
Governor-General stuck to his decision, adding that the reports of the 
confidential news-writers about the Jaipur ruler’s conduct could not but 
be absolutely true.* 

The conduct of British Government towards Jaipur state in 
dissolving the Treaty of 1803 has been universally condemned as being 
contrary to all established notions of moral and political decency. 
U is true that the Company’s finances were bordering on a state of 
bankruptcy as a consequence of the extension of British paramountcy 
beyond the river Jamna and it could ill-afford to perform the infinite 
and undefinablc guarantees, it had pledged to the state of Jaipur; 
but that was not the fault of Jaipur. Justice and honour should 
not have been sacrificed at the altar of expediency, whatever its magni¬ 
tude. A contemporary historian of the eminence of Edward Thornton, 
who was seldom a critic of the British Government, observed that 
‘it is no agreeable task to prove the sophistry of exp)edicncy through 
its entangled course—it is not more grateful to record the acts, which 
presumed convenience dictated at the expense of justice and honour’.* 
Sir John Malcolm, who cannot be lightly dismissed as an arm-chair 
politician, felt that the British statesmen should have had enough of 
political vision to foresee that the abandonment of Jaipur, under 
pressure of immediate circumstances, would produce disastrous reper¬ 
cussions in the distant future, because ‘if we endeavour to fly from the 
political embarrassments and complex relations, which have been in 
all ages the condition of extended power and dominion, we always 
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meet with much greater evils than those from which we try to escape,’^ 
Subsequent events showed that Sir John Malcolm’s warning was pro¬ 
phetic. John Adam, Secretary to the Government, who in April 
1816 gave the signal to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the then British Resident 
at Delhi, to start negotiations for a fresh Treaty of Alliance with 
Jaipur, rightly remarked that ‘we shall yet save that devoted state and 
combine the cause of justice and humanity with the promotion of our 
own interests’.* But the decision of 1816 came a decade too late. 
Holkar and Sindhia during these ten years vied with each other in 
avenging the alliance that Jaipur had contracted with the foreigners 
in opposition to the interests of its compatriots. The painful story of 
this tragic period will be related in the next chapter. 

1. Sketch of the Political History of India by John Malcolm, p. 438i 
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CHAPTER III 

ON THE ROAD TO 1818 
(1806—1818) 

The period that intervened between the dissolution of the Treaty 
of 1803 in 1806, and the signing of the Treaty of 1818 may very appro¬ 
priately be called as the agony of Jaipur, nay the whole of Rajputana, 
Indifferent to the nature and character of the enemies that surrounded 
them, the rulers of three principal states of Rajputana—Jaipur, Jodh¬ 
pur and Udaipur emulated each other in repeating those actions of 
romance and valour, which involved them in conflict and ruin. The 
fratricidal war into which they rushed, exposed them to the inhuman 
atrocities of Marathas and Pindaris and reduced Rajputana into a 
seething cauldron of anarchy, chaos and warfare. 

The stellar character in this drama of warfare was Krishna 
Kumari, beautiful and accomplished daughter of Maharana Bhim Singh 
of Udaipur, who was affianced to the Maharaja of Jodhpur, whose 
name was also Bhim Singh. The death of the latter prevented the 
accomplishment of this marriage,^ and the princess was subsequently 
betrothed to Maharaja Jagat Singh of Jaipur. The Maharaja of 
Jaipur dispatched an escort of about three thousand troopers to bring 
Krishna Kumari to Jaipur for the celebrations of the wedding. The 
claims of the ruler of Jaipur on Krishna Kumari were, however, 
challenged by Maharaja Man Singh, the new Chief of Jodhpur, who 
claimed her hand as a successor of Bhim Singh and made an astound¬ 
ing claim that her marriage with Jagat Singh would tend to tarnish 
the fair and valorous traditions of the Rathors of Jodhpur. The 
escort sent by Jagat Singh was completely routed, and the Maharana 
of Udaipur, with precipitated and ill-advised haste, broke his daughter’s 
engagement with Jagat Singh and decided to marry her to Man Singh. 
It was a signal for the commencement of hostilities between Jodhpur 
and Jaipur, because the latter felt utterly humiliated at the decision of 
the Chief of Udaipur. Both the rulers were adamant, ‘neither of 
them conceiving that it would be consistent with his honour and dignity 
to yield to his rival, a point of so very delicate a nature among Rajpoots 
of high descent’.* 
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The Maharaja of Jaipur started elaborate preparation for the 
impending war. He, not only added Mevvatis and Hyderabad 
Pathans to his forces, but also secured the support of Pindari Amir 
Khan, the great opportunist, who was constantly on the look out for 
such windfalls. In their anxiety to win allies, both Jagat Singh and 
Man Singh made overtures to Rao Raja of Machcri and eagerly solicit¬ 
ed his aid in the ensuing hostilities. The Rao Raja, who enjoyed the 
protection of the British Government sought the advice of A. Seton, 
the Resident at Delhi, as to the attitude he should adopt towards 
these overtures. The British authorities, who at the time scrupulously 
pursued the policy of neutrality initiated by Lord Cornwallis, advised 
the Rao Raja that ‘as he had no quarrel or cause of dispute, with 
either of the contending Rajahs, he could not be expected to take part 
in the War’.^ I’hc Government of India fully endorsed the stand 
taken by the Resident, and directed him that he should tender a 
similar counsel to Maharaja of Bharatpur, who it was reported, was 
also being approached by the two Belligerents.* The Rao Raja of 
Machcri, who probably visioned in the conflict an unlimited scojv for 
expansion, had to desist from participation as a price of British protec¬ 
tion. 


In the meanwhile great anxiety w'as felt by both the chiefs about 
the ultimate conduct of Jaswant Rao Holkar in their War. The 
Maharaja of Jodhpur had placed great reliance on the supix>rt of 
Holkar, owing to their traditional affiliations, and because Holkar 
was under heavy obligation to him for giving shelter to his family during 
his late campaigns in Northern India. A Vakil of Jodhpur visited 
Hora, situated at a distance of about twenty-two miles from Ajmer, 
and endeavoured in vain to persuade Holkar to support his master’s 
cause. Jaswant Rao Holkar, true to his character, seemed hesitant 
but determined to fish in troubled waters rather than cast his die 
completely on one side.* He was equally anxious to know tlie attitude 
Sindhia might finally adopt, but in order to keep up appearances he 
sent Bhovv Bhaskar and Ghulam Khan, one after the other, on diplo¬ 
matic missions to Jagat Singh to dissuade the latter from pursuing the 
fatal course of action, he had under contemplation. To these sugges¬ 
tions the Maharaja of Jaipur consi.stcntly replied that Holkar should. 
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‘better abstain from all interference, and suffer them to settle their 
differences in their own way\^ Jagat Singh, with a view to ensure 
the neutrality and of effecting the removal of the forces of Holkar, 
offered him with success, ‘conditional bills of exchange to the amount 
of ten lakhs of rupees to be paid to him on his reaching Kotah, on his 
way to Deccan, but not before’* The stars of Jagat Singh for the time 
being were in the ascendant, because not only he got rid of Holkar, 
at least for the time being, but he was also joined by a formidable 
number of Jodhpur chiefs under Sawai Singh and Dhonkal Singh, 
a pretender to the throne of Jodhpur, whose claims were ‘said to be 
stronger than that of Maun Singh himself'.* The arrival of Dhonkal 
Singh caused a great jubilation in the Jaipur camp, and he was given 
a reception accorded only to the rulers of sovereign states. 

Finding himself completely detached and isolated, Man Singh 
became exasperated and panicky, and commenced a series of contacts 
with the British Resident at Delhi, Archibald Seton, in order to per^ 
suadc him to intercede on his behalf in his conflict with the ruler of 
Jaipur. His Vakil at Delhi, Fateh Ram Vyas suggested that his master 
would be delighted, if the dispute between him and the ‘Rajah of Jeypore 
could be brought to an amicable termination by the friendly interposi¬ 
tion of the British Government’.* Friendly mediation is never inconsis¬ 
tent with notions of neutrality, and it was an excellent opportunity 
for the British Government to exercise its offices for the establish¬ 
ment of tranquillity in that quarter of India, but its high dignitaries had 
shrouded themselves in a false glamour of neutralism. The Resident 
rejected this request on the plea that it was the principle of his ‘Govern¬ 
ment to avoid all mediatorial interference with foreign states excepting 
only when such interference was conformable to Treaties’.* The 
Resident, however, rightly declined a veiled offer made by Fateh Ram 
Vyas that Jodhpur should be taken under British protection, because 
accession to such a request at that time would have been tantamount 
to an aggression on the state of Jaipur. The Governor-General 
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also, gave his entire approbation of the stand taken by A. Seton, ai.d 
declared his views to be conformable to his.^ 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur was hard pressed by the triumphant 
march of Jagat Singh through his territory together with Dhonkal 
Singh who was now proclaimed by the confederates as the sovereign 
of Jodhpur. In this perilous situation, Man Singh made an alluring 
offer to the British Government that ‘if Mr. Seton and the Hon’ble 
Governor-General, who are the lords of the country, will now assist me 
and preserve me from dishonour, 1 will make a present to the British 
Government of the Purganas of Sambhur and Didwanah and two other 
districts and will moreover conform in every respect to the pleasure 
of the British Government’.* The offer was obviously made under 
abnormal circumstances, and its acceptance would not only have 
sullied the reputation of a great power, but would have been looked 
upon as the worst type of blackmail by Jaipur, and even by the Jodhpur 
ruler, in more sober moments. The Resident, A. Seton who was 
supported by th.'* Government at Calcutta,* justly refused to entertain 
the application because it was ‘the determined system of the British 
Government not to enter into any war for the purpose of obtaining an 
accession of territory’.^ 

If Man Singh found himself in sore straits, the condition of 
Jagat Singh was also not flattering. It is true that he laid siege to the 
Citadel of Jodhpur, where Man Singh had shut himself, and his ally 
Amir Khan was laying waste the country-side of Jodhpur, but his 
fortunes had begun to recede rapidly. Those Rathors of Jodhpur, 
who had rallied round his ally Dhonkal Singh were disgusted and 
infuriated at the appalling misery to which their compatriots were 
reduced by the hordes of Amir Khan and of Jaipur. A large body of 
them estimated at about ten thousand deserted Jagat Singh, and every 
effort made to dissuade them proved abortive. Amir Khan too was 
not merely a soldier of fortune but was also a very cunning and astute 
politician. It was not his intention to annihilate Jodhpur completely, 
because he realised that his interest would be served only if the country 
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remained involved in dissensions and warfare, and not in the Jaipur 
ruler’s securing an absolute ascendancy over Jodhpur. True to his 
notorious character, Amir Khan, therefore, charged Jagat Singh of 
laxity of fulfilling the expectations that he had aroused in his mind, 
and left his ally in the lurch. The forces of Amir Khan soon after 
commenced those historic incursions into the State of Jaipur, which 
completely undermined the peace and prosperity of this once celebrated 
principality. Moreover at such a distance from his capital, without 
money and resources, and sorrounded by indisciplined and clamorous 
troops, Jagat Singh himself seemed^ ’wavering and irresolute as to the 
course which he ought to adopt*. 

Maharaja Jagat Singh had for some time a reason to feel elated 
because his forces under Sheo Lai scored a victory against Amir Khan 
near Kishangarh on the 3rd o August 1807.* But instead of consoli¬ 
dating his victory he unwisely commenced expediting his favourite 
plan of marrying the Udaipur princess. Amir Khan, like a wounded 
lion, mustered up a formidable force, inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
Sheo Lai on the 18th of August 1807, and put him and his forces to 
flight. The tide turned against Jagat Singh, and the arrival of Sheo 
Lai and his army, in the vicinity of Jaipur, hotly pursued by Amir Khan 
spread unprecedented consternation in the city. The Maharani of 
Jaipur sought immediate aid from the Rao Raja of Macheri, who also, 
as explained earlier, was a Kachhwaha, a clan of Rajputs to which the 
royal house of Jaipur belongs.* The Rao Raja was deeply moved with 
the appeals of the Maharani and informed A. Seton, ‘that my sending 
troops for her protection would be a measure highly proper and becom¬ 
ing as well as creditable and honourable to myself’.* As was expected, 
the British Resident in consonance with the principles of policy already 
outlined asked the Rao Raja to ‘take no part in these hostilities, but te 
remain quiet and vigilant in his own country.’® 

In the meanwhile, the pressure of Amir Khan on Jaipur increased 
and the situation in the capital became all the more critical. The 
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Maharani, probably knowing the sympathetic attitude of the Rao Raja 
sent a new mission to solicit his active assistance against the Muslim 
marauder and warned the Macheri ruler that the safety and even 
honour of children and women at Jaipur was at stake and any reluc* 
tance on his part at such an awful juncture would be looked upon as 
sacrilegious. But he was again dissuaded by the British Resident at 
Delhi from either moving personally to the assistance of Jaipur or 
sending a contingent of his troops for the purpose.^ In view of the 
plight to which Jaipur was reduced by the Pindari free-booter, Jagat 
Singh found it necessary to raise the siege of Jodhpur and return to 
his capital. 

On return to his capital, Jagat Singh found himself alone in the 
midst of a host of enemies, who like worms were eating into his country. 
In this explosive situation, he approached the British Resident through 
a principal banker of Delhi, L. Har Sukh Rai, for alliance and protec¬ 
tion. But as usual A. Seton, with the subsequent approval of higher 
authorities,* declined the request. 

At this time Jaipur was assailed by another great calamity. 
Daulat Rao Sindhia also let loose his hordes under Bapuji Sindhia, 
over the unhappy land already trampled under the hoofs of Amir 
Khan’s horses. The Commander of Jaipur forces Chand Singh, 
despite his initial successes was besieged in the town of Todri, by 
Bapuji Sindhia, who threatened to destroy the place, if the person of 
Chand Singh was not surrendered, or in lieu thereof a sum of rupees 
forty lakhs was not paid to him. The news of this tragedy caused 
great sensation in the city of Jaipur. The Maharaja not only sent 
urgent messages to his feudatories for immediate relief,* but also 
attempted to conciliate Amir Khan and Maharaja Man Singh by send¬ 
ing his confidential servant Dina Ram Bhora with a view to patch up 
his differences with them.* He endeavoured to palliate Jaswant Rao 
Holkar by appointing Chattar Bhuj, Holkar’s confidential counsellor, 
as his Prime Minister. The brother of Chattar Bhuj, Bal Mukund, was 
nominated as the joint Vakil on the part of Holkar and Jagat Singh 
with the British Resident at Delhi.* The Maharaja appeared deter- 
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mined that if his negotiations for relief from these quarters failed, he 
would ‘purchase the retreat of his enemy’.^ He was soon disillusioned 
in these high hopes. Holkar was incapaciated from helping him be¬ 
cause of a mutiny in his own troops, and the memories of the ruler of 
Jodhpur were too fresh for this noble mission. Amir Khan was pre¬ 
cluded by his character from undertaking such a luadable venture. 

On the other hand, the embarrassments of the Maharaja 
increased because the pecuniary demands of Bapuji Rao Sindhia 
mounted higher and he added to his original demand of rupees forty 
lakhs, the expenses that had been incurred by his expedition. This 
was the last straw on the camel’s back, and driven by force of circums¬ 
tances, the Maharaja, once again turned to the British, notwithstanding 
that his recent solicitation had been summarily rejected. In August 
1808, his Vakil Bal Mukand waited upon A. Seton, with letters from 
his Chief and the Prime Minister and urged him to protect Jaipur, 
as consequent on the break up of the Mughal Empire the position 
of paramountcy had devolved upon the Company’s government to 
which lesser powers in the country looked up for protection.* But 
the Resident declined to furnish any kind of assistance, as ‘the British 
Government did not pretend or wish to be considered as an arbiter of 
the differences between independent states’, and there was no need to 
enter into alliance with Jaipur, when once it had been tried before with 
unpalatable results.* The request for mediation between Jaipur and 
Sindhia was also turned down . The Governor-General also endors¬ 
ed Seton’s decision in the matter.^ 

Finding that no succour could be expected from any quarter, 
the Maharaja compromised with Sindhia by paying liim a part of the 
exorbitant demand that he had made. The siege of Todri was lifted, 
and the Sindhia sent away a major part of his forces towards the north 
in the direction of Macheri and Shekhawati under Bapuji Sindhia and 
Narayan Rao. These marauders now looked for fresher and more 
virgin lands from where better harvests could be gleaned, and their 
approach spread an alarm in Shekhawati. Raja Abhey Singh of 
Khetri, a feudatory of Jaipur, entreated the Resident of Delhi for pro¬ 
tection, which if denied to his ancient estate, must at least be extended 
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to Koiputli, wliich he held as a grant from the Company. The 
Resident, Archibald Seton, wrote to the British Resident with Sindhia 
to persuade the latter to prevent his generals from penetrating into 
Kotputli.^ The Governor-General not only approved of his approach 
to Sindhia bul directed the Resident to employ British troops, if it 
became necessary, to defend Kotputli.* The first contacts with Sindhia 
did not bear fruit; but when the Resident lodged a protest a second time* 
backed by the Governor-Generars authority^ Bapuji Sindhia and 
Narayan Rao left Khetri, but not before doing a considerable mischief 
in Kotputli. 

By this time both Jaipur and Jodhpur were utterly exhausted and 
the truth dawned upon them that all the destruction and calamities, 
which had fallen upon their subjects were the results of their mutual 
dissension born of their desire to marry Princess Krishna Kumari of 
Udaipur. Both the rulers bound themselves by an oath to relinquish 
all thoughts of marrying the Udaipur Princess, and the understanding 
was to be reinforced ‘by a treaty of strict friendship and alliance 
between themselves, which was to be cemented by a double marriage, 
it having been determined that the Rajah of Jeypore was to marry the 
daughter of the Rajah of Joudpore and that the latter was to become 
the husband of the sister of the former’.* It is amusing to observe 
that Fateh Ram Vyas, the Vakil of Jodhpur at Delhi made an un¬ 
successful attempt to persuade the British Resident to witness the above 
fact as a kind of British guarantee for its observance by the parties, 
but Seton refused for obvious reasons to put his signature to it.® 

The reports of the negotiation of an alliance between the Maha¬ 
rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur frightened Amir Khan, who was busy in 
establishing his hold at Udaipur. He persuaded Maharana Bhim 
Singh, and succeeded in securing the death of Princess Krishna Kumari, 
who took poison, ‘earning the perpetual praise and admiration of 
mankind’.’ Amir Khan, after having now been instrumental in the 
perpetration of this ghastly and unpardonable tragedy, contemplated 
an invasion of Jaipur. He predicted rightly that by this stroke of 
policy, he had thrown a damper on the enthusiasm for alliance between 
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Jagat Singh and Man Singh, and secured the friendship or at least the 
neutrality of the Maharaja of Jodhpur in his proposed conflict with 
Jaipur, which was still suffering from the effects of late convulsions. 
The Maharaja of Jaipur, finding himself isolated, but undeterred by 
previous rebuffs again applied for British protection, which as usual 
was bluntl^iieclined. But his request that Lala Har Sukh Rai be sent 
to Jaipur so that ‘all matters under discussion might be arranged and 
brought to a conclusion’^ was conceded by the Resident. For this the 
Resident was severely reprimanded by the Governor-General, who 
feared that the dispatch of Har Sukh Rai to Jaipur would ‘probably 
appear to the public to be connected with the very negotiations, which 
we have positively and unformly declined’.* 

Hereafter the Maharaja made two more unsuccessful attempts 
to secure British aid against Amir Khan. Besides appealing to the 
Company as the paramount power to afford protection to Jaipur, he 
agreed this time to pay a fixed sum annually to Amir Khan, if under 
a British guarantee his territory was secured from further aggression 
on the part of the Pathan free-booter.* The Resident, however, 
bound by the policy of his superiors, again refused to have anything to 
do with their mutual quarrels.^ 

The catastrophe, to avert which the Maharaja had struggled so hard, 
broke out with all its violence and ferocity in the beginning of 1811. 
Amir Khan commenced his customary process of devastation with a 
view to intimidate the ruler of Jaipur into payment of a big blackmail. 
At last an agreement was reached with the invader on the 1 Ith of May 
1811, by which Amir Khan was to be paid a million of rupees, and 
his principal officer Mohammad Shah Khan was to receive rupees six 
lakhs, but the latter was to realise his share from the Chiefs of Shekha- 
wati against the arrears of tribute that they owned to their suzerain, 
the Maharaja of Jaipur.® This general license granted to him under 
duress, was fully exploited by the invader and he carried sword and 
fire through this unhappy land. He spared only the fief of Kotputli,® 
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as it was under the protection of the Company.^ It appears that the 
settlement with Amir Khan for a cash payment of a million of rupees 
did not reach a stage of finality, because he subsequently enhanced his 
demand to rupees seventeen lakhs. Even that demand was also 
conceded* and Amir Khan proceeded towards Jodhpur, whither 
Maharaja Man Singh had summoned him. 

The miserable plight of Jaipur now tempted many a political 
hawk and vulture, who hovered overhead to pounce upon the dis¬ 
integrating carcass. The most conspicuous among them was Rao 
Raja of Macheri, who resolved to fish in the troubled waters of Jaipur. 
He espoused the cause of Khusali Ram Bhora, who was trying to cap¬ 
ture the Ministerial gaddi of Jaipur, and sent two battalions of infantry 
and three hundred horses, who formed junction with Khusali Ram 
Bhora at Pratapgarh. The combined forces reached as near as twenty 
miles from the city of Jaipur. He was soon obliged to withdraw his 
troops on account of a rebuke administered by the British Resident at 
Delhi.* The Rao Raja had the daring to commit still another aggres¬ 
sion of far bigger dimensions against the bleeding state of Jaipur ruled 
by his own kith and kin. In 1811 he invaded Jaipur and occupied the 
fortresses of Sikrawa and Dubi, together with lands attached to them. 
His new aggression was ill-timed for him, because the political situa¬ 
tion at Delhi had meanwhile undergone a highly significant change. 
The new Resident C.T. Metcalfe took a very realistic view of the grow¬ 
ing Pindari menace not only to the principalities like Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Udaipur and others but also to the strength and stability of the British 
Empire in India. He had enough of political sagacity to understand 
that the only bulwark against the rising tempo of Pindari storms was 
these states and once these collapsed, there was nothing to avert a 
major and disastrous clash with the Pindaris, who swollen with the 
conquest of Rajputana would become too formidable to be conquered. 
The tone of the Resident, therefore, became increasingly and genuinely 
sympathetic towards the rapidly deteriorating condition of Jaipur. He 
asked the Rao Raja of Macheri, to withdraw from Sikrawa and Dubi. 
‘Never, never, never will the British Government cease to demand the 
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restoration of Dobce and Sikrawa to the Rajah of Jeypore,’ he wrote, 
*and, if to accomplish that purpose, war be unavoidable, however much 
it will regret the necessity of hostilities, still it will not fail to do its 
utmost to compel you to perform that indispensable act of justice’.* 
Though behind this assertion there was a lurking fear of a counter- 
invasion of Macheri, by Jaipur forces,* which would have decidedly 
driven the paramount power into an awkward and piquant situation, 
it is difficult to restrain a keen appreciation of the noble and bold 
stand taken by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

The emphatic and repeated warnings of the Resident had no effect 
on the Rao Raja, who clung fast to his usurpations. The Resident, 
becoming convinced that the methods of persuasion would not avail, 
urged the Government that adequate armed forces should be dispatched 
to bring the chief of Macheri round to the path of justice and equity. 
The Resident received a pat at the back, and was directed that if the 
Rao Raja remained adamant, British forces must reduce him to un¬ 
conditional surrender and enforce the payment on his part of full 
indemnity for the expenses incurred in such an expedition.* When the 
British forces reached the vicinity of his capital, the Rao Raja thought 
it politic to surrender the districts and to pay to the British Company 
the cost incurred in the mobilisation of their forces. 

The prolonged political instability in Jaipur brought into fore¬ 
front another interesting personality, Man Singh, a pretender to the 
throne of Jaipur, who styled himself as Maharaja Sawai Man Singh 
and lived at Gawalior on a jagir granted to him by Daulat Rao Sindhia. 
He contended that he was the son of Prithi Singh II, brother and pre¬ 
decessor of Maharaja Pratap Singh, and that on his father’s death his 
mother had sent him away to her father, the Maharaja of Kishangarh 
for the purposes of security.* It so happened that ultimately Man 
Singh secured maintenance and asylum with Sindhia, who employed 
him on several occasions for threatening and coercing the Maharaja 
of Jaipur. His claims to the throne were never countenanced by any 
notable elements at Jaipur, and the Governor-General revealed 
a high sense of statesmanship by not only declining his application for 
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British support, but also by directing the Resident with Sindhia that 
such applications should never even be forwarded to him because^ 
‘if known to the reigning Rajah of Jeypoor, it could not fail to excite 
in his mind unjust suspicions of the views and intentions of the British 
Government’.^ According to him the validity of the claims of Man 
Singh had always been considered dubious, and now, even these had 
become obsolete with the lapse of a period of 34 years since the death 
of his reputed father.* 

After the lapse of some time, another event took place, which put 
to severe test, the British pretensions of absolutely scrupulous and 
honest dealings with Jaipur. One of the Chiefs of Shekhawati, 
Thakur Sham Singh, was reported to have committed depredations on 
the frontier villages of the British territory, Behil, Parsrampur and 
others. Repeated and urgent warnings were sent to him. In the 
beginning, he was required to restore the property he had plundered, 
and to furnish a guarantee for good and peaceful behaviour in the 
future.* When these requisitions bore no fruit, a protest was lodged 
with Maharaja Jagat Singh because Sham Singh was a vassal of the 
Jaipur State. The ruler of Jaipur, evinced his utmost concern and 
anxiety over the insolent conduct of his feudatory, but ‘avowed his 
inability to punish or restrain Sham Singh’.* The Resident formulated 
a number of schemes for chastising Sham Singh, but it was eventually 
decided to force Sham Singh to make good the loss that he had inflicted 
on the people of the villages and to pay for the expenses of the expedi¬ 
tion. If Sham Singh failed to meet these pecuniary demands, the 
Resident suggested the appropriation as security of either hostages 
or a part of his country to remain in the possession of the Company 
until the amount was paid. The Resident was given a considerable 
latitude to exercise his discretion but he was intimated that even, ‘the 
temporary appropriation of territory would in some respects be incon¬ 
venient and objectionable and it might therefore be preferable to take 
hostages, of that species if security shall appear to be sufficient.’* 
Meanwhile circumstances had developed, which made it inexpe- 
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dient to initiate any active military operations against Sham Singh. 
Together with other chiefs of Shekhawati, Sham Singh was summoned 
by the Maharaja of Jaipur to fight to recover some of the lands, which 
belonged to the State, but had been usurped by his enemies and rebels.^ 
The Maharaja had already been apprised by his Agent at Delhi about 
the preparations that were afoot for penalising Sham Singh. The ruler, 
therefore, successfully persuaded Sham Singh, at a time of crisis in the 
history of Jaipur, not to aggravate further the woes and miseries of the 
State, by forcing the British Government to dispatch an armed expedi¬ 
tion against him. Sham Singh complied and restored the property 
and prisoners he had captured at Parsrampur. The value of property, 
which he had plundered near Behil was assessed and handed over to the 
British Resident on the 11th of July 1812. Both the Maharaja and 
Thakur Sham Singh gave a written guarantee for the good conduct of 
the latter in future. The Resident, therefore, ordered the abandon¬ 
ment of all the preparations for a campaign against Sham Singh.* 
It was estimated that the cost to the Company’s exchequer for the pre¬ 
parations of an expedition against Sham Singh was about rupees thirty 
thousand, but the Resident, very generously and wisely wrote off the 
entire sum because, ‘the object gained by this expenditure appeared to 
be by no means inadequate to the expenses’.* 

Sir Charles Metcalfe justified his magnanimity on the ground that 
beset by formidable enemies, the State of Jaipur deserved all possible 
indulgence and consideration on the part of the British Government. 
In his predicaments, the Maharaja required the active support of 
Sham Singh, which he would have decidedly lost, if the Company had 
insisted on the payment of an indemnity. The practical aspect of the 
policy was that the meagre resources of Sham Singh would have made 
it impossible for the British Government to exact indemnity, and its 
actual payment would have devolved upon the Maharaja, who was 
already overburdened with colossal liabilities.* It was, therefore, a 
matter of sound judgment to refrain from insisting on such an iniquit¬ 
ous demand, and thereby secure the perpetual regards and gratitude 
of the Maharaja of Jaipur and Thakur Sham Singh. Sir Charles Met- 
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calfe’s policy received full and unreserved support from the supreme 
Government, which not only confirmed his orders for the cessation of 
hostilities^ but also agreed not to press the demand for reparations.* 
Thus ended a historic drama, which was apprehended to cause grave 
repercussions, due to a display of energy and statesmanship by Maharaja 
Jagat Singh and an admirable goodwill and generosity by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. 

The troubles of Jaipur were yet not over; in fact these seemed 
to move towards a climax. Nationalist and patriotic forces in the 
state rallied under Rao Cliand Singh, who saw a capital opportunity 
to avenge to wrongs done by Amir Khan and invaded the latter’s 
territory of Tonk. He was further encouraged by a steady decline 
in the strength of Amir Khan’s Commander, Mohammad Shah Khan, 
whose forces had been materially reduced by mutiny and desertions. 
The Rao inflicted a crushing defeat upon Mohammad Shah Khan and 
drove him to Tonk, where the latter shut himself in the fortress of 
Amirgarh. Chand Singh laid siege to Amirgarh, but the report of 
his exploits brought the full fury of ire and retaliation upon him, and 
Jaipur had to pay a very heavy price. Amir Khan returned hastily 
from Jodhpur and began ruthlessly and remorselessly laying waste 
the whole countryside of the Jaipur state.* The Maharaja appealed 
in vain to the Governor-General,* but ultimately patched up with 
Amir Khan by paying a blackmail. 

Amir Khan’s withdrawal was followed once again by a raid of 
Jaipur by Bapuji Sindhia, who spread his depredations all over the 
state, and impoverished it by laying it under exorbitant exactions in 
the beginning of the year 1814. Maharaja Jagat Singh’s passionate 
appeal to the Governor-General for an alliance and protection was of 
no avail,® and proved to be a cry in the wilderness. Even the advice 
sought by him was declined.® The Maharaja had to open his coffers, 
and bought off the departure of Bapuji Sindhia at a great price. 
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Internal dissensions raised their heads in the wake of external 
troubles. Factions rose and began to wrangle for supremacy at 
Jaipur. Misser Sheo Narain, patriotic and able but incapaciated by 
old age, was Prime Minister at this time. Finding a dangerous array 
of forces against him and disgusted with the way Jaipur was being 
fleeced, he again turned to the British Goveniment for a protective 
alliance through his Vakil^ but had no success. Unable to cope with 
the opposition that gathered round him, and to a certain extent dis¬ 
appointed with the irresponsive attitude of the British Government, 
Misser Sheo Narain ended his life by swallowing a pounded diamond.* 

Misser Ganesh Narain, who succeeded his father as Prime 
Minister had neither the experience nor the prestige of Sheo Narain 
to overcome the difficulties that beset him. Though Amir Khan was 
engaged in his pursuits at Jodhpur, some of his generals were continu¬ 
ing their destructive work in the domains of Jaipur.* Ganesh Narain’s 
own opponents in Jaipur had become more formidable since the death 
of his father. The new Prime Minister, like his father, appeared to 
consider an alliance with the British Government as the panacea of 
all his ills. Raja Abhey Singh of Khetri, who was his principal 
supporter, and was reputed to enjoy an implicit confidence of the 
British Government, was now requested to contact the Delhi Resident. 
The good offices of Abhey Singh also proved abortive, and the British 
Resident turned a deaf ear to his request.* 

Soon after, the position of Misser Ganesh Narain became pre¬ 
carious, and he was ousted from office by a clique led by Rao Raja 
Lachman Singh of Sikar.® Misser Ganesh Narain together with his 
supporters Bakshi Manji Das, the Raja of Khetri and others quitted 
Jaipur and started plundering the territories of their arch-rival the Rao 
Raja of Sikar. They were joined in this unholy crusade by a detach¬ 
ment of troops from the Maharaja of Bikaner, ‘who for reasons of 
his own was inimical towards Sikar.’® The State of Jaipur now pre¬ 
sented an extraordinary spectacle of being recklessly pressed both by * 
internal and external forces. Rao Chand Singh, who was sent to 
crush the confederates led by Ganesh Narain, Manji Das and Abhey 
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Singh,^ according to the secret instructions of the Maharaja, patched up 
\vith the recalcitrant nobles. Misser Ganesh Narain was discarded, 
but his friend Bakshi Manji Das was brought back, and the Maharaja 
installed him as Prime Minister.* 

Bakshi Manji Das, the new Prime Minister soon assumed the 
leadership of those nationalist forces in Jaipur, who were convinced 
that provided Jaipur could forge a united front, there could be 
adequate resources to drive away all her adversaries. They were 
averse to any form of tutelage, Pathan, Maratha or even British. He 
was ably assisted by Rao Chand Singh, who was equally determined 
to lay aside the policy of appeasement pursued towards the Pindaris 
and Marathas. Manji Das was sincerely desirous of maintaining 
relations of utmost cordiality towards the British Government, but 
was resolved not to barter away the independence of Jaipur for a 
guarantee of protection. He wanted the continuance of parleys with 
that Government to serve as a counterblast against the growing menace 
of Amir Khan. 

It is a strange irony of History that when Manji Das came to the 
helm of affairs at Jaipur, the authorities both at Delhi and Calcutta 
were becoming increasingly conscious of the expediency of negotiating 
a fresh Treaty of alliance with Jaipur. The Earl of Moira (afterwards 
Marquess of Hastings), who took over as Governor-General in 1813, 
had an inherent contempt for the Policy of Non-Intervention, which 
had obsessed the minds of the British authorities for over a decade. He 
realised at the very outset that war with Pindari was inevitable and 
Jaipur and other states of Rajputana must be wooed against that 
eventuality. Shocked at the miserable plight of that state, he wrote on 
January 15,1815, that an alliance with Jaipur was, ‘equally counseUed 
by generous humanity and by unquestionaMe interests’.* 

His views on Jaipur had already been vigorously reinforced by 
a directive from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
dated the 23rd of December 1813, which reached Calcutta on the 10th 
of June 1814. The publication of the ‘Political History of India’' 
by John Malcolm spread a wave of sympathy for Jaipur in the ruling 
circles of Company in London. His able and classic criticism of the 
revocation in 1806 of the Treaty of Alliance with Jaipur put the 
Directors in a repentant mood, and they instructed the Governor- 
General* to retake Jaipur under British protection. 
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Above all, the Resident at Delhi was an out and out supporter 
of the extension of protective alliance to the state of Jaipur both as a 
matter of policy and on human considerations. With a laudable 
obstinacy he pleaded not only the cause of Jaipur but also of the 
imperative and immediate necessity of nipping the Pindari menace in 
the bud. ‘The whole of them,’ he wrote, ‘are the enemies of all states, 
and they have all been engaged in ravaging either our own provinces 
or those of our allies.* The activities of Amir Khan and his predatory 
hordes were, he added, ‘in-compatible with the preservation of the 
tranquillity of India’.^ In a brilliant dispatch, he attempted a rational 
and convincing rebuttal of the arguments usually arraigned against a 
Treaty with Jaipur and maintained that the Treaties with Sindhia and 
Holkar did not preclude possibilities of an alliance with the states of 
Rajputana. In his view Jaipur would not be a liability to the Com¬ 
pany, as it would be required to pay a handsome tribute which it would 
not be beyond its power to afford, when as a result of British protection 
absolute peace was established in its territories. While agreeing 
with the proposal that Jaipur should be included in a general plan of 
bringing all the states of Rajasthan under British protection, he urged 
that an alliance with that state should mark the beginning of a series 
of treaties with other powers in that region, for it would be too much 
to expect that all the states would seek an alliance simultaneously and 
at a time convenient to the British Government alone. He concluded 
with a note of warning that, ‘if we refuse now to conclude an alliance 
with Jeypore, it may happen that Jeypore will be reluctant to conclude 
one at the precise period, when we deem it advantageous for ourselves.’* 
It would be soon observed that the statement had a prophetic preci¬ 
sion and Metcalfe was justified in his fears. 

Sir Charles elaborated the moral aspect of the Jaipur issue in his 
famous minute on Bharatpur, wherein he attempted to arouse the 
conscience of the British Government, by charging it with ingratitude 
and callousness in the face of meritorious services rendered by that 
state. The British Government employed the troops and resources 
of the Maharaja against Holkar, but after the termination of hostilities 
abandoned him to his erstwhile enemies.* Such powerful remons¬ 
trance on the part of the British Resident could not go unheeded. 
There was also a growing realism of the colossal Pindari problem, and 
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a conviction that the support of Jaipur and other states must be secur* 
ed to wipe off this menace. Unfortunately when favourable instruct 
tions from London arrived on June 10, 1814, the Gorkha war was 
being waged, and Lord Moira, in spite of his pronounced sympathies 
for Jaipur, resolved to put the issue in cold storage for the time being, 
because it was thought risky in the midst of a war to provoke the 
Pindaris and the Marathas. On April 28,1816, however, John Adam, 
Secretary to the Government, informed Metcalfe of the Government’s 
resolution to renew alliance with Jaipur, adding that ‘we sliall yet save 
that devoted state and combine the cause of justice and humanity, 
with the promotion of our own interests’.^ Extensive military prepara¬ 
tions were made to strike at such quarters, as might attempt to thwart 
the consummation of an alliance with Jaipur. Large contingents of 
troops were massed at Rewari to drive out the Pindaris from Jaipur, 
and the mobilisaton of the four principal subsidiary forces with 
Gaekwar, Peshwa, Nizam and Bhonsle was contemplated to over-awe 
Sindhia and Holkar.* 

It took time for the British plan to materialise because Jaipur’s 
new Prime Minister Bakshi Manji Das, wished to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the State against all foreign influences, including 
those of the Pindaris, the Marathas and the British. Moreover Amir 
Khan again invaded Jaipur, and after devastating the countryside 
laid siege to the capital itself. As has been referred before, Manji 
Das wanted to keep alive the negotiations with the British Govern¬ 
ment, as a stick with which to beat Amir Khan and he sent a diplomatic 
mission headed by Shankar Das to Delhi. Negotiations came to a 
stand-still, because, though all other clauses of a proposed Treaty 
were settled, the clause concerning the annual tribute proved a stumbl¬ 
ing block. 

At the same time the bargaining power of the Jaipur envoy was 
enhanced because Amir Khan lifted the siege of Jaipur. It is 
claimed that the Pindari chief was profoundly impressed by the heroic 
defence of the city under Manji Das and Rao Chand Singh, who 
harassed his armies with numerous successful sallies. He seemed 
also aware of the negotiations that were afoot at Delhi and deemed it 
a political folly to precipitate the issue by killing the hen that laid the 
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golden egg. He readily availed himself of the opportunity to depart, 
when the Maharani of Jaipur, Rathoriji, a daughter of the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, appealed to him in the name of friendship that subsisted 
between him and her father.^ Amir Khan retired in July 1816 after 
exacting a promise of a heavy pecuniary compensation; a pledge that 
was never honoured. 

The retirement of Amir Khan was hailed as a national victory 
at Jaipur, and Shankar Das now demanded from the British Resident 
not only a substantial reduction in the proposed tribute but also sought 
British assistance in the recovery of Tonk, Rampura and other towns, 
which had been wrested by Amir Khan from Jaipur. This obviously, 
the British Government could not do and the negotiations broke down 
in the beginning of August 1816. All military operations that had been 
planned or executed by the British Government were abandoned. 

Aware of the ever-recurring external danger to which Jaipur was 
exposed, Bakshi Manji Das sent another mission to Delhi in November, 
1816, but it also wrecked against the rock of the tribute issue. The 
force of international circumstances at Jaipur, however, eliminated the 
principal hurdle, and the way was paved for a Treaty of alliance, but 
not without considerable higgling and obstacles. In Jaipur Manji 
Das was dismissed and imprisoned in the fortress of Amber.* Amir 
Khan and the Marathas tried to prevent the conclusion of an alliance 
between the Company and Jaipur. But when the British began 
negotiations with some of the vassals of the Maharaja, such as Khetri 
and Uniara,* the Jaipur ruler was alarmed and at once agreed to con¬ 
clude a subsidiary alliance. This was done on April 2, 1818. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BEGINNING OF BRITISH INFLUENCE 
(1818-1821) 

The Treaty of 1818 was decidedly at variance with that of 1803, 
both in letter and spirit, and was in consonance with the power and 
prestige acquired by the British in India by that time. The first two 
articles contain the customary assurances of mutual friendship and 
include a pledge on the part of the British Government to guard the 
state against its enemies. The third article is highly significant and 
abundantly reveals the nature and character of the status, which Jaipur 
was to occupy in its relations to the British Government. It was 
required that Jaipur *will act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government and acknowledge its supremacy and will not have 
any connections with other chiefs and states’.^ It is undeniably true 
that the subordination of Jaipur was implicit in the Treaty of 1803, 
but emphasis was more on a status of equality and mutual respect, 
than on the assertion of British paramountcy. The Treaty of 1818 made 
an unambiguous and categorical declaration of British Suzerainty over 
Jaipur. This basic feature of the new treaty was further reinforced 
by the fourth and fifth articles, which desired Jaipur to direct its rela¬ 
tions with other states through the medium of the British Government 
alone, and to submit all her conflicts with foreign powers to the arbitra¬ 
tion and award of the Company. 

The sixth article of the Treaty of 1818 needs a more detailed 
analysis, because it was secured under compulsion and was pregnant 
with far-reaching implications for the relationship between the signato¬ 
ries. It laid down that no tribute was to be charged from Jaipur during 
the first year after the conclusion of the treaty. During the second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth years; four, five, six, seven and eight lakhs 
of rupees respectively were to be paid by Jaipur. Thereafter eight 
lakhs of Delhi rupees annually were to be paid by Jaipur, but when its 
revenues exceeded rupees forty lakhs a year, it was required to surrender 
to the British Government five-sixteenth of the excess, *in addition 
to the eight lakhs above mentioned’.* The treaty of 1803 had not 
burdened Jaipur with any financial liabilities and it was probably prin« 
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cipally due to this reason that the Treaty was unilaterally dissolved by 
the British in 1806. It is difficult to challenge the prerogative of a 
paramount power to demand some pecuniary compensation for the 
services it is often required to render, but the British demand of an 
annual tribute, with additional obligations in case of a surplus over an 
annual revenue of forty lakhs of rupees was disproportionate to the 
imperial obligation assumed by it and was based upon ‘very erroneous 
impression as to the productive power’ of Jaipur.^ 

The stipulation was incorporated in the treaty because of the 
fantastic and exaggerated notions entertained about the wealth and 
potentialities of Jaipur. It may be admitted that the revenues of [the 
state exceeded a crore of rupees per annum during the reign of the 
famous Sawai Jai Singh,* but much water had flowed under the bridge 
since those robust times. Rich and extensive territories of Jaipur had 
been permanently alienated in the formation of principalities like 
Alwar, Bharatpur and Tonk. The predatory hordes of Marathas and 
Pindaris had paralysed its thriving agriculture and flourishing marts. 
The infatuation, all the same, persisted so doggedly in the minds of the 
British administrators that as late as November 1821, Captain Stewart, 
Political Agent at Jaipur, estimated the revenues of Jaipur as over 
rupees sixty-five lakhs a year.* We, on the other hand, know from 
unimpeachable evidence that throughout the minority of Jai Singh and 
Ram Singh, the revenues of the state never approximated even half of 
this sum.* 

The payment of such a huge sum as tribute out of a meagre annual 
revenue, which averaged rupees twenty-two to rupees twenty-three 
lakhs a year, even according to Captain Thorsby, Political Agent at 
Jaipur in 1841, ‘could not be accomplished save by such sacrifices on 
the part of the Jaipur State as would deprive the Government of the 
means of supporting an efficient administration in the country, giving 
rise to confusion and anarchy’.^ The Regent Rani and her ministers 
repeatedly declared, that inspite of the rigorous economy effected by 
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them, distress and chaos increased in the state because of the large 
tribute that was paid to the Company.^ The inevitable consequence 
was that Jaipur’s association with the British Government synchro* 
nised with the commencement of an era in the history of Jaipur, which 
was marked by political and economic anarchy, and not only disorders 
and revolts became chronic, but its debts multiplied every year. The 
Maharaja also rightly grumbled, that he had been accorded an in¬ 
vidious treatment, and the tribute demanded from him was much 
heavier than what was paid by other surrounding states * 

What is still more significant from our point of view is that by a 
broad and general interpretation of the sixth article, the British envoys 
considered it right and just to interfere even in the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration of the state. It was asserted that the security and protection 
guaranteed to the state, must be harnessed by its rulers in the improve¬ 
ment of revenues, so that British Government should not only secure 
the maximum tribute fixed by the treaty at the end of the sixth year, 
but also the stipulated share of surplus. As the British Government 
was an acknowledged partner in the revenues of the state, it claimed a 
right both on matters of justice and policy to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Jaipur, more particularly in the details of its revenue adminis¬ 
tration.* As time lapsed, the sixth article was exploited more and more 
by the British authorities to lengthen their control over all the phases 
of the Government of Jaipur. Even the appointment of Captain J. 
Stewart as the first Political Agent at Jaipur in 1821 was made with the 
ostensible purpose of initiating reforms in the revenue system of the 
state, though in reality it became a camouflage to permeate the entire 
range of state government. 

In short, the sixth article of the Treaty of 1818 was highly mis¬ 
chievous in its implications and rendered a disservice both to the 
paramount power and its dependent slate by jeopardising all initiative, 
drying up all streams of energy and destroying all fibres of moral 
courage and uprightness in the latter. Neither the British Govern¬ 
ment, nor the state of Jaipur, for a long time, could reap the harvest 
of hopes and advantages that were anticipated to accrue from this 
treaty. The utility of a measure is often judged by the way it stands 
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the test of times, and it may be added, without fear of denial, that the 
sixth article of the Treaty soon lost its ground under the impact of 
fresh and useful experience gained by the British Agents at Jaipur. 
Except for a brief spell at the outset, when the vision of the British 
authorities was clouded with ignorance, it is fortunate that the injustice 
and folly of this clause was soon realised, but the resolution to revoke 
it was reluctantly and hesitatingly taken at a very belated stage, when 
much damage and mischief had already been done by this obnoxious 
clause. 

The seventh article of the Treaty was a more explicit repetition 
of the tenor of the Treaty of 1803 and was even couched in a milder 
form. The paramount power was legitimately entitled to expect that 
‘the principality of Jyepoor shall furnish troops according to its means, 
at the requisition of the British Government*^ The eighth and ninth 
articles were customary and traditional because their value did not rest 
on paper, but was revealed in the practical and actual passage of 
life. It may however suffice to add here, that whereas the former 
article guaranteed the complete independence of Jaipur rulers in the 
internal affairs of the state, the latter was very elastic and laid down 
that the paramount power would work for the prosperity of the state 
of Jaipur only if the Maharaja evinced ‘a faithful attachment to the 
British Government’.* It is obvious that the verdict of the paramount 
power could alone determine ultimately as to what constituted ‘a faith¬ 
ful attachment’, and for that reason it was fraught with dangerous 
possibilities. The British Government could at any time release 
itself of the obligations it owed to the Jaipur state, but it is gratifying to 
observe that no opportunity ever arose of testing the implications of 
this clause. 

Taken as a whole, though its glamour was marred by the inser¬ 
tion of a few unpalatable and unbearable demands, the Treaty of 1818 
was a foregone event. The logic of History and the force of circum¬ 
stances drove Jaipur into the fold of British influence. It was becom¬ 
ing increasingly impossible for a petty state like Jaipur, to maintain 
its independent existence against odds and hazards which faced her 
after the collapse of the Mughal Empire. The ruler and the people 
of Jaipur had long realised the imperative necessity of British protec¬ 
tion, but they were forced to accept certain conditions which belied 
thdr expectations and imperilled their prosperity for a long time. 
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The signing of the Treaty of 1818 was a signal for the British 
interferences start in the internal affairsof the administration of Jaipur. 
Owing to the extravagant character of Jagat Singh, and prolonged 
invasions and anarchy, a large portion of the Khalsa lands, on which 
the state exchequer principally relied, had gradually slipped over into 
the hands of favourites and usurpers. It became difficult to stabilise 
the routine administration of the state, and the payment of the tribute 
became a matter of still higher improbability. The British Govern¬ 
ment was naturally interested in this important issue, and the Resi¬ 
dent, Sir David Ochterlony visited Jaipur, where he attended a meeting 
of the Chiefs of the state on 17th June, 1818.^ The Maharaja read out 
a paper* in Hindi, which he required all the chiefs to sign. In addi¬ 
tion to the restoration of Khalsa lands, which they had taken over 
during the late confusion, the chiefs were required to disgorge all 
extortions and malpractices. They were not to support or harbour 
robbers. Traders and merchants were not to be harassed, and the 
chiefs were to make good all losses that the former might sustain during 
their transit through their Jagirs. The Chiefs must perform their 
feudal services to the state with the utmost submission. The relatives 
and dependants of Chiefs, who owned land through a separate patta 
must render their services to the state separately. The imposition 
of duty on merchandise was declared a royal prerogative, and the 
Chiefs were expected to discard all usages of tyranny and oppression 
over the rayot. 

Many of the Chiefs, who had fed themselves fat during the days 
of anarchy, evinced reluctance in signing a paper, which deprived 
them of their rich prizes. Sir David Ochterlony thereupon, in a brief 
speech, advised the chiefs to accept the Maharaja’s legitimate demands 
as these were conducive to the interests and prosperity not only of the 
state, but also of the individual chiefs. He warned them that he ‘had 
been sent by the Governor-General to maintain those rights, to assert 
them and to enforce them, in one word that the friends of the Maharaja 
were the friends of the British Government, and his enemies, their 
enemies*.* The warning created a profound impression and the paper 
was signed by all the Chiefs except the Raja of Uniara, who objected 
on the groimd that his signatures would imply that he had been 
guilty of dereliction of duty in the past. The Resident again intervened 
successfully, and the Uniara Raja fell in line with his fellow Chiefs. 
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Though the paper was signed on the 21st of June, many Chiefs 
continued to seek elucidation of the various articles for several days 
from the British Resident. It may be of some interest to note here the 
specific examples of the Shekhawati Chiefs Sham Singh and Bakhtawar 
Singh who told Sir David that they had received some lands five or 
six years ago from Maharaja Jagat Singh under a regular grant and 
therefore these lands should be excluded from the scope of the paper. 
To them, and to all others, who sought his advice, the Resident declar¬ 
ed that such grants could not be recognised as valid because all 
such ‘lands in general had been first usurped, and measures adopted 
with the Manager of the day to obtain a sunnud’.^ The Governor- 
General approved the proceedings of Sir David Ochterlony at Jaipur, 
but he entertained apprehensions ‘that the ineflBciency of the Ministers 
and the unfortunate defects of the Rajah’s personal character’ would 
be ‘serious impediments to the early and complete establishment of 
our views for the advantage of Jaipur.’* 

Although the resumption of Khalsa lands was expected to 
benefit the British Government also, Sir David Ochterlony’s earnest¬ 
ness in bringing the negotiations to a successful end deserve recogni¬ 
tion. The signing of Paper proved, however, not the end, but rather 
the beginning of difficulties, which were connected with its enforce¬ 
ment, The Resident ‘found the signatures much easier obtained than 
the performance of the promise implied in it’.* The first great opposi¬ 
tion came from Thakur Bharat Singh, who had distinguished himself 
by defending Madhopur against Amir Khan for a long time. Though 
in the beginning, he expressed his willingness to surrender the fort, 
he later on fled to Madhopur, and showed his determination to die in 
its defence. The Resident immediately ordered an attack on the fort. 
This extreme step, adopted by Sir David Ochterlony, was approved by 
the authorities at Calcutta, because it was likely to serve as a deterrent 
for others also.^ Bharat Singh saw the light of reason and surrendered. 

The example of Bharat Singh, and the availability of another 
British force under the command of Major Butler near at hand immen¬ 
sely helped the Resident in expediting the resumption of all the Khalsa 
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lands. Those chiefs, who had been wavering so far now hurried 
in parting with their ill-got lands. Rawal Bairi Sal, the Thakur of 
Samod, who had obstinately stuck to his illegal acquisitions, gave up 
all of these. Even the nephew of Manji Das surrendered to the 
Maharaja seven fortresses, which his uncle had appropriated during 
his premiership of the state.^ The whole affair, however, helped in 
the emergence of another factor which created awkward and danger¬ 
ous repercussions in the future history of Jaipur. It became quite 
clear to the Chiefs that a new influence, that of the British, had now 
crept into Jaipur, which was higher and more powerful than that of 
their own sovereign. Some of the vassal chiefs endeavoured to turn 
this to their advantage and to drive a wedge between the two to sub¬ 
serve their own interests. 

The state had hardly a breathing time, when it again plunged 
into confusion with the death of Maharaja Jagat Singh in December 
1818. This untimely death produced tragic consequences for a quar¬ 
ter of a century. Two successive minority reigns, which followed 
Jagat Singh’s demise, necessitated the establishment of Regencies, 
which at times forced and on other times tempted the representatives 
of the paramount power to interfere actively and even aggressively 
in the domestic affairs of the state. As Jagat Singh left no son, his 
Minister Mohan Ram Nazir proclaimed Mohan Singh, a son of an 
ex-Raja of Narwar, as the Maharaja of Jaipur under the title of Sawai 
Man Singh. The Prince, only a young boy, was a Kachhwaha Rajput 
and was a descendant of Maharaja Prithvi Raj, the twelfth Kachh¬ 
waha ruler of Amber.* It was stated that he had been adopted as 
a son by Jagat Singh during his life time, but the Minister requested 
the Resident to reach Jaipur immediately or at least to send his 
Deputy Barkat Ali Khan to satisfy himself personally as to the genuine¬ 
ness of his contention and accord his recognition to the boy’s succes¬ 
sion.* Sir David Ochterlony turned down this request on the plea 
that the presence of the Resident or his Deputy at Jaipur would be 
tantamount to a tacit recognition of the Narwar Prince as the sovereign 
of Jaipur. He felt that if the new succession proved contrary to 
the wishes of the Chiefs of Jaipur, representations to the British 
Government would inevitably be made by the disgruntled Thakurs, 
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and that would be the opportune time for the paramount power to step 
in and give its verdict. 

This reluctance on the part of the British Resident to give his 
decided views on the disputed succession was surcharged with bad 
omens for the peace of the state. Even the Governor-General doubted 
the sagacity of delay on the part of the Resident, and in very guarded 
but clear terms asked him not to ‘excite vacillation on the part of the 
Thakoors by intimating the doubts of the Goveniment’.^ The 
Resident, in the meanwhile received letters from several chiefs, includ¬ 
ing one from the Raja of Uniara, bearing testimony to the just and 
legitimate claims of the Narwar Prince to the throne of Jaipur, and 
recommended to the Supreme Government to confirm his succession.* 
The Governor General received a Kharita from the Narwar Prince 
also, who claimed that his accession to the throne of Jaipur was disput¬ 
ed by none.* It is paradoxical, that the Governor General, who had 
so far pleaded expeditiousness on this issue, now advised the Resi¬ 
dent, that in spite of the weighty evidence he had submitted, it was 
desirable to pursue further investigations to arrive at a satisfactory and 
mature conclusion.* 

This policy of wait and drift encouraged the elements, which had 
remained dormant so far to raise their heads. Rao Lachhman Rao 
the Jaipur Vakil at Delhi was the first to challenge the succession, 
and he declared that the late Maharaja had died as a result of a foul 
play on the part of Mohan Ram Nazir.* Thakur Bahadur Singh of 
Jhelli, who was descended from Jhujar Singh, the second son of Man 
Singh, a contemporary of Akbar, in a long petition claimed that his 
rights to the throne were not only higher than those of the Narwar 
Prince, but were also recognised by the wives of the late Maharaja.* 
Maharaja Kalian Singh of Kishangarh, a relative of the pretender Man 
Singh of Gwalior, considered the opportunity appropriate and plead¬ 
ed on behalf of the latter. He added that the Narwar Prince was an 
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imposter, and begged the Governor General ‘to consider it to be an 
obligation of paramount power and authority to cause justice to be 
done to the rightful claimant*.^ 

The sudden emergence of these claimants made the Resident 
realise the folly of his vacillation. Mohan Ram Nazir also deprecat* 
ed his attitude and warned that as a patron of the state, the Resident 
was not expected to remain indifferent at such a crucial stage in the 
history of Jaipur. He urged him to visit Jaipur at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and assured him that he was prepared to be 
punished if he had done anything unjust or ignoble.* The Resident 
agreed to comply.® But meanwhile report reached Delhi of the preg¬ 
nancy of Bhatteaniji, a Dowager Maharani of Jaipur, and the Minister 
Mohan Ram Nazir apprised the Resident that ‘the customary rejoic¬ 
ings on the declared and acknowledged pregnancy had been observed’.* 
The position of the Narwar Prince, who had been on the throne of 
Jaipur for several months as Maharaja Sawai Man Singh now became 
a little untenable. But no one could be sure that the Maharani would 
bear a male issue, so the problem of succession now swung round on 
an axis of sheer chance. 

Sir David Ochterlony reached Jaipur on the evening of Apirl 9, 
1819, and was informed by Nazir and the Members of his administra¬ 
tion, that if a son was born to the Maharani, the Narwar Prince would 
lose all his pretensions to the throne.® Thakur Ajil Singh, the Udai¬ 
pur Vakil at Jaipur, who was negotiating the marriage between the 
Narwar Prince and the grand-daughter of the Maharana of Udai¬ 
pur, concurred in this decision.® Sir David Ochterlony rejected 
the claims of pretender Man Singh of Gwalior, even though these were 
pressed with extraordinary persistence by the Maharaja of Kishan- 
garh. The Resident rightly concluded in a letter to the Governor 
General that ‘the attention of all is directed to the expected birth of a 
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son, whose right is universally considered incontestable, and should 
this expectation be disappointed, general opinion is in favour of the 
adopted’.^ 

The state of uncertainty ended on the 25th of April 1819, when 
the Dowager Maharani delivered a son, who was proclaimed as the 
Maharaja of Jaipur under the title of Sawai Jai Singh.* The Narwar 
Prince was set aside and the Resident convened an assembly of the 
Chiefs to take a stock of the situation. He showed a keen desire to 
elicit from them their considered opinion on the subject of succession, 
and the conduct of Mohan Ram Nazir in the late proceedings. Rawal 
Bairi Sal of Samod suggested that as the birth of the rightful Maharaja 
settled all disputes, it would not be desirable to raise controversial 
issues.3 The other chiefs also appeared unanimous in upholding 
the views of Rawal Bairi Sal, but the Resident seemed determined to 
satisfy all his belated curiosity and asked a very unusual and hypo¬ 
thetical question as to what should have been decided if a daughter 
had been born to Bhatteani Rani instead of a son. Mohan Ram 
Nazir, thereupon, in a long address justified his conduct as being 
conducive to the prosperity of the Raj, and was supported vigorously 
in his contentions by Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi, Misser Ganesh 
Narain and several other chiefs. At last Sir David Ochterlony sensed 
the general feeling of the assembly, as averse to any investigations and 
withdrew his queries.* 

The Resident’s investigation into the conduct of Mohan Ram 
Nazir helped to bring to the surface all elements of opposition against 
the minister. It is probable that the aim of the Resident might have 
been to secure exoneration for the minister for any mistakes he might 
have committed, but it led to contrary results. At the conference 
itself Rao Jawalanath, uncle of the Narwar Prince, who had a personal 
grudge against the Nazir, presented an application to the Resident, 
in which he made serious allegation against Mohan Ram Nazir, and 
questioned his honesty and integrity. Though Rao Jawalanath was 
hushed, still the opposition to Nazir began to accumulate in more 
unexpected quarters. The Rani Mother and Rawal Bairi Sal, who 
had in highly sublime expressions idolised the concept of unity in the 
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ranks of Jaipur, now indicated a firm resolution to oust Mohan Ram 
Nazir from the office of Prime Minister. Sir David Ochterlony made' 
a feverish appeal to the Rani Mother to revise her judgment, and allow 
Mohan Ram Nazir to remain at the helm of affairs. He urged that 
the continuance of Mohan Ram Nazir would not only contribute to 
the betterment of the Raj, but would also be in consonance with the 
wishes of the late Maharaja, who reposed great confidence in him.^ 

After committing an initial mistake of exciting factional rivalries, 
the Resident rendered another disservice by unnecessarily meddling 
in the internal affairs of Jaipur, and thereby unknowingly arousing 
a sense of independence and self-assertion, which has been a most 
conspicuous trait in the Rajput character. The Maharani, while 
complaining against the unbecoming and insolent behaviour of Mohan 
Ram Nazir towards her during the sickness and after the death of her 
husband, challenged the propriety of British interference in the appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal of her Ministers. She told the Resident that ‘the 
Treaty of alliance and friendship was made with the Majaraja*s 
family, not with his servants’.* But as the Resident persisted in his 
policy the Rani Mother had again to advise him to exercise restraint 
and not to evince partiality for Mohan Ram Nazir, who was not a 
well-wisher of the State,* 

Ochterlony’s policy was full of harmful results for future, because 
it drove the Rani Mother into a state of opposition to the British, a 
conduct which she ceaselessly followed till the end of her life. Soon 
after another interesting, though by no means unusual, incident took 
place, which further aroused the suspicion of the Rani Mother with 
regard to the intentions of the British Government. Bhatteani Ranr 
was the mother of the young Maharaja, but Rathori Rani, a daughter 
of the Maharaja of Jodhpur, was the senior Queen of the late Maharaja 
and as such, she enjoyed a position of higher status and prestige than 
the former. The ability and arrogance of the Rathori Rani were well- 
known and the Resident fondly hoped that the Bhatteani Rani because 
of her inferior status and descent would be more amenable to British 
control and guidance. Ochterlony, therefore, advised her to assert 
her superiority as against the Rathori Rani, but she was intelligent 
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enough to realise that the British Resident was out to create estrange¬ 
ment between her and the Rathori Rani. She silenced Ochterlony 
by intimating him that she and her son would always remain obedient 
to the Rathori Rani, who was of a more exalted rank and snubbed the 
Resident hard by adding that, ‘it becomes you also, who are the well- 
wisher, to give us such advice at this time as may tend to cement the 
union that subsists between us’.^ 

This see-saw struggle for supremacy bet^^cen the Resident and the 
Rani Mother ended in a complete triumph for the latter, who dismissed 
Mohan Ram Nazir and appointed Rawal Bairi Sal as Prime Minister, 
She informed Ochterlony that all other appointments would be made 
on the advice of Rawal Bairi Sal, and expressed a hope that the Resi¬ 
dent would support him wholeheartedly.* The Resident had to 
swallow the humble pie, and it is pleasant to observe that at least to¬ 
wards the end he displayed exemplary forbearance by not feeling 
offended at the way he, and the British Government were bypassed by 
the Rani Mother in the appointment of the Members of the Jaipur 
administration. The Resident appears to have realised the impropriety 
of his action and did his utmost to soothe down the feelings, which 
he had ruffled up. Towards the end of May 1819, he assured the 
Rawal, that he certainly never desired the continuation of Nazir in 
the office, but he was eager that no injustice should be done to a person, 
who had ruled the state with ability and integrity.® 

Finding that the Rawal’s fortunes had taken a turn for the better 
Ochterlony discussed with him on May 1, 1819 the pohey and plans 
of the former's administration. These were set down in writing.® 
The Rawal was required to promise that life, honour and the property 
of Mohan Ram Nazir would be respected, and a reasonable provision 
would be made for his subsistence. A chief or an officer who appro¬ 
priated for himself or abetted in the alienation of even a part of the 
Khalsa lands during the minority of the Maharaja was to be consider¬ 
ed a delinquent. Bribery was to be completely tabooed, and all 
officers were instructed to present annually an account of all receipts 
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and disbursement to the minister. Statements incorporating these 
principles and signed by all the chiefs, officers, and Mutsadies of the 
state were addressed to the Rani Mother solemnly pledging their 
faithful observance.^ 

The Governor General warmly approved the principle of non¬ 
alienation of Khalsa lands, but he laid down a very bold and historic 
political doctrine, ‘that every administration established at Jyepore 
or whatever members composed it, would be inclined, for its own 
interest to conform to such general principles of government as we 
might find it necessary to prescribe’.* This principle was extremely 
elastic in its interpretation. Firstly, it implied a violation of the 
Treaty of Alliance, which had categorically recognised the absolute 
power of the ruler over the internal affairs of his state. Secondly 
it served to create a dual authority in internal administration and 
tempted ministers and officers, no less than feudatories of the state, 
to look to the British for patronage and ignore the highest interests 
of their own sovereign. Thirdly, it sowed the seeds of a new party 
in Jaipur, which owed its influence and existence to the support of 
the British Agents as opposed to that group, which looked upon the 
Rani Mother as the natural and real sovereign of Jaipur and was 
opposed to all British interference in the internal affairs of Jaipur. 
It is, however, worthy of note, that the Governor General did not 
approve of the Resident’s interference with the Rani’s choice of her 
ministers except in times of grave emergency.* 

Soon after Ochterlony’s return to Delhi, the Government 
of Jaipur presented a demand* for the restoration of twenty-two 
villages, which had been usurped by Amir Khan, the ruler of Tonk. 
It was claimed that the districts of Tonk and Rampura were surrender¬ 
ed to Holkar by Maharaja Sawai Mad ho Singh in lieu of the armed 
assistance rendered by the former to the latter. The districts 
had subsequently a chequered history, and frequently changed hands 
until they were acknowledged as the dominions of Amir Khan by the 
British Government. Throughout this period, the twenty-two villages 
were accorded a special status and the annual revenue of rupees fifty 
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thousand^ that accrued from them was allotted for the maintenance of 
poor Brahmin families. Amir Khan sequestered the revenue of these 
villages, and spent it for the purpose of the state, thus depriving the 
Brahmins of a means of subsistence, which they had enjoyed for 
several generations. The Brahmins complained to the Government 
of Jaipur and entreated it to intercede on their behalf with the British 
Government so as to secure an order for the release of these villages. 
The Jaipur agent, Rao Jawalanath, added, that when the Treaty of 
1818 was being negotiated, an assurance was given to Jaipur by the 
British that the villages would be taken over from Amir Khan and 
made over to Jaipur. These contentions of Rao Jawalanath were 
supported by the Vakil of Kotah, who produced a Treaty concluded 
between Jaipur and Amir Khan in 1808 in which the latter had acknow¬ 
ledged the villages as belonging to Jaipur, and pledged to refrain from 
molesting them.* The Governor General refused to intervene because 
he was not prepared to provoke Amir Khan. By an extraordinary 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1818, and the negotiations associated 
with it, he believed, that the British Government had bound itself to 
recover territorial conquests from Amir Khan and not Jagirs or chari¬ 
table grants.* He thought it unjust even to persuade Amir Khan to 
restore the revenue of the villages to the Brahmins, because as sovereign 
of his state, the Nawab had a legal right to take it over for his 
own purposes. This decision can be justified on grounds of political 
shrewdness but not of justice. 

In September 1819 an incident brought into clash the com¬ 
mercial interests of the East India Company with those of the local 
traders of Jaipur and showed how sometimes the British Residents 
played into the hands of merchants of their race to the disadvantage 
of the welfare of the Company’s ally. A Commercial Agent of the 
Company, J. Ruthford, visited Jaipur and desired the lifting of duties 
levied by the state on the British staples and merchandise, so as to 
secure more lucrative terms for the Company. The negotiations broke 
down and he sought the intervention of the Resident at Delhi in order 
to accomplish his objective.* Although the Governor General did 
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not favour direct negotiations between Ruthford and the Jaipur 
administration and warned the Resident against interference in matters 
of local duties, Ochterlony twice wrote privately to the Jaipur Prime 
Minister for concession to the British merchants.^ Bairi Sal, impell¬ 
ed by a feeling of patriotism, and sensing the force of public opinion, 
which was hostile to these concessions*, declined to yield. It may be 
mentioned to the credit of the Governor General that he wisely 
refrained from using coercion against a subordinate ally.® 

It is now appropriate to revert to the administration of Jaipur, 
where events of greater significance were taking place. A spirit of 
unison and harmony marked the relations between the Rathori Rani 
and the Rani-Mother. Failing to create a rift between the two, and 
afraid of the talents and influence of the former, the Resident had 
recourse to a fresh device to cause a friction in the ruling party. He 
avowed that the infant Maharaja was a spurious child, who had been 
introduced into the palace as the result of a confederacy between the 
two Ranis with a view to destroy the influence of Mohan Ram Nazir.* 
At the same time he confessed ‘the utter impossibility of establishing 
the fact’® of the spurious character of the young Maharaja. In fact 
no one in Jaipur ever doubted the prince’s being the son of the late 
ruler. His legitimacy was questioned only when no other weapon was 
left in the British armoury to castigate an element of opposition to 
their influence in the state. Ochterlony was ever determined to bring 
the Rathori Rani into contempt and to oust her from the seat of power 
and prestige in the Government. Failing to deprive her of the support 
of the Bhatteani Rani, he now employed this plan to poison the mind 
of his superior authorities against her conduct. Not satisfied even with 
this, the Resident circulated rumours that the Rathori Rani main¬ 
tained relations of improper intimacy with Fauji Ram Vyas, her 
servant, who had accompanied her at the time of marriage from 
Jodhpur.® There is no doubt that Fauji Ram Vyas enjoyed the 
highest confidence of both the Ranis, and wielded so much authority 
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that Rawal Bairi Sal was reduced to the position of a cypher. Ochter- 
lony probably wanted to kill two birds with one stone. He started 
this pernicious propaganda to eliminate both Rathori Rani and Fauji 
Ram Vyas from the political arena of Jaipur, as both were least 
amenable to British influence. The Resident incidentally misfired 
because the Rathori Rani, now completely disassociated herself from 
Fauji Ram, who, however, continued to enjoy the confidence of the 
Rani-Mother, the accredited sovereign of Jaipur during the minority 
of her son. 

The discomfited Resident thereupon charged Fauji Ram with 
dissipating the revenues of the state for personal purposes, and 
urged the appointment of a British Agent at Jaipur with authority to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the state.^ The Governor General 
relying on the Resident’s reports hinted that British interference in the 
administration of Jaipur in a decided manner was becoming increa¬ 
singly necessary and authorised the Resident to effect the removal 
of Fauji Ram from Jaipur, if it was so desired by responsible members 
of the Government.* Better counsels luckily prevailed, and the 
eventuality did not arise for sometime. 

Factional feuds unfortunately raised their ugly heads at Jaipur, 
and not only brought about the removal of Fauji Ram, but also gave 
the paramount power a pretext for the appointment of a British 
agent at Jaipur. A fatal affray took place between the supporters of 
Hanwant Chella, the Guru of the Rani Mother and those of Fauji 
Ram in the very precincts of the Palace, in which both the leaders, 
besides many others, lost their lives.® The Resident, instead of 
conducting an enquiry, and fixing responsibility for the crime on 
actual miscreants, sat tight at Delhi and conjectured that the holocaust 
was either engineered by the Maharaja of Jodhpur/ who was resolved 
upon the removal of Fauji Ram or it was incited by the Rani Mother, 
who was growing impatient of the bondage of Rathori Rani, who 
exercised influence through Fauji Ram. He reprimanded the Regent 
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Rani for the tragic event and alleged that it must have occurred with 
her knowledge and concurrence,^ although he admitted that he could 
not ‘even affirm on any good authority that the conduct of the Rani 
Mother has been so far as makes her in any degree culpable’.* 

The Resident advised her to repose full confidence in Rawal Bairi 
Sal, and remove all responsible for the bloody drama from service.® 
This served to drive a wedge between the Regent and her Prime 
Minister. Ochterlony’s policy proved very injurious indeed. Apart 
from creating misunderstanding between the Rani Mother and her 
Minister, Octherlony exploited the late riot in pursuing still more 
vigorously his favourite plan of securing the appointment of a 
British Agent at Jaipur.^ The Governor General approved of the 
scheme because he thought it was difficult for the Resident at Delhi, 
with his multifarious duties to pay exclusive attention to the affairs 
at Jaipur.® Captain J. Stewart was appointed Political Agent at 
Jaipur on behalf of the British Government, but the news of his 
appointment caused a stir at Jaipur. All parties, including that of 
Rawal Bairi Sal, were temporarily, united in their resolution to oppose 
such a move,® dreading that a Political Agent would inevitably 
interfere in the day-to-day administration and undermine the power and 
prestige of both the Rani and the Rawal. Bairi Sal’s mission to Delhi 
failed to prevent the despatch of the Agent, as Captain Stewart was 
already on his way to Jaipur. Although he was accorded a cold 
reception, he took over his duties without active struggle. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE GROWTH OF BRITISH INFLUENCE 
(1821—1824) 

Captain Stewart assumed charge as Political Agent at Jaipur 
without any violent opposition from the court party, the Governor 
General having written to the Maharaja that the object of his appoint¬ 
ment was to confirm and improve the good relations between the two 
states.^ Within a few days of his arrival at Jaipur, a time hardly 
adequate for a person, however gifted, to comprehend the details of 
administration of a new country, the Agent dispatched an alarming 
report on the state of affairs in Jaipur. He deprecated the rapid 
deterioration of revenue which under Mohan Ram Nazir was settled 
at Rupees thirty-four lakhs, whereas under the new regime the total 
jumma did not exceed Rupees twenty-eight lakhs and the actual 
collections were not more than twenty-two to twenty-three lakhs. 
He suggested immediate and effective interference in the Revenue 
Department, because the British Government possessed an un¬ 
doubted right to employ all possible efforts to improve the revenue 
in which it had a direct interest. An intervention, he urged, was 
all the more imperative, because the Maharaja was a minor, and the 
members of the Government had neither the interest nor a desire for 
the prosperity of the state.* 

The Resident supported Stewart’s plea* and rejected the sugges¬ 
tion of the Rani Mother to place Jhota Ram and Amar Chand at the 
helm of revenue affairs, because according to him both were fraudulent 
and corrupt. He doubted the capacity of Rawal Bairi Sal also, and 
though he was to be continued as the Prime Minister to serve as ‘a 
good stalking horse’, yet he also should have no concern with the 
Revenue administration.^ He appointed Misser Ganesh Narain, to 
assist the Rawal and Captain Stewart in the working of the Depart¬ 
ment. This was not approved by the court party, and the Rani 
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Mother strongly expostulated against entrusting a traitor with an 
important branch of government.^ Captain Stewart, instead of attempt* 
ing to inspire confidence in the mind of the Rani Mother with regard 
to the konafides of the Misser, provoked her still further by declaring 
that she was levelling false charges against the Misser at the instiga¬ 
tion of his enemies,* and demanded from her complete immunity to 
the life and honour of Ganesh Narain, when and if he came to Jaipur. 
He was supported in this demand by the Resident, who stated that as 
Misser Ganesh Narain bore letters from him to Rawal Bairi Sal, the 
Rani Mother and Captain Stewart, he must be considered to enjoy a 
guarantee of British protection.* 

The British insistence irritated the Rani-Mother, who redoubled 
her opposition to Ganesh Narain. A nephew of the latter, named 
Lachhman Narain, who was coming from Lahore towards Jaipur, was 
stopped and seized by troops sent from Jaipur. It was alleged that 
big arrears of state revenue stood against him, but the Political Agent 
believed that it was a way of preventing Ganesh Narain from coming 
to Jaipur,** Apprehending Ganesh Narain’s seizure or murder, he 
asked him not to proceed beyond Kotputli, until he should receive 
further instructions.^ But he retorted in reply to the Rani’s letter 
that the sovereign of the state was still a minor, and no one was being 
supported against his interests and prosperity.* At last the Governor 
General interposed and cancelled the appointment of Ganesh Narain 
Misser as the de facto head of the revenue department. He, however, 
allowed him to be employed on the staff of Capt. Stewart,’ thus retain¬ 
ing a cause of resentment in the ruling party at Jaipur. 

The Political Agent complained that not only had the resources 
of the state dwindled, but the expenses had also multiplied.® He 
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suggested that British interference in the Revenue affairs was the correct 
remedy, but feared that interference in expenditures would derogate 
the sovereignty of the Regent and bring unpopularity to the British 
Agent. Stewart’s dislike of the R.ani was partly due to pcisonal 
reasons, for she ignored him altogether and did not consult liim on any 
matters of Government, and if he offered gratuitous advice, it was 
politely brushed aside. The Maharani was extremely careful, no 
doubt, in rendering the best hospitality to him, but Captain Stewart 
grumbled that he had not come merely to amuse himself.^ He threaten¬ 
ed the ministers, Rawal Bairi Sal and Jhota Ram, that he would 
report the Rani Mother’s conduct to the Governor General, but 
they assure*^ him that she would invariably consult him on all vital 
matters of Government. Stewart doubted the sincerity of the pledges 
given by the Rani and continued to urge for an effective assertion 
in the affairs of Jaipur.^ 

In June 1821 the Governor General sanctioned dual inter¬ 
ference in the administration of the revenue and expenditure of the 
state with a view to augment the revenues, and also to prevent corrup¬ 
tion and embezzlements,which according to his belief, were rampant 
in the court of Jaipur. But Stewart was directed to give priority to the 
improvement of the revenues. The Governor General justified his 
policy on the belief that not only the expectations of the British 
Government of benefits beyond the stipulated fixed tribute had been 
belied, but there was a certainty of the failure of Jaipur Government 
to pay the fixed tribute itself.^ 

Immediately on the receipt of this communication from the 
Governor General, Rawal Bairi Sal and Jhota Ram waited upon 
Stewart and promised to furnish him with all the relevant details of 
the Revenue Department, and it was agreed that the share of the 
British Government in the revenues of Jaipur would be calculated on 
the basis of Khalsa and Tunkha lands and such jagir lands as were 
granted after the Treaty of 1818.^ The British policy of interference 
in Jaipur’s internal administration helped to widen the gulf that 
already existed between the Rani and Rawal Bairi Sal, who now realis- 
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ed that henceforward real power in the state would be wielded by the 
Political Agent and not the Rani, and grew indifferent in his loyalty 
to his master and sovereign. He sought Stewart’s assurance of the 
support of the British Government, if he offended the Rani Mother 
by executing the former’s policy. The Agent readily granted the 
request^ and thus a new loyalty entered the arena of Jaipur politics. 
Now onwards, Rawal Bairi Sal showed only a formal demonstration 
of respect towards the Rani Mother but heavily leaned upon the 
Political Agent for incentive and support. Henceforward Stewart, 
though entrusted with limited authority, began exercising unfettered 
domination in the whole range of Jaipur administration, because once 
interference was authorised by the highest British authority in India no 
mental or physical limits could be set to it. Stewart planned a Trien¬ 
nial settlement of the revenues of the Khalsa lands by which lands 
were to be let out to the highest bidders for three years. He appoint¬ 
ed two of his own Mutsadies in the Revenue Department of the state 
to maintain a vigilant watch in the office and to report to him on 
the progress made on his plan. He sent the draft of a proclamation 
of the Triennial Settlement to be issued under the signature of the 
Rani Mother, pledging British guarantee to the lessees.* The Rani 
Mother expressed her great resentment against both these measures, 
because the appointment of the Mutsadies and the insertion of 
British guarantee were derogatory to the dignity and prestige of her 
sovereignty. As the measures were obviously equally obnoxious to 
Rawal Bairi Sal, he now interceded, and on his assurance that all 
requisite information would be regularly supplied to the Political 
Agent, the measures were withdrawn. Stewart relaxed not out of 
any regards for the sentiments of the Rani Mother, but rather to add 
to the strength and influence of the Rawal .3 

Stewart’s diplomacy in playing the minister against his sovereign 
resulted in a still wider breach between the two. The Rawal (26th 
September 1821) expressed his suspicions that the Rani Mother, insti¬ 
gated by her favourites like Rao Chand Singh and Jhota Ram, would 
persist in thwarting his plans for revenue reform, and suggested that 
she should be deprived of Regency. But Stewart was not prepared for 
such an extreme step and therefore the suggestion was given up.^ 
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At this time an interesting incident occurred near the town 
of Sawai Madhopur. Maharaja Kishore Singh of Kotah, who wanted 
to wrest power from his usurping Minister, Raj Rana Zalim Singh, had 
to flee his state before the combined forces of the British and his 
minister. He entered the boundaries of Jaipur, whereupon Stewart 
required Bairi Sal to issue commands to all the Thakurs to co-operate 
with British troops in expelling the Maharaja of Kotah. Not only 
was the request complied with, but a body of regular Jaipur troops 
was offered. The offer was gently declined as regular reinforcements 
were not required.^ Maharaja Kishore Singh for a fortnight enjoyed 
the hospitality of his nephew Thakur Bahadur Singh of Jhelli, heir- 
presumptive to the throne of Jaipur. Bahadur Singh vehemently 
pleaded the cause of his uncle, whom he declared as the true sovereign 
of Kotah and denounced Zalim Singh as a rebel.* But Stewart warned 
the Thakur of Jhelli against harbouring Kishore Singh, and asked 
him to persuade his uncle to discontinue his militant attitude and 
to throw himself unconditionally on the clemency of His Excellency 
the Governor General. 

In Oct. 1821, Kishore Singh was completely routed by the joint 
forces of Zalim Singh and Captain Tod and he lost his brother Prithi 
Singh. As the ceremonies connected with the death of his brother 
had to be performed, Kishore Singh decided to encamp at the village of 
Alanpur near the town of Madhopur, where he could easily procure 
the requisite articles for such rites. The Qilladar of Madhopur forbade 
him from encamping at Alanpur, so Kishore Singh shifted to Kus- 
thalla, a village at a greater distance from Madhopur and requested 
Rawal Bairi Sal for permission to encamp at Alanpur for five or six 
days, when he would retire after completing the ceremonies.® But 
Bairi Sal was asked by Stewart to turn down this request because ‘the 
friends and enemies of the Company are friends and enemies of 
Jeypoor Orders were issued to the Governor of Bhagwantgarh to 
send two battalions with teiT guns to attack the Maharaja, should he 
persist in remaining in the proximity of Madhopur. Instructions from 
Calcutta at that time, averted an awkward situation. The Govern- 
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mcnt of Jaipur was asked not to employ coercion in driving out Kishore 
Singh provided he abstained from all efforts in future to resist the will 
of the British Government.^ 

Madhopur, however, continued to remain the focus of interest, 
because within a few months an incident of even greater magnitude 
took place near this town. It was reported that a British Military 
Officer, while proceeding up the Ghats near Ranthambore was stopped 
and insulted by the local inhabitants. A demand was presented to the 
Government of Jaipur to inflict an exemplary punishment on the 
offenders, but the Vakils of Jaipur intimated that the offenders had 
fled away. Stewart thereupon required that the entire body of persons 
assembled on the occasion should be arrested and brought for trial 
to Jaipur.® Rawal Bairi Sal replied that a very trusted and experienced 
officer, who was sent to make enquiries on the spot, had stated that the 
real culprits had escaped, and no person other than them was present, 
when the alleged outrage was committed.® 

With a view to impress the Political Agent with the loyalty of the 
Court of Jaipur, the local administrator dispatched to Jaipur all the 
Gossains and other men of Nia Shahr, where the incident had occur¬ 
red. Stewart did not feel satisfied with these proceedings, and repeated 
that other well-dressed persons were present at the scene, and they 
were decidedly not Gossains. He accused the Government of Jaipur of 
deliberately avoiding the capture of the real offenders.* Bairi Sal 
therefore asked the Captain to suggest such steps as he deemed neces¬ 
sary for the enforcement of justice,® and requested him to proceed 
personally to Madhopur, make personal investigations and inflict 
heavy punishment on whomsoever he thought guilty.® Stewart 
rejected the proposals as irrelevant and evasive,"^ and Ochterlony 
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censured Buiri Sul in unnecessarily harsh and undignified terms. He 
warned Rawal that the British were highly sensitive to the dignity and 
honour of their officers, and whatever reputation of courage and hero¬ 
ism people of Ranthambore might possess, ‘the conquerors of Gwalior 
and Assirgarh will not hold back, when called on to attack and destroy 
the fort of Ranthambore.’^ It is gratifying to observe that Rawal 
Bairi Sal did not give way to his temper and in a tone, symbolic of 
oriental modesty and innate culture replied to the Resident that, ‘some 
parts of your letter should rather have been addressed to the enemies 
of the British Government, for we have no idea of pride or arrogance, 
and our fidelity and obedience to the orders of your Government can¬ 
not be exceeded by that of any of the Chiefs, with whom it has friendly 
connections.* 

The Governor General was even more wild. He charged Bairi 
Sal of incompetence and wrote that ‘as soon as the cold season arrives, 
a British force will be despatched to Madhopoora, which shall make a 
signal example of the place’.* But before this militant warning reached 
Jaipur, Rawal had himself left for Madhopur to undertake investiga¬ 
tions,^ and soon after produced two persons actually involved in the 
incident.* They were Har Charan and Parbatti Das. On arrival at 
Jaipur they were interrogated by Stewart, who became convinced that 
they were the real oQ'cndcrs.® Both of them were detained but soon 
released after a suitable warning by the orders of the Governor 
General,'^ for it was discovered that their only guilt was that they had 
merely stopped the officer in the discharge of their duty as gatesmen, 
and the officer on account of his ignorance of the local language had 
wrongly taken it to be an insult. Stewart consequently soon realised 
that there was no use raising a storm in a tea cup.’’ 
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Meanwhile the chasm between the Rani Mother on one hand and 
Rawal Bairi Sal and Stewart on the other was becoming deeper and 
wider every day. Stewart, instead of endeavouring to bridge it up, 
was studiously busy in enlarging it. Events also occurred, which 
accelerated this process. The Chiefs of Shekhawati, with the solitary 
exception of the Raja of Khetri, belonged to the party, which stood 
behind the Rani Mother on all crucial issues. So Rawal Bairi Sal, 
with the active connivance of Stewart, began to pursue towards them 
a policy which, though just and lawful, was highly short-sighted and 
impolitic. 

Rao Raja Lachman Singh of Sikar had been given the manage¬ 
ment of Khandela by the late Maharaja Jagat Singh, but the estate 
did not form an integral part of the Jagir of Sikar. Rawal Bairi Sal 
demanded its restoration to the Raj, because its old owners Abhey 
Singh and Lachman Singh were offering Rs. 1,25,000 per annum, which 
was Rs. 35,000 per annum more than the sum that was being paid by 
the Rao Raja of Sikar.^ Rawal Bairi Sal decided to enforce the 
demand for the surrender of Khandela with armed forces, and not only 
Stewart,* but also Ochterlony agreed to lend the services of a British 
army, if necessary.* When reports of these preparations reached 
Sikar, the Rao Raja hurried to Jaipur, where he placed himself entirely 
at the clemency of the Maharani, whom he handed over his sword and 
the keys of all his forts. At last, on the intervention of the Rani 
Mother, an agreement was concluded by which the Rao Raja not only 
cleared off all his arrears, but bound himself to pay Rs. 1,29,000 per 
annum for Khandela in future and in addition paid a cash nazrana 
of one lakh of rupees.^ The Governor General approved these pro¬ 
ceedings,® and the troops sent against the Rao Raja were withdrawn. 
Nobody can doubt the justice of the measure so vigorously adopted 
by the minister, with the support of British Envoys, but its discrimina¬ 
tory character smacked of vindictiveness, and not only alienated the 
sympathies of the Shekhawati Chiefs, but also embittered still further 
the relations between the Rani Mother and her Minister. The preci- 
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pitate haste, with which British armed assistance was offered exposed 
the Political Agent to a just suspicion of having a partisan attitude in 
the struggle for power, which was raging between the two powerful 
groups at Jaipur. 

The questionable attitude adopted by the British Agent became 
further evident in certain interesting developments that took place at 
Uniara, one of the principal feudatories of Jaipur. Bhim Singh, the 
Rao Raja, died and was succeeded by an adopted heir, a minor named 
Fateh Singh. Rani Mattraji, a widow, and Zalim Singh, an illegitimate 
son of the late Raja, became Regent and Mukhtar respectively. The 
Court of Jaipur sent Sheoji, a relative of Jhota Ram to Uniara, not 
only to receive the tribute but also to bring about reconciliation among 
the various rivals for power in the estate. Sheoji soon established a 
supreme influence at Uniara and snatched from Zalim Singh the office 
of Mukhtiari.^ An appeal was submitted by Zalim Singh both to the 
Political Agent and the Resident at Delhi complaining against the 
alleged injustice done to him by the party led by Jhota Ram. 

The Political Agent, Stewart, who, both as a matter of logic and 
political necessity should have remained aloof in a matter, which 
concerned the government of the state, not only demanded an explana¬ 
tion from the Government of Jaipur on the petition of Zalim Singh 
but even sought the permission of the Resident to proceed personally 
to Uniara,* Ochterlony instead of restraining the enthusiasm of the 
Agent gave him a green signal. He opined that, ‘Experience has prov¬ 
ed the utility and necessity of availing ourselves of every fair occasion 
to subvert the baneful influence of Jhota Ram, and it cannot but be 
just to prevent its introduction into this petty dependency’.* The Agent 
was required to do everything in his power to obstruct the views of 
Jaipur and exert himself ‘to place Uniara as independent of them as 
can possibly be effected*.* Though th^. Agent could not make much 
headway in his plan with regards to Uniara, the event showed the way 
winds were likely to blow. 

The group rivalries at Jaipur, abetted by the Political Agent 
burst forth when Rawal Bairi Sal demanded the dismissal of the 
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Darogha and the Naib Darogha of the palace on the plea that since 
he had to pay frequent visits to the palace in connection with his 
official duties, he could feel secure only, if the two officials were such 
as enjoyed his confidence. He even pretended that his earnest efforts 
to introduce efficiency in the Government were paralysed by the Rani 
Mother under the counsels of her sinister advisers. The Rawal there¬ 
fore asked for the removal of such veterans as Rao Chand Singh and 
Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi, both of whom were looked upon as stal¬ 
warts among the Regent’s supporters.* He threatened to resign if 
his request was not complied with. 

It is very difficult to say whether the minister made these demands 
at the instigation of the British Agent; but the attitude of tacit acquies¬ 
cence maintained by the latter showed that he was not at least opposed 
to the demand of the Rawal. The demand excited alarm in the mind 
of the Rani, who saw in it a malicious attempt to isolate her from ‘her 
friends and supporters. She told Stewart that she contemplated the 
appointment of a new Minister rather than commit the injustice of 
dispensing with old and faithful servants of the state. The Agent now 
let the cat out of the bag by asserting that though the right of appoint¬ 
ing a Minister could not be denied to the Maharani, still she could not 
do so until a reference was made to the Governor General.* She 
realised that British authorities would not countenance the dismissal 
of Bairi Sal and that as long as Stewart acted as an intermediary, no 
rapprochement with the Rawal seemed possible. 

Abandoning the project of appointing Meg Singh of Diggi as 
Prime Minister, the Rani exhibited an extra-ordinary boldness, and 
bypassing Stewart she established direct contact with Bairi Sal and 
entered into a working agreement with him.* Bairi Sal remained 
Minister, and in return he renounced his insistence on the removal 
of Chand Singh, Meg Singh and other officials. The storm passed 
away, but Stewart felt very sullen and discomfited. He wrote to the 
Resident, ‘that whether Rawal Bairi Sal or Thakoor Meg Singh is the 
nominal Mookhtiar, Jhota Ram is the person, who possesses the con¬ 
fidence of the Ranee and that consequently he is the Mookhtiar.’* 
The retention of Rao Chand Singh and Thakur Meg Singh Diggi 
constituted the first diplomatic defeat for the British Agent, because 
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both were as much opposed to Rawal as to the extension of British 
influence in their state. 

The atmosphere of amity established between the Maharani 
and her minister did not last long. It received a rude shock on account 
of Ochterlony’s visit to Jaipur in February 1823. The Resident failed 
to establish contact with the Rani and depended upon Bairi Sal, who 
tried to convince him that all the misfortunes and troubles of the state 
were due to the Rani Mother, and her inefficient and corrupt advisers. 
Consequently Ochtcrlony wrote a strong personal letter to the Maha¬ 
rani, in which he indirectly cast aspersions on her very character and 
asked her to adjust the arrangements of the Zenana in accordance with 
the ancient usages of the state or produce a certificate signed by all the 
Chiefs of the state that the arrangements were good.^ The wise 
Maharani conducted herself admirably, and instead of giving any 
violent expression to her abhorrence of these wild charges, she indicat¬ 
ed with commendable complacency the arrangements she had made 
for the Zenana.* Stewart observed that though the arrangements pro¬ 
posed by the Maharani were not absolutely satisfactory, he was certify¬ 
ing them with the hope that there would be no complaints in future.* 

Ochterlony further reprimanded the Rani for her incompetence 
and strongly urged that all powers of Government should be trans¬ 
ferred to Bairi Sal, who must not be fettered by constant and recurring 
interference on her part. He threatened that unless she abided by 
his instructions and banished all her favourites, the Governor General 
would be requested to deprive her of all authority.^ When the Rani 
Mother replied that Bhagwan had made her the mother of the Maha¬ 
raja, and she had an inherent right to rule the state, the Resident 
retorted that God withdraws His gifts, when He finds them in the hands 
of ‘the weak, the foolish and the credulous’.* It is amusing to note that 
Ckjhlerlony, who during his previous visit to Jaipur had advised 
Bhatteani Rani to defy Rathori Rani now broadly hinted that he 
would recall her from Jodhpur and instal her in the office of Regency. 

1. Sir D. Ochterlony to Rani Mother Jan. 25, 182.3; No. 23, March 21. 
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March 21. 1823. F. & P. 
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4. Sir D. Ochterlony to Bhatteani Rani Feb. 5. 1823; No. 24, March 21. 
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5. Sir D. Ochterlony to Bhatteani Rani Feb. 10, 1323; No. 27, March 21, 
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If the success of a policy is to be judged by its results it must 
be admitted that Ochterlony’s visit was a complete failure. His tact¬ 
less and indiscreet handling of the affairs at Jaipur widened the breach 
between the Maharani and her minister, and invested her with an air 
of a champion of national interests as against the Rawal, who was 
henceforward looked upon as a stooge of the British Government. 
Sir David Ochterlony may, however, be applauded for rejecting the 
suggestion so assiduously put forward by Bairi Sal of armed intervention 
in the affairs of Jaipur for the purpose of ousting the Rani Mother 
from the seat of Regency.^ 

The evil consequences of the policy of Ochterlony and Stewart 
became perceptible soon after the departure of the former from 
Jaipur. The Rani Mother convinced that Bairi Sal was the brain 
behind the late transactions,® asserted her prerogative, removed him 
from the office and appointed Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi as Prime 
Minister in utter defiance of the known desires of the British envoys. 
In two successive letters to Stewart, she justified her conduct on the 
ground that a servant should be discharged, when his master is dissatis¬ 
fied with his loyalty and work,® and urged him not to insist on the 
Rawal’s retention as a Minister.^ Bairi Sal shut himself in his house 
at Jaipur, where he was guarded by his retainers and was secure with 
a pledge from Stewart that if his life was in danger, he would come to 
his rescue, 

Stewart at last became conscious that ‘the real and perhaps the 
sole cause of this sudden resolution of the Ranee’^ was due to Bairi 
Sal’s attempt to overthrow her with the assistance of the British. 
The Agent appealed to Ochterlony for a decisive and immediate 
intervention to restore Bairi Sal to his office, ‘even if there were a doubt 
of the propriety of our interference’ in order ‘not to abandon the man 
whom a detestable faction would wish to ruin merely because he has 
thrown himself on our support’.® On Ochterlony’s recommenda- 

1. Sir D. Ochterlony to G. Swinton Feb. II, 1823; No. 22, March 21, 1823. 
F. &P. 

2. Translation of a letter from Capt. Stewart to Bhatteani Rani Feb. 28, 
1823; No. 19, March 29, 1823. F. & P. 

3. Translation of a letter from Bhatteani Rani to Capt. Stewart Feb. 21, 
1823; No. 17, March 29, 1823. F. & P. 

4. Translation of a letter from Bhatteani Rani to Capt. Stewart Feb. 23, 
1823; No. 18, March 29, 1823. F. & P. 

5. Capt. J. Stewart to Sir D. Ochterlony Feb. 21, 1823; No. 29, March 21, 
1823. F. & P. 
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tion^ the Governor General desired Stewart to make another determined 
effort to persuade the Rani Mother to dismiss her favourite counsellors 
failing which Bairi Sal was to be appointed as the Mukhtiar, and he was 
to act independently of the Rani Mother and under direct British 
control. The Governor General also forbade the alleged favourites 
of the Maharani from participating in the Government, and Jhota 
Ram was ordered to fix his abode at a distance from Jaipur.* 

The contents of the dispatch, on receipt at Jaipur, were immediately 
communicated by Stewart to the Rani Mother, who wisely exhibited 
complete subservience to these fiats. The Political Agent was con¬ 
scious of the fact that the reinstatement of Bairi Sal might be tolerated, 
but the removal of the Maharani from Regency would be extremely 
unpopular and might be disliked even by the Rawal himself.* Con¬ 
sequently he desired to settle the matter by negotiations with the Rani 
Mother, who agreed to accept Bairi Sal as Prime Minister, but insisted 
on the retention of her own appointees to the Command of half the 
army and Daroghaship of her palace. If Rao Chand Singh, the then 
Commander was not acceptable, she would have him replacd by 
another man, but she would not agree to have the minister’s nominees, 
as it was contrary to the long established practice. Stewart declined 
to accept these reservations and threatened that if the Rani persisted 
he would enforce the instructions of the Governor General in their 
entirety. 

The Maharani repeated her old device and ignoring the Agent, 
sent a deputation to the house of Bairi Sal, and it seems that an 
understanding was arrived at by which Rawal agreed not to insist on 
these conditions. Another vital issue, which was on the brink of 
wrecking the course of negotiations was also tided over by exceptional 
qualities of statesmanship displayed by Bairi Sal. Stewart had insisted 
that the Regent must agree in writing to surrender of powers of adminis¬ 
tration to the Rawal, retaining for herself the titular sovereignty. The 
Rani Mother, on the other hand was insistent that though full powers 
were being delegated to Bairi Sal, still she was the ultimate sovereign 
during the minority of her son and competent to make all appoint¬ 
ments and dismissals. On the suggestion of Bairi Sal, it was agreed 
that neither the Rani Mother nor Stewart should insist on the exchange 

1. Sir D. Ochterlony to G.G. Feb. 26, 1823; No. 32, March 21, 1823. F. & P. 
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of a written document, and that a simple note’ from the Rani Mother 
to Stewart without any reference to the issue under contention, would 
do, Bairi Sal was soon invested with the robes of Mukhtiari in a cere¬ 
monial Darbar, in which Stewart flushed with his victory held out a 
general warning that anyone, who obstructed the Rawal ‘in the exer¬ 
cise of his lawful authority, would be regarded and punished as an 
enemy both to his state and to the British Government’.* Jhota Ram 
left Jaipur on the 1st of April, 1823 with a threat ringing in his ears that 
he would be arrested the moment he set his foot again in Jaipur. 

A reference may presently be made to an unusual incident that 
took place before the orders of the Governor General for the above 
arrangements had reached Jaipur. It is obvious that Stewart decided 
to teach a lesson to Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi, who was appointed as 
Prime Minister when the Rani drove Bairi Sal out of office. Meg 
Singh had been granted the fortress of Lamba by the late Maharaja 
Jagat Singh, and though other Chiefs had surrendered such grants 
under the agreements concluded by Ochterlony in 1818,* due to cir¬ 
cumstances peculiar to this case, neither the Government of Jaipur 
nor the British agent demanded the restoration of Lamba. But now 
Stewart asked for the return of Lamba. Though under a uniform and 
general law, Meg Singh could not be permitted to escape as a favoured 
individual, yet as he was required to restore the fortress after four 
years, it gave rise to the impression that the Thakur was being penalised 
for the role he played in association with the Rani. A body of troops 
was ordered to move from the British cantonment of Nasirabad in 
order to capture Lamba. The movement of British troops spread a 
sensation in Jaipur and a deputation consisting of the Rao Raja of 
Sikar, Rao Chand Singh, and Thakur Meg Singh wailed upon Stewart, 
and invited him for an interview with the Maharani. Apprehending 
that an effort would be made to dissuade him from executing his 
militant designs, he declined to accept the invitation. The offer of the 
Maharani that she would send one of her own officers with an armed 
escort and a letter from Meg Singh Diggi to recover Lamba was also 
rejected by the Agent, who had his own suspicions that the fort would 
be again handed over to Meg Singh, once the British forces retired. 
Stewart bluntly remarked that the fort must be surrendered to the 
British troops, who would occupy it until Jaipur had a Prime Minister 

]. See Appendix. 
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in whom the paramount power ‘could repose confidence’.^ Even this 
was conceded by the Rani, who with a view to avert bloodshed direct¬ 
ed the Commandant of Lamba to hand it over to the British officers. 
For the sake of keeping up appearances, a Chela of the Government of 
Jaipur was sent with fifty armed men to communicate her commands 
to the Qilladar. Stewart halted the assault of the fort for a day, but 
the mission from the Rani Mother arrived too late. The traditional 
sentiments of honour and self-respect which have distinguished Rajput 
character in all ages, had already been provoked, and they preferred 
death to the transfer of Lamba to foreigners. A gallant defence was 
put up by the garrison and the fortress surrendered after a consider¬ 
able loss of life. The episode was inspired by a desire of militant 
vindictiveness and was condemned by the Governor General* who 
ordered the refund of the money that the puppet government of Bairi 
Sal had later deposited in the Company’s treasury on account of the 
cost of the expcdition.3 

The orders of the Governor General on the administrative 
arrangements in Jaipur, and the severe punishment meted out to Thakur 
Meg Singh for lus loyalty to the Rani Mother hushed for the time 
being all opposition to Bairi Sal and the British Agent. The latter 
was not yet satisfied and was resolved to spare none who collaborated 
with the Rani Mother in her opposition to him and Bairi Sal. He 
felt irritated with all the Chiefs of Shekhawati on that account, and 
particularly with Raja Abhey Singh of Khetri, who though a tradi* 
tional ally of the British Government, had failed to contribute his 
full and active support to him during the late transaction. He 
denounced Shekhawati, and Kotputli (a Jagir in Shekhawati granted 
to the Raja of Khetri by Lord Lake) in particular, as nests of robbers 
and dacoits and vigorously urged the resumption of the latter by the 
British Government. Although he was supported by Ochterlony,* 
the Governor General refused to undertake any steps to resume Kot¬ 
putli, and merely agreed to keeping the refractory Chiefs of Shekhawati 
under control, peacefully or by use of force, in order to compel them 

1. Capt. Stewart to Sir D, Ochtcriony April 5, 1823; No. 21, May 2, 1823. 
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to improve the conditions of security and administration in their 
territories.^ 

Soon after, the attention of the British Agent and the Govern¬ 
ment of Jaipur was for some time diverted to a matter affecting the 
relations of Jaipur with the neighbouring state of Jodhpur. A sister 
of the late Maharaja Jagat Singh, known as Kachhwahi Rani was the 
consort of the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Reports reached Jaipur that 
she was being maltreated by her husband. Her Jagir had also been 
sequestered; her health was sinking and she was not properly attend¬ 
ed by the servants.* Bairi Sal was of opinion that under normal 
circumstances such a state of affairs would have provided a legitimate 
ground for a declaration of war; but now, at the command of the 
Rani Mother, he solicited the assistance of Stewart for the redemption 
of the honour and prestige of Jaipur. It was suggested that as a matter 
of retaliation the Jagir of the Rathori Rani, a daughter of the Maha¬ 
raja of Jodhpur, should be resumed, and the Jodhpur Vakil at Jaipur 
be dismissed. There was an exchange of charges and counter-charges^ 
between the two states, but ultimately the quarrel ended by an agree¬ 
ment signed with the help of the British Agent.* A Kamdar from 
Jaipur Darbar at Jodhpur and one appointed by the ruler of Jodhpur 
at Jaipur were to administer the Jagirs of Kachhwahi and Rathori 
Rani respectively, and the Jodhpur Vakil was reinstated at Jaipur. 

At this time two men, Ganga Singh and Daji Gopal, emissaries 
of the deposed Maratha Chief Appa Sahib of Nagpur, with a number 
of followers, were arrested and many incriminatory letters were found 
in their possession, which indicated that they were on a mission to 
establish contacts with influential personages in Jaipur with a view 
‘to excite the hopes of the discontented and to keep alive the notion 
of Appa Sahib’s being able to raise disturbance in India’.* One of 
the letters seemed to have been addressed to Jhota Ram and appeared 
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to indicate that the Rani Mother was familiar with the nature and 
cause of their activities.^ The Maharani categorically denied the alle¬ 
gation and her supporters even insinuated that Bairi Sal was not only 
aware of their mission but was also in direct communication with 
them. Captain Stewart gave a remarkable evidence of political saga¬ 
city by refusing to give credence to these charges and counter'^chargcs, 
and finding that the case was not of a serious character, released the 
foDowers on his own initiative, but decided to retain the two ring 
leaders under detention until instructions for their disposal arrived from 
the Governor General. Orders arrived from Calcutta in May 1824 
directing the release of Ganga Bishan and Daji Gopal, ‘with an intima¬ 
tion that if again detected in practising similar intrigues they will be 
liable to strict confinement in some state prison*.* 

In April 1824 it came to be known that Stewart was leaving Jaipur 
and was to be succeeded by Lt. Colonel Raper as the Political Agent. 
Rawal Bairi Sal became alarmed at his being exposed to the retribution 
of the Rani Mother and her associates. The realisation grew in 
intensity as the Regent began to exhibit symptoms of reassertion by 
appointing a Mutsadi in the state treasury, ostensibly to affix her seal 
on documents, but in reality to maintain a vigilant watch over the 
alleged fraudulent activities of the Rawal and his henchmen. Rawal 
Bairi Sal, having been accustomed to lean heavily on the shoulders of 
the British Agent for a long time, in open defiance of the forces led 
by Rani Mother, had not only forgotten to stand on his own legs, but 
was also haunted with the approaching nemesis. He complained 
against the appointment of the Mutsadi by the Rani Mother, and 
while reminding the Agent of the pledge given for the security of his 
life, honour and property, he supplicated for a similar guarantee for 
future.® Stewart assured him that though not pledged to him as an 
individual, the British guarantee of his life and honour was binding 
on his successor and the minister should dispel all fear from his mind. 
The Agent’s letter became a record of the British guarantee for his 
security.* Stewart also wrote to the Rani questioning the expediency 
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of her appointing a Mutsadi in the Treasury Office, and insisted that 
if the Mutsadi did not show deference to the orders of Bairi Sal he 
must be removed.^ The Rani Mother not only defended the choice 
and appointment of the Mutsadi, but also pointed that notwithstand¬ 
ing her generous concessions to the Rawal by giving him the command 
of troops and appointing his nominee at the helm of the Mardana 
Deori of the palace, he had miserably failed both in the administration 
of the country and in his loyalty to the sovereign of the state.* The 
mission of Captain Stewart at Jaipur ended on the 23rd of April, 1824. 

Captain Stewart’s work at Jaipur marked the commencement of 
a new era in the relationship between the paramount power and the 
dependancy of Jaipur. With his dynamic and restive personality 
he rode rough shod over those precincts of power, which had not onlj 
been forbidden by the Treaty of 1818, but had been the preserves of 
the sovereigns of Jaipur since ages immemorial. Undoubtedly he 
tried to uphold the prestige of Jaipur in the field of foreign affair as 
is undoubtedly evident from his bold stand towards the problems of 
Kachhwahi Rani and the Nagpur Agents, but unfortunately his inter¬ 
ferences in the internal affairs of the state present a dismal and unbroken 
record of high-handedness and failures. His stay at Jaipur, though 
melodramatic, was shorn of any tangible and enduring achievements, 
and brought in its wake a chain of serious reactions, which at times 
relegated the British influence in Jaipur almost to the brink of complete 
extinction. It is not surprising that on the eve of his departure. 
Captain Stewart confessed that, ‘it is a matter of sincere regret to me 
that I have not been able to effect a reconciliation between the Rani 
and the Mookhtar, and that at the moment of my departure, the breach 
between them should have become wider than before.® It would have 
been far better, if he had also realised that he had sowed a wind and his 
successors would be called upon to reap a terrible whirlwind. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CHAIN OF REACTIONS 
(1824—1828) 

It must be clearly understood that the Regent Rani was not an 
isolated figure, representing the Zenana Deori (Female apartments of 
the Palace) only; she was at the helm of all those forces, which stood 
opposed to the extension of British interference in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the state. Behind her throne stood an overwhelming array 
of imposing figures like Rao Chand Singh, Thakur Meg Singh of 
Diggi, the Chiefs of Shekhawati and a host of others whose ancient 
lineage and traditional loyalty to the rulers of Jaipur were unimpeach¬ 
able. A very conspicuous feature of their attitude must however, be 
observed namely that they never, even during the Mutiny, challenged 
the paramountcy of the British Government over Jaipur, but they 
detested the trespassing, by the British Agents, into those domains of 
domestic affairs, which they considered both by the treaty of alliance 
and ancient usages as belonging to the mother of the young Raja. 
They looked with contempt on Rawal Bairi Sal as a stalking horse, 
through whom the British Agents attempted to accomplish their 
favourite plan of ousting the Rani Mother from her rightful seat of 
influence and power. It is for this reason that Major Raper, the new 
Political Agent, who was urged strongly both by the Resident^ and 
the Governor General* to effect a rapprochement between the Rani 
Mother and the Rawal failed miserably in this objective. Let it be 
conceded that the supporters of the Rani Mother must have been partly 
motivated in their opposition by lurking jealousies and feelings that 
they were being ignored, but that made it all the more obligatory on 
the Political Agents to so conduct themselves as to establish an un¬ 
blemished reputation for integrity, uprightness and impartiality. 

With time and experience, Ochterlony had by now realised 
that British interference in any form in the domestic affairs of Jaipur 
was not only resented but exposed the British Government to the 
charge of aggression. He therefore, made a sincere effort to diminish 
the quantum of interference to the minimum possible limits. He 
found that it was the broad interpretation of sixth article of the Treaty 
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of 1818, which necessitated vexatious and unprofitable intervention 
on the part of the paramount power. In 1824 he pleaded for a modi¬ 
fication of this article suggesting, ‘an increase of half a lakh annually 
for four years and that the ten lakhs to which it will then amount 
should be the only utmost demand made upon them by the British 
Government’.^ Once the British renounced their partnership in the 
returns of the revenue, there should be no need to meddle in the internal 
affairs of the state. Moreover, the fear that the British Government 
would share an excess over an annual revenue of rupees forty lakhs 
dried up all springs of energy and destroyed all incentive to augment 
the resources of the state.* Major Raper also enthusiastically support¬ 
ed the plan,* but desired that if the revenues of the state exceeded rupees 
sixty lakhs, one half or one third of the surplus should be appropriated 
by the British Government in addition to the annual tribute of a million 
of rupees. The Governor General accepted Ochterlony’s proposal and 
directed him to insert the necessary alterations in the sixth article 
of the Treaty of 1818. Raper’s suggestion for a share in an excess 
over an annual revenue of rupees sixty lakhs was rejected beacuse 
obviously it was bound to neutralise the good effects anticipated from 
the plan of the Resident.^ 

The proposal was no doubt inspired by the laudable desire of 
non-interference, but its immediate effect was far from satisfactory. 
With the revenues of the state at that time barely exceeding rupees 
twenty three lakhs a year, the principality was already gasping under 
the heavy annual drain of eight lakhs of rupees, and the new demand 
of increasing it to a million of rupees appeared irrational and injurious. 
Tt is therefore, not surprising, that owing to its impracticable character, 
the order merely remained on record and never came into force. 

Complaints were received about the gross maladministration of 
Rawal Bairi Sal and his associates and of the shocking defalcation of 
revenues. The Rawal confessed that liis continuation in the Office 
depended solely on British support.® The Resident charged not only 
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Fateh Lai, the Rawal’s lieutenant in the Revenue Department, with 
appalling inefficiency and ignorance^ but also Bairi Sal with want of 
knowledge and energy.* The sloth and weakness of the Rawal was 
even greater in his administration of the army. Several battalions 
had not received their salaries for months together with the result 
that a spirit of defiance had begun to permeate all the ranks of the 
army. At last four battalions, lately employed in Torawati, deserted 
their posts, placed their officers in confinement and commenced their 
march towards Jaipur to realise their arrears. Bairi Sal and Raper, 
through their emissaries, tried to persuade them to return to their 
posts, but all in vain. Finally a detachment of troops under Hindu 
Singh opposed them on the banks of a rivulet near the city, but the 
disaffected battalions succeeded in effecting a passage across the stream. 
Alarmed at the magnitude of the crisis, Raper sent an urgent requisi¬ 
tion for a body of troops from the British cantonment of Nasirabad.* 
A bitter, though amusing, controversy now started between Raper 
and Ochterlony over the issue as to who was mainly responsible for 
the ugly developments at Jaipur. Raper believed that the troops had 
revolted as a result of incitement from the Rani Mother and her 
faction, but Ochterlony, while not repudiating the charge of abet¬ 
ment against the Rani, contended that the Rawal himself had provided 
scope to her machinations by his delay in the payment of troops and 
the whole fiasco might ‘be ascribed with justice to him than to Rani’.* 
In the meanwhile, the situation worsened and a battalion of Nagas 
joined the rebels. A deputation of rebel officers waited upon Raper and 
assured him that they were not out to spread confusion but had come 
solely to demand the arrears in their salaries. The Political Agent 
gave them the guarantee of his own faith for the prompt payment 
of the arrears, but required them to encamp in close proximity to 
the Agency House. It seems that the rebels defied his instructions 
and instead pitched their tents at Fateh-ka-Tiba near the Sanganer 
gate of the city. Major Raper alleged that his orders had been 
countermanded at the instance of a messenger from Hakim Wasil 
Khan, a personal physician of the Maharani and Superintendent of 
her Intelligence Department. He therefore accused the Rani of 
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complicity in this insolent conduct of the troops and asked her to order 
the troops to move to the spot, which he had allotted for them. The 
Rani Mother refuted the charge and finding the situation highly ex¬ 
plosive called a conference of the principal Thakurs at the palace. 
It was interpreted by Raper as a conspiracy on her part to rally their 
support for the elimination of the influence of the Rawal and Matha- 
wats, the tribe to which he belonged. The Political Agent warned the 
assembled Thakurs that the British Government would hold them 
responsible for any mischief done to the authority of the Rawal and 
that their participation in a conference of such a character was preg¬ 
nant with injurious consequences to them.' 

Ochterlony declined to accept the veracity of the charges levelled 
against the Rani Mother and revealed that Bairi Sal had been resort¬ 
ing to worst type of discrimination in the matter of payment to the 
soldiers. While the new levies raised by him were paid regularly, the 
old ones, who had now revolted, were kept in arrears, though they had 
a distinguished record of long service, rendered even at distant places. 
The emissaries, who were sent by Rawal to dissuade the mutineers 
from coming to Jaipur, offered to pay their salaries for a certain num¬ 
ber of months, provided they gave receipts for sums bigger than those 
they got. Ochterlony, therefore, categorically stated that he had 
not the slightest doubt that Rawal Bairi Sal was utterly incompetent 
to perform the duties of his office.* There was nothing extraordinary, 
be said, about the conduct of the troops, because there was a general 
practice in the native states to mutiny in order to realise arrears of pay, 
but the entire blame rested on Rawal Bairi Sal, ‘who furnished the 
pretext, which was contrary to my often urged advice as to com- 
monsense and just policy’.* The Resident instructed Raper to with¬ 
draw from the Rawal the task of negotiating with the rebels, and to 
employ the talents and wisdom of Misser Ganesh Narain. The rebels 
ought to be persuaded to retire to their posts with an assurance on 
behalf of the Rani Mother, the Resident and himself that all their 
arrears would be cleared according to old rules and precedents. 

Before the instructions from the Resident reached Jaipur, other 
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interesting developments had taken place in the situation there. The 
Mutineers entered the city, and pitched their tents in close proximity 
to the royal palace. Alarmed at the danger to the life of Bairi Sal, 
Raper demanded from the Rani Mother a safe passage for him.^ The 
Maharani promptly complied and permitted Bairi Sal and his kinsman 
Thakur Kishan Singh of Chomu, Commander of the Troops, to move 
out of the city* under a respectable escort. The Minister and the 
Commander fixed their abode near the Agency under the wings of 
British protection. Meanwhile the left wing of the British second 
light cavalry reached Jaipur on the 12th of October 1824 followed 
by another detachment under Colonel Hitzler on the next day. As 
the situation eased with the safe arrival of Bairi Sal, Raper asked the 
Brigade Commander Knox at Nasirabad not to send any more rein¬ 
forcement.* 

When the letter of the Resident dated the 11th of October 
1824, castigating Rawal Bairi Sal, reached Jaipur, the Agent found 
it very hard to reconcile himself to the views expressed by his superior. 
He claimed, on the strength of the investigations made by Misser 
Ganesh Narain, that the Revenue Department revealed no marks of 
corruption and inefficiency and that the Rawal was immensely handi¬ 
capped by the Officials of the Intelligence Department, which was 
controlled by Hakim Wasil Khan under the personal supervision of the 
Maharani herself. He even added that Bairi Sal had made arrange¬ 
ments for the payment of the disaffected troops in Torawati by assign¬ 
ments on the chiefs of Shekhawati, but as a result of instigation from 
the palace, the latter withheld their bonds, and upset the arrangements 
made by the minister. He, therefore, attributed the rebellion to the 
^preconcerted machinations of the 2^nana Deorie conducted with the 
greatest art and secrecy, and placed beyond the reach of the utmost 
vigilance to counteract’.^ Little credence need be given to Rapers’ 
contention, for complaints against Bairi Sal and his administration of 
Revenue Department were universal, and the Agent himself had endors¬ 
ed them in several despatches. Ochterlony was right that the Intelli¬ 
gence Department had by immemorial customs always belonged to the 
head of the state, and that the Rawal could have easily engaged his 
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own men to keep himself informed of the trend of events in state.^ 

A regrouping of the rebel forces now took place under the 
instructions of the Rani Mother, and heavy guards with guns were 
stationed at each gate of the city. It looked as if feverish prepara¬ 
tions were afoot for the defence of the royal palace. Hurried summons 
were dispatched to the chiefs of the state to assemble at Jaipur. Colonel 
Raper interpreted these activities as indicative of the resolution of the 
Maharani to place herself in a state of hostility to the British Govern¬ 
ment. But the Rani repudiated these insinuations and with a view to 
make a practical demonstration of her attachment to the British 
Government, sent word to Raper that she was prepared to quit 
the palace, and, in the company of a few female slaves, encamp near 
the Agency just as the Rawal had done. She assured him that no 
sinister designs were involved in calling a meeting of the Thakurs who 
were summoned solely for consultation on the vital issues that confront¬ 
ed the state. 

Raper was not satisfied with the explanations offered and now 
that the rebel forces had received their salaries, he wanted the Rani to 
ask them to return to their posts. He told her that the invitations to 
the Chiefs for a conference at Jaipur must be cancelled, and she should 
not make any new appointments without his advice and concurrence. 
If she had any appointments under consideration a draft of such pro¬ 
posals must be sent by her for reference to the Resident and the Gover¬ 
nor General.* On the next day Raper received a paper from the Rani 
Mother outlining an impressive list of appointments she was planning 
to make.* The Agent now wavered and felt that both confirmation 
or rejection of these appointments would imply a tacit acquiescence on 
his part in the right of the Maharani to make appointments and would 
also in a way exonerate her conduct towards Bairi Sal.* He there¬ 
upon addressed a letter to the Rani Mother intimating her that as she 
had not heeded to any of his demands, he considered his continuance 
at Jaipur both useless and improper. In highly undignified words he 
added a warning that if she persisted in her resolutions, it would bring 
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about ‘consequences that must entail ruin on the Raja and on yourself 
and bring indelible disgrace upon your^house and name’^ Raper infor¬ 
med the Resident also of his intention to retire with the British detach¬ 
ment at a distance of one march from Jaipur in the direction of Nasira- 
bad, so as to be ready to return to Jaipur with more reinforcements. 
The Resident approved of Raper’s plan, but questioned the 
desirability of withdrawing the British detachment because there was 
no likelihood of it being attacked by the Jaipur forces. He believed 
that even if it came to the worst, the British detachment was strong 
and capable enough to repel the aggression.* He charged Bairi Sal 
with duplicity and hypocrisy and declared that, ‘with great profes¬ 
sions of loyalty and a pretended bigoted attachment to the ancient 
customs and usages of his tribe, he has been endeavouring by remiss¬ 
ness, by affected apprehensions and by other means to throw upon 
us the odium of crushing by summary proceeds, the authority of the 
Regent Rani for the complete establishment of his own’.* Ochterlony 
believed that the Rani Mother was undisputed sovereign of the state, 
and the time had now arrived that the fact should be unequivocally 
admitted by the British Government also. This would eliminate the 
evil of extra-territorial loyalty and bring about a solidarity in adminis¬ 
tration. The Resident however conceded that the dispersal of the 
rebels to their respective stations by the Regent Rani must be insisted 
upon as a condition precedent to the practical application of the 
principles adumbrated by him.* 

Before these instructions arrived at Jaipur, Thakur Bairi Sal of 
Bachoon was proclaimed as Commander of the state forces under 
the orders of the Maharani, an action which was deeply resented by 
Raper, because the appointment was made without his concurrence. 
He now decided to quit the city and asked Colonel Hitzler to accom¬ 
pany him with his detachment. When the Maharani became aware 
of Raper’s preparations to depart, she sent a deputation consisting 
of Rai Jawala Nath, Misser Ganesh Narain and Narain Das Bhatti, 
requesting him in the most beseeching terms not to leave Jaipur.® and 
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informing him that the delay in the dispersal of the troops had been 
caused on account of the difficulty in procuring half the salary of the 
troops, which had yet to be paid. The state treasury had been left 
empty by Rawal Bairi Sal, and there were no funds at the disposal of 
the Government.^ She solemnly assured him that the troops would 
quit the capital by the next day. Raper declined to place his reliance 
on the pledges conveyed by the Maharani, and leaving Jaipur he en¬ 
camped at Bakrota, nine miles from the capital, where he awaited the 
arrival of reinforcements and a battering train from Nasirabad.* As 
he probably wanted to reduce Jaipur to submission, Ochterlony direct¬ 
ed him that the British forces were to be employed only against the 
rebels and if they retired negotiations must be conducted with the Rani 
Mother, on the basis of principles, he had already laid down in several 
despatches.* Another deputation waited upon Raper at Bakrota on 
the 21st of October, 1823, but he refused to return* and insisted on a 
written promise from the Maharani that the mutineers would quit the 
city, and that she would retain Rawal Bairi Sal as the Prime Minister 
as long as the orders to the contrary were not received from the Supreme 
Government.^ 

Still another deputation from the Regent Rani met Raper on 26th 
of October and informed him that the rebel troops had departed. He 
was requested to return to Jaipur and arrange for the withdrawal of the 
British forces. The Agent again declined to return until the assembly 
of chiefs summoned by the Regent was revoked and the Rani Mother 
atoned the disrespect shown to the British authority by acknowledging 
the Rawal as her Prime Minister. He was not convinced with the 
assurance that if he was particular, orders would be issued by the 
Maharani countermanding the invitations issued to the Chiefs to 
assemble at Jaipur.* 

On the 28th of October the Rani again requested Raper to return 
as his demands had been accepted; but she would not recognise Rawal 
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Bairi Sal as the Prime Miinster and suggested that he should be re¬ 
placed by some one else by a mutual consultation among the Resident, 
the Political Agent and herself.^ As was expected Raper rejected her 
request on the ground that he could not compromise on an important 
matter which affected the prestige of the British Government, and as 
Rawal Bairi Sal had been appointed as a result of a mutual agree¬ 
ment between her and the British Government, so his removal also 
could be brought about through a similar process.* Raper tried to 
prejudice the Resident against the Rani by giving him the doubtful 
news that Jhota Ram had quietly slipped into the town in gross con¬ 
travention of the standing orders of the Governor General and was now 
manoeuvring the entire political strategy being pursued by the Rani 
Mother,® Ochterlony did not accept the allegation on the basis of 
a solemn report submitted to him by his own Head Harkara, Bhima 
by name.* 

The Maharani did not give up her efforts to effect the return of 
Raper to Jaipur, and the fourth deputation waited on him on 31st 
of October 1824.'^ She agreed to give a written undertaking that she 
would not appoint a new Prime Minister without Paper’s consent, 
which the members of the deputation declared was tantamount to a 
tacit acceptance of his demand, and which also upheld the dignity 
of the British.® The Agent again wanted an unqualified written gua¬ 
rantee that Rawal Bairi Sal would continue as a Mukhtar till the receipt 
of orders from Calcutta,'^ The Rani therefore thought it politic to 
receive back Bairi Sal as her nominal chief minister. ‘I have no 
desire’, she wrote to Raper, ‘to do anything at variance with your 
wishes, therefore I now write that until the reply of the Supreme 
Government is received, or until the General (Sir David Octhterlony) 
may arrive here, I will consider him (the Rawal) as the nominal 
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Mookhtar’.^ But she wished Bairi Sal to go to his jagir at Samod and 
deliver the state accounts to her and she also desired the withdrawal 
of the British forces. 

Colonel Raper now decided to return to Jaipur on the 10th of 
November and assured the Rani that the written document, she had 
sent ‘was not required for the Mookhtar, but merely as a reparation 
for the disrespect shown to the British Government’.* He promised 
to write later about his proposal to send Bairi Sal to Samod and 
explained that the troops could not be withdrawn without the approval 
of the Resident, but sent an urgent request to the latter to do so.* 
Raper unfortunately committed act of indiscretion by advising the 
Rawal not to proceed to Samod, even though the latter had evinced 
an earnest desire to do so.* 

At last Ochterlony was driven to conviction that Raper could 
not he depended upon to act judiciously and impartially,® and therefore 
he issued orders for the withdrawal of British detachments from Jaipur,® 
and himself reached Jaipur on the 29th of November. Sharp and bitter 
differences arose between the Resident and the Agent, immediately 
after the arrival of the former at Jaipur. The negotiations which 
Ochterlony conducted with the Rani Mother for the establishment of a 
sound and incorruptible administration dragged on nearly for a 
month during which, Raper alleged that he was completely ignored 
by the Resident."^ The inexpediency of retaining Bairi Sal as Prime 
Minister was realised by both, but Raper insisted on the recognition 
of the Rawal’s services by securing for him a Khilaat from the Rani 
about which Ochterlony did not seem to display any enthusiasm. 
Moreover conditions on which the Rani agreed to confer a Khilaat 
on the deposed minister were so humiliating that the latter rightly 
rejected the offer. Another interesting and significant cause of the 
clash between the two British dignitaries was that the Resident justly 
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insisted on^ and the Agent denied, the feasibility of examining the 
accounts of the ministry of Rawal Bairi Sal. An astounding assertion 
Avas made by Raper that there was not a single account to be produced.^ 
Ochterlony in his despatch to the Governor General, cynically added 
that it was the desire of Colonel Raper that the Rani Mother should 
prove charges of peculation and corruption against Rawal Bairi Sal, 
and his deputy in the Revenue Department, Fateh Ram, ‘without a 
single account and a denial of the possession of any’.* 

On 14th December the results of Ochterlony’s negotiations with 
the Maharani were embodied in a document in Hindi which contained 
a comprehensive analysis of all the reforms that were desirable in the 
administration of the state. An explicit proviso was inserted in the 
•document that the Mukhtar henceforward was to be a mere inter¬ 
mediary between the Maharani and the Political Agent and would have 
no concern with the Revenue Department. It was probably intended 
to preclude the probability of more powers being concentrated in the 
hands of Thakur Meg Sin^ of Diggi, who was now appointed as the 
Mukhtar, and who was in the bad books of the British Government. 
The Tliakur was required to take a solemn oath that he would work 
earnestly for the welfare and prosperity of the state, and, “prove him¬ 
self the obedient well-wisher of the British Government”.® It was for 
the first time that a new conception of extra-territorial loyalty was 
officially indoctrinated among the subjects of this state. The Rani 
Mother with the concurrence of Ochterlony at this time appointed 
Misser Ganesh Narain and his kinsman Misser Govind Narain at the 
head of the Revenue Department. 

On the 3rd of January Rawal Bairi Sal submitted a written state¬ 
ment on behalf of himself and his cousin Thakur KJshan Singh of 
Chomu that he would hold himself responsible for the refund of all 
such embezzlements of state funds as were proved against them, but 
no such charges would be recognised, if they were preferred after the 
expiry of two months.® He however begged Raper to extend to him 
the British government’s guarantee for the security of his life, honour 
and possessions, as before.® Without informing Ochterlony, who was 
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present at Jaipur, Raper gave Bairi Sal the guarantee, he had sought, 
and added that his vakil also would be permitted to attend upon him. 
As far as the accounts were concerned, Raper gave him an assurance 
that Sir David Ochterlony would secure from the Rani Mother an 
all-clearance chit for him.^ Ochterlony deeply resented this gross 
misconduct on the part of his subordinate,* but made no effort to undo 
the glaring mischief that Raper had done. 

Meanwhile Governor General approved of the general adminis¬ 
trative arrangements mutually settled between the Maharani and the 
Resident, but he upheld Raper’s views regarding the treatment to be 
meted out to Bairi Sal and Jhota Ram. He felt that, the Rawal 
having been adequately punished for his maladministration through 
dismissal, the Resident should have procured a Khilaat for him. 
Explaining that it was not the desire of the Supreme Government to 
support an inefficient minister, still in recognition of his devotion and 
attachment to the British Government, the Governor General deemed 
it obligatory to ensure that {a) the Rawal’s possessions would not be 
disturbed; {h) he be given a quietus on the subject of accounts; (c) 
his vakil be allowed to remain in attendance upon the Political Agent 
and there be no direct correspondence between the Resident and the 
Maharani. Above all the Regent, under no circumstances, could 
be authorised to allow the return of Jhota Ram to the state.® The 
effect of this order proved to be highly damaging in asmuchas it creat¬ 
ed an unhealthy precedent of extending British protection to a default¬ 
ing officer, who was known to have been guilty of serious embezzle¬ 
ments. The privilege accorded to Bairi Sal of appointing a Vakil with 
the Political Agent was also unwise, for it was likely to encourage the 
state’s vassal chiefs to claim pretension of equality with their sovereign.. 

The clash at Jaipur, though shorn of violent accompaniments,, 
took a more subtle form as became evident in the routine dealings 
between the British Agent and the Court of Jaipur. Colonel Paper’s 
attitude towards the Rani Mother being obvious, it would have been 
appropriate, if with the change of ministry the Agent too should have 
been replaced by another incumbent, with a reputation for tact and 
toleration, who could have helped in making a success of the experi- 
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ment inaugurated at Jaipur. As was expected Raper henceforward 
followed a policy of obstruction with vengeance and endeavoured to 
prove the inherent incapability of the Rani Mother and her supporters 
to conduct the government of the state. He sent distorted, and occa¬ 
sionally perverted accounts of the happenings at Jaipur, presumably 
to lower the Maharani in the estimation of the higher authorities. 

He revived the phantom of Jhota Ram and reported that the 
Rani Mother was seriously considering to bring him back, but as a 
result of his strong remonstrance, the plan was discarded.^ He 
almost stirred up a storm in the tea-cup, by insisting that he would read 
out in a public Durbar, the orders of the Governor General approving 
the plans of administration. The Maharani desired that as was cus¬ 
tomary, the orders should be confided to her first, and she in turn would 
communicate them to the principal chiefs of the state, otherwise it 
would tend to lower her status in the eyes of her people,* but she had 
to yield. 1 he Agent had the satisfaction of not only reading out the 
letter but also of addressing the assembly, in which he gave his own 
interpretation of the despatch of the Governor General. 

He sent scandalous reports about the character of the Rani 
Mother and the so-called cruelties that were being practised under 
the influence of her favourite Bundharin, Rupa. Rupa, he wrote, 
administered intoxicating drugs and spirits to the Rani, and most of 
her orders emanated from the influence of delirium caused by inebria¬ 
tion. Raper alleged that Rupa connived at the murder of Bundharin 
Munbawan and a slave girl Radha by name. Another Bundhar-in 
Chandu saved her life at the intercession of Rani Champavatiji. He 
further added that according to reports, a Brahman, Mundan by name, 
had been murdered in the fortress of Amber, because of his pronounc¬ 
ed sympathies towards Rawal Bairi Sal.® Far from being given an 
opportunity to defend herself the Maharani was not even aware that 
such wild charges were being preferred against her. 

Once Raper was resolved to beat the Rani Mother, there was no 
dearth of other sticks. Negotiations were on for the celebration of 
marriage between a princess of Bikaner and the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
The Vakil of Bikaner desired the public appearance of the young ruler 
as a preliminary, but the Maharani insisted on the postponement of 
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marriage because according to astrologers, time was not yet propitious 
for such an auspicious occasion. Raper worked under a delusion 
that once the Maharaja appeared in a public durbar, the authority 
of the Rani Mother would cease, and the proposal for postponement 
on the part of the Maharani was interpreted by him as a deliberate 
attempt to evade that eventuality. He even lent cars to the absurd 
rumour that there was no Maharaja of Jaipur at all and the real prince 
had died long ago.^ Although he doubted the correctness of the rumour, 
he transmitted it to his superiors probably with a view to discredit the 
Rani and her friends. 

A rebellion in the state of Bharatpur provided him another 
opportunity for maligning the Rani Mother. The British forces 
dashed with the rebels under Duijan Sal, and the Rani Mother, in order 
to provide a demonstrative proof of her loyalty to the British Govern¬ 
ment, sent a detachment of cavalry to Mathura under Kundan Lai to 
be placed at the disposal of Ochterlony. Raper attributed it to her 
desire to assist the rebel Duijan Sal and to escort Jhota Ram back to 
Jaipur.* Ochterlony, who was aware of the Rani’s real intention® 
exposed the hollowness of Raper’s speculations and significantly re¬ 
marked that the conditions at Jaipur ‘might have been ameliorated if 
he (Colonel Raper) had offered his aid and influence’.^ 

In the meanwhile the two Missers, Ganesh Narain and Govind 
Narain, were found to be incapable in the management of the Revenue 
Department, and the Regent proposed to replace them by Bakshi 
Munna Lai, who enjoyed reputation for integrity and his command 
over the details of revenue administration. The Agent offered no 
opposition to the proposal,* and after some discussions about his own 
competency to approve appointments made by the Rani Mother, he 
gave his written consent to her proposal.® But his scathing criticism 
of the Government of Jaipur which accompanied the report of this 
proceeding brought a sharp but just rebuke from Ochterlony, who 
declared that he would be haf^y ‘if the removal of two Missers should 
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remove the hostile feelings of the Political Agent, which rendered him 
equally insensible to calamities inflicted by Providence, as blind or 
adverse to the efforts of well-directed intentions’.^ 

In August 1825 the Rani Mother asked for the recall of Jhota 
Ram (who had two years before been exiled from Jaipur city for a 
period of two months only) and the dismissal of the Vakil of Rawal 
Bairi Sal attached to the Political Agency at Jaipur. She believed that 
the Rawal had not been adequately punished, and it was a stain on the 
dignity of the state that he should maintain a Vakil with the Political 
Agent.* Raper not only turned down the request but also told the 
Rani Mother, that her persistence in it would be looked upon as a dis¬ 
respect to the paramount power, and that he would retire to Nasira- 
bad, pending the instructions of the Governor-General.* In his 
reports to the Governor General, he vilified Maharani’s government 
and character and stated that a clandestine correspondence had been 
regularly going on between her and Jhota Ram ; that the young 
Maharaja died long ago and was replaced by a daughter of one of 
Rupa’s accomplices and that now the efforts were being made to replace 
her by a boy. Above all he made an incredible revelation that Jhota 
Ram, together with his troops and two thousand armed retainers, 
had been lodged in the fortress of Nowah, within the territorial juris¬ 
diction of Jaipur.* 

Though the Governor General completely ignored these reports, 
he made no attempt to ascertain their source and rejected the Rani’s 
demands regarding the removal of Bairi Sal’s Vakil from the Resi¬ 
dency.® 

In one respect at least Raper’s policy proved beneficial for Jaipur 
and that was his desire to uphold the just rights of the state against 
other Indian States. A boundary dispute between Kotah and Jaipur 
lasting several years had become very explosive during the time of 
Raper. The dispute appears to have arisen originally between the 
chief of Isurdah, a dependancy of Jaipur and the chief of Bulwun, a 

1. Sir Ochterlony to O. Swinton June 15, 1825, No. 72, July 15,1825. F. Sl P, 
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4. Private lottesr from Col. Raper to G. Swinton Aug. 9, 1825, No. 24, Sept. 
16, 1825. F. & P. 
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vassal of Kotah^ over a piece of land measuring approximately a 
hundred bighas, which now extended to several thousand bighas.* 
Captain Caulfield, the Political Agent in Harauti and Captain Stewart, 
then Political Agent at Jaipur, adjusted the boundary and had mile¬ 
stones erected all along the border line.^ The Government at Jaipur, 
however, appealed against this decision, and probably on its instiga¬ 
tion, the people of Isurdah pulled down the miles-tones. Caulfield 
put up a strong protest against this high-handedness of Jaipur, but 
Raper casting aside all his prejudices against Jaipur defended the rights 
of that state with earnestness and even obstinacy. He contended that 
the mile-stones were built by a force from Kotah and not by Jaipur 
as had been alleged. Ochterlony also supported Raper and remarked 
that there was a prima facie case against the ‘boundary lines established 
on the fiat of a man, the servant of the opposite party, and who by his 
own confession had on a former occasion incurred the guilt of perjury*.* 
Sir David, therefore, recommended a reinvestigation of the case,® and 
his proposal was adopted by the Governor General.® 

On the eve of his final departure from Jaipur, Raper condescend¬ 
ed to yield to the Rani’s request for the recall of Jhota Ram to Jaipur. 
He recommended to Sir Charles Metcalfe, the new Resident at Delhi, 
to permit Jhota Ram’s return, as the latter’s remaining in exile, which 
was imposed in order to give a free hand to Rawal Bairi Sal as minister, 
was no longer necessary under the altered circumstances. Besides 
the open influence that Jhota Ram would exert on the administration 
would be more healthy than the secret one that he was exerting in his 
exile. He hoped that the return of Jhota Ram would help to terminate 
the misrule of the Rani Mother and her associates.*^ 

When the reports of the impending return of Jhota Ram began 
to find wide currency, Rawal Bairi Sal as usual felt extremely nervous 
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about his future, and requested the Political Agent to have the village 
of Anandpura returned to him.* The Rani, on the other hand, claim¬ 
ed that Anandpura had been bestowed upon the Rawal as a recom¬ 
pense for his duties as Mukhtar, but once he left that office, the village 
automatically lapsed to the state.* Captain Low, who now succeeded 
Raper, declined to intercede with the Rani for the restoration of 
Anandpura to Bairi Sal, and Metcalfe agreed with him.* At last the 
Governor General issued instructions on 17th February 1826 permit¬ 
ting the recall of Jhota Ram without exacting any written engagement 
from the Rani Mother in favour of Rawal Bairi Sal. He, all the same, 
explicitly added that the British Government would never hesitate to 
interfere ‘to prevent any measure of persecution and oppression against 
that chief (Rawal Bairi Sal)’.^ 

The beginning of the mission of Captain Low was followed by 
an exciting event which throws light on the suspicious attitude of 
the Paramount power towards Jaipur State. Shahjahanpur with a 
strong fort, situated at a distance of about forty four miles from Delhi 
between Rewari and Kotputli, formed the Jagir of the Huldea family, 
which resided at Jaipur, and was attached to that state because it 
owed several jagirs from its ruler. The jagir of Shahjahanpur was 
granted by General Perron to Rao Hamarain and Sukh Lai Huldeas. 
Rao Hamarain continued to enjoy the possession of the Jagir through¬ 
out his long life, though the British Government frequently warned 
him that it would be resumed, if he failed to eliminate the dens of 
robbers, which it was alleged abounded in that estate.*^ As Rao 
Hamarain had no son, his cousins, all belonging to the Huldea family 
put forward even during his life-time their claims, but the Governor 
General maintained that the Jagir being only for a life-tenure, could 
at the discretion of the British Government be either resumed or hand¬ 
ed over to any member or members of the family.*^ When Rao Har- 
narain died in 1825, C. Elliot, the Agent to the Governor General, at 
Delhi, opposed the continuance of the Jagir with the Huldea family. 
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But if the Governor General did not agree, he urged the razing of the 
fort of Shahjahanpur to the ground, as the Huldea family was firmly 
attached to Jaipur.^ The Governor General, thereupon, ordered the 
resumption of Shahjahanpur,* and thus the Huldea family lost a 
flourishing jagir principally on account of its affiliations with Jaipur. 

It was not long before Captain Low too, like his predecessors, 
conceived of a policy of opposition to the Rani Mother for which the 
latter must be held responsible to some extent. Under her orders the 
roads leading to Agency were kept under careful observation, and no 
person of rank or consequence was permitted to visit Low. Strong 
exception was taken even to the visits of the Vakils of Karauli and 
Tonk, and a warning was administered to the Political Agent by Hukam 
Chand and Rani Mother’s Vakil L. Har Dayal, that a complaint 
would be lodged with the Governor General, if he persisted in receiv¬ 
ing them.® Low naturally felt annoyed and sent a protest to the 
Resident, who informed him that he could not be allowed to continue 
with the policy pursued by Captain Stewart and Colonel Raper. He 
must not encourage visits and complaints from the subjects of Jaipur, 
but he was authorised to ignore the protests against his contacts with 
the envoys of the other states.^ 

Discomfited in the first bout, and finding himself placed at a dis¬ 
tance from the administration, the ingenuity of Captain Low was soon 
directed towards a plan, by which he anticipated, he could permanently 
destroy the unchallenged supremacy of the Rani Mother in the Court 
of Jaipur. In fact he revived the plan of Raper by urging that as the 
young Maharaja was about to complete the seventh year of his life, 
according to the usage of the state, and the wish of the majority of the 
chiefs, that was the most appropriate time for him to appear in a public 
Durbar. He worked under a firm conviction that once the Maharaja 
attended the Durbar, the Maharani, according to time-honoured 
traditions must have to step down from the seat of Regency, and a 
premier noble of the state, most probably Rawal Bairi Sal, would be 
installed in her place. Metcalfe also approved of the plan, if it was in 
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conformity with the desire of the majority of the nobles of the state.^ 

Captain Low now began attempting to win over a majority of the 
chiefs to his views. The Rajawats and Rawal Bairi Sal’s tribe of 
Mathawats through their emissary Jatan Singh were the foremost in 
urging for the public appearance of their sovereign. With a view to 
lay an additional emphasis on his plan, Captain Low wrote that 
similar messages had been conveyed to him by others like Rao Raja of 
Sikar, Thakur Surat Singh, and even Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi, 
who according to him was chafing under the insulting thraldom of the 
Sunghis.* He endorsed Raper’s view that the real Maharaja of Jaipur 
had died long ago and had been replaced by the son of a Brahmin 
belonging to a remote corner of Udaipur. Such fears, Low claimed, 
were lurking in the mind of the Maharaja of Bikaner also, whose Vakil 
said that his master could delay the marriage of his grand daughter 
with the Prince for some time, but in the face of such reports he was 
anxious to have a categorical statement by the British Government 
acknowledging the legitimacy of the boy as the ruler of Jaipur.* 

By that time orders had arrived from Calcutta authorising Low 
to demand from the Rani Mother a formal declaration of her views 
on the convention of the assembly of chiefs.* The Agent thereupon 
asked the Maharani (March 25) to comply with the instructions from 
the Supreme Authority.^ The Rani Mother pleaded that on astrological 
grounds the public appearance of the prince was ruled out for that year, 
and financial consideration made it difficult to observe the ceremony 
in two or three years.® 

The more the Maharani persisted in the postponement of the 
ceremony, the more did Captain Low believe that she was deliberately 
evading it as it would ultimately bring about a loss of her powers. 
The Resident fell in with the views of the Agent and asked him to per- 
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suade the Maharani to issue invitations for the ceremony. The two 
officers decided that they would appoint Bairi Sal as Mukhtar in place 
of the Regent Mother only, if the chiefs spontaneously referred the issue 
to them. If Bairi Sal, who was a chief of the state, wanted to attend 
the conference of the chiefs, the Rani was to be asked not to obstruct 
such a course. If the Prince, on appearance, turned out to be an 
imposter, he should be set aside, and all persons associated with this 
criminal proceeding would be awarded such punishment as the assembly 
of the chiefs determined.^ The Governor General approved of the 
scheme, but apprehending a civil war he ordered that the assembly 
must be held in October, when the rains would be over and the mobi¬ 
lisation of British forces could be facilitated.* 

The Governor General’s decision fixing the date of the public 
appearance of the Prince and the meeting of the assembly of chiefs on 
Dasehra, deprived Low of a chance to remove the Rani from Regency 
forthwith. Moreover he felt that the Rani had now enough time to 
adduce convincing proof against his fond belief that her regency would 
come to an end with the public appearance of her son in a durbar. So 
he confessed that Colonel Raper and he ‘were misinformed in suppos¬ 
ing it a matter of course that according to ancient usage, the Raja after 
appearing in public Durbar shall be placed under the guardianship of 
a Thakoor’,3 He predicted the possibility of Jhota Ram being named 
as the Mukhtar and made an extraordinary recommendation that the 
Chiefs be permitted to meet before the Dasehra, and no plan for 
the administration of Jaipur whether emanating from the Rani Mother 
or the Thakurs should assume the shape of finality until he had reported 
upon it and the Resident had commented upon it. Obviously the agent 
was eager to replace the Rani in the seat of authority by his own 
nominee. 

The Rani on the other hand submitting to the inevitable, agreed 
to the holding of the assembly of the chiefs, but she was resolved 
to exclude Rawal Bairi Sal from it. Despaired of her success in per¬ 
suading Low, she sent a deputation of thirteen Thakurs headed by 
Jhota Ram to Delhi to impress upon Metcalfe the justness of her 
demand. Low strongly objected to this deputation and made serious 
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allegations that Jhota Ram intended to influence the Residency at 
Delhi by making use of valuable jewels; that most of the Thakurs, who 
were accompan 3 dng him were doing so under duress, and that the 
inclusion of Bakshi Munna Lai Dewan, and Sheo Lai Deputy Faujdar 
in the deputation, would necessarily hamper the work of Revenue and 
Police Departments. The Agent warned the Resident that the recep¬ 
tion of a deputation at Delhi, contrary to his known desires, would 
not only be against the previous instructions of the Governor General, 
but would also undermine his influence. He even added that the 
despatch of such a big mission was principally a smoke-screen for delay¬ 
ing the convention of the assembly on the plea that it could not be 
held owing to the absence of such a large number of distinguished 
Thakurs to Delhi.^ 

The Resident immediately issued instructions for the recall of the 
mission,* and the Rani Mother ordered the members to halt at Rewari, 
until further orders from her.* 

Metcalfe set aside Low’s fears and welcomed the possibility 
of Jhota Ram’s election to the post of Mukhtar, as it would create 
harmony in the seat of authority at Jaipur, because of the under¬ 
standing that existed between him and the Rani Mother. He rejected 
Low’s proposal to hold the assembly before October, repeating the 
Governor General’s view that in the event of a civil war at Jaipur. tJie 
movement of the British armies would be hindered by rains.* 

The events moved rapidly at Jaipur. In spite of the unequivocal 
instructions of the Governor General and the Resident that Rawal 
Bairi Sal should not enter Jaipur except on the occasion of the assembly 
of the chiefs, he, his cousin Thakur Kishan Singh of Chomu and Raja- 
wat Chiefs marched into the capital during the first fortnight of 
September 1826.* It is obvious that they could not have ventured on 
such an action without the encouragement or at least connivance of 
Low. It is very hard to disagree with a very pertinent hint, the 
Ministers of Jaipur gave to Low in one of the earlier conferences that 
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hs was trying to excite warfare in Jaipur.^ Rawal Bairi Sal and his 
henchmen pitched their tents near the Agency, and the Maharani 
protested that it gave the impression that Captain Low was leading 
a party in opposition to her. In order to avert any clash or violence, 
which would decidedly have been exploited by the Agent to her dis¬ 
advantage, the Maharani banned all inter-communications between the 
Thakurs, who were outside, and the Thakurs that were inside the 
city.2 She recalled the deputation, which was still at Rewari, and 
issued summons to other Thakurs for immediately assembling at the 
capital. Sir Charles Metcalfe on being apprised of these develop¬ 
ments directed Low to go ahead with the assembly, and warned the 
Rani Mother that if she forbade inter-communication between the 
‘ins’ and the ‘outs’, the British Government would accept the verdict 
of the ‘outs’ as the view of the entire assembly of Thakurs.® 

At last, the momentous assembly met on the 2nd of October 
1826 at the Agency House. By a majority of 31 against 23 (with 18 
abstentions) it decided against the Rani’s continuance as Regent after 
the appearance of the Young Maharaja in an open durbar. Low sus¬ 
pended its execution in view of the impending visit of Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe to Jaipur. The Resident lost no time in perceiving that the 
‘Bahurke’ or outs were ‘few in number and, bore the appearance of a 
small body, which trusted to British influence for carrying its object 
against the superior numbers, force and power enlisted on the side of 
the Government.^ He had a series of conferences with the leaders 
of both the parties, as the result of which he came to the clear con¬ 
clusion that the convention of an assembly of chiefs to decide upon the 
prerogative of the Rani Mother was utterly unconstitutional, and there 
was no law or established custom to remove the Maharani from the 
seat of power.s 

There was no way to undo the mischief except by calling another 
meeting of the chiefs and giving them an opportunity to express their 
unfettered verdict. Another meeting was also necessary to eliminate 
all appearances of partiality and favouritism on the part of the British 
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representatives. The considerable reduction effected in the number 
of voters was mainly due to a new criterion of selection evolved under 
the guidance of Sir Charles. He saw to it that only such Thakurs 
as were owners of land and enjoyed the right of Tazeem\^ attended the 
meeting. The assembly ultimately decided by 28 against 22 votes 
the retention of the authority of the Rani Mother over the Govern¬ 
ment of the state. 

With the decision of the Chiefs in her favour, the Maharani 
announced sweeping changes in the Ministry, the most notable being 
the replacement of Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi by Rao Chand Singh 
as the Mukhtar of the state. The Resident did not offer any objection 
to this proclamation, and together with Low attended the Durbar, 
where the young Maharaja for the first time appeared before his 
people. Metcalfe rightly declined to invest the new ministers with 
Khilaats as it would have created an impression that the British 
Government had trespassed the absolute prerogative of the Rani 
Mother. The durbai was not attended by Rawal Bairi Sal and his 
followers, though they were invited to do so. One fact, which stands 
out conspicuously among all others, is that not a voice was raised 
questioning the legitimacy of the young Prince, though Low had 
consistently endeavoured to whip up that sentiment, and had like his 
predecessor sent cock and bull stories to Delhi and Calcutta. 

•The calling of the meeting of the chiefs to give their views on 
the Rani’s powers was a great blunder. It increased hostility between 
the Rani and the British Agent at Jaipur. It gave birth to a party of 
chiefs, who were now openly opposed to Rani and were pledged 
British protection against ‘indisputable oppression' on the part of the 
Rani, As the Resident himself admitted, the interpretation of the 
term ‘indisputable oppression’ was likely to cause embarrassments 
in the relationship between Jaipur and the British Government.* 
Further, grant of guarantee to these chiefs was a gross violation of the 
letter and spirit of the Treaty of 1818 and opened a window into the 
internal sovereighty of the state. These guaranteed chiefs became a 
bulwark of British interests in Jaipur, and not only undermined the 
harmony and solidarity of the state, but sometimes by pretended and 
sometimes by real grievances they made British interference in the 
affairs of Jaipur more frequent and irritating. 

1. Such chiefs were entitled to the Maharaja's rising to receive diem. 
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Soon after the conference of the chiefs was over, Rawal Bairi Sal 
and members of his party defied the authority of their Sovereign 
with impunity by declining to attend the public durbar,^ and later on 
demanded the removal of Jhota Ram and Rupa Bundharin from Jaipur, 
They required the British Government as the Paramount Power to 
intervene, or they would themselves settle the afiair by resorting to 
violence. They claimed that a couple of the state battalions had 
agreed to join them and quite a few Thakurs belonging to the party 
of the Maharani had spontaneously expressed their willingness to 
muster under their banner. Low, as usual, reinforced their pretensions 
adding that Rao Raja of Sikar and five other chiefs, who had voted 
for the Rani had addressed him letters expressing their dissatisfaction 
with her administration.* 

Metcalfe, on being apprised of these proceedings, now confessed 
that the party strife at Jaipur was ‘fostered by the support, which we 
(the British Government) appeared to give to one of them, in opposi¬ 
tion to ruling authority’.* He desired that Rawal Bairi Sal and his 
friends must not be allowed to remain assembled as it looked as if 
they were doing so apparently with the countenance and support of 
the British Government. The British Government would not stand in 
their way, if they attempted to secure their object by employing force 
but in so doing they must lose the British guarantee of protection. 
As the Governor General, Lord Amherst substantially agreed with the 
views of Metcalfe,* Bairi Sal and his partisans gave up their favourite 
scheme. 

-Though the disgruntled chiefs gave up collective resistance against 
the legitimate authority of the state, as individuals they continued to 
disturb the relations between Jaipur and the Paramount Power. It 
may be interesting to give an account of some of the important dis¬ 
putes, which arose .during the next few years, and the role played by 
the British Government as a mediator in all such cases. A body of 
state troops under the command of Rao Chand Singh, went to Peepul- 
dah, a village owned by Bhopal Singh of Jhelli, who complained that 
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the troops committed terrible excesses in the village and plundered 
the bazar and the houses.^ The Governor General deplored this high¬ 
handedness and directed Low to ask the state administration to recom¬ 
pense that chieftain for the losses he had sustained.* Fortified with 
these orders Low visited Peepuldah, whose inhabitants demanded a 
reparation of rupees forty thousand, but the Agent settled it at seven 
thousand and required the Government of Jaipur to pay the sum.* 
The Jaipur Government protested against the British intrusion into an 
affair, which exclusively concerned the state, yet it had to pay the 
sum fixed by the Political Agent.* 

A case of more serious dimensions took place, when another 
guaranteed Chief, the Raja of Lawan, expressed his inability to pay an 
arrear of rupees twenty five thousand in his revenues. He appealed 
to Low, but the latter realising slender basis of the case declined to 
intervene. The armed force dispatched from the capital stormed the 
fortress of Lawan as the garrison had offered resistance by firing guns. 
The Raja took shelter in the neighbouring state of Karauli, where 
he engineered a big conspiracy, which brought Jaipur and Karauli 
almost on the verge of open hostilities. In alliance with Colonel 
Mehtab Khan, an ex-employee of Amir Khan, living at Karauli, the 
Raja of Lawan, with an army of two thousand attacked and captured 
Kurroida, a fortress stituated in the state of Jaipur.^ It was feared 
that Colonel Mehtab Khan meditated forcible occupation of several 
other forts of Jaipur. Serious allegations were made against the 
Maharaja of Karauli for complicity in this plot, but the Vakil of 
Karauli firmly maintained that his principal had absolutely no truck 
with the Lawan chief and his associate.* Captain Low was not satis¬ 
fied with this explanation and as all those who were responsible for 
capturing Kurroida belonged to Karauli, he believed the Karauli chief 
to be implicated in the conspiracy.*^ 
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The Government of Jaipur sent an army, which retook the fortress 
of Kurroida and the aggressors fled to Karauli for shelter.^ It was 
complained that the Jaipur troops after their success entered the state 
of Karauli, set fire to the two frontier villages of Gurgam and Bhilpur 
and plundered several other villages.* The Commander of the force 
pleaded that he had done so under provocation, as his troops were 
fired upon by the villagers of Karauli. He even revived Jaipur’s 
claim to 161 villages of the Hindaun district which were supposed to 
have been wrested by Karauli after the death of Sawai Jai Singh the 
Great,* but the claim was emphatically repudiated by the Vakil of 
Karauli.^ 

The Governor General believed that the initial aggression start¬ 
ed from the side of Karauli, but the complicity of the Karauli Chief 
had not been conclusively proved. In view of the subsequent 
aggression of Jaipur troops against Karauli villages he decided that 
Karauli was no longer required to pay any compensation. He also 
ignored Jaipur’s claim to 16J villages, as it was based on dubious con¬ 
siderations.® 

The example of Kanwar Bhopal Singh, and that of the Raja 
of Lawan encouraged Rawal Bairi Sal to put forward once again 
his pretensions to Anandpura, and several other villages, at one or 
the other time, granted to him and his kinsmen.® Captain Low 
upheld the right of Rawal Bairi Sal to the village of Anandpura only,*^ 
but neither he nor Sir Edward Colebrooke, the Resident, agreed to 
entertain his demand for intercession on his behalf.® 

Still another interesting controversy ensued between the Govern¬ 
ment of Jaipur and one of the guaranteed chiefs, Rawat Ranjit Singh 
of Dhula, who was required to deposit a paltry sum of rupees five 
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thousand for which he had executed a bond in the name of Rupa 
Bundharin, but ‘on account of arrears due to the Raj and of Fauj 
Khurch’,^ G.R. Clark, the officiating Political Agent, questioned the 
fairness of the transaction, and though Colebrooke confirmed his 
views, yet he ordered him to persuade Rawat Ranjit Singh to comply 
with the demand.* The Government of Jaipur was thus precluded 
from recovering the money by force. 

These examples show that the guarantee system immensely 
undermined the position and authority of the ruler of the state. It 
paralysed the efficiency of the government and exhausted springs of 
activity and progress. The revenues of the state dwindled, and the 
arrears of tribute and other debts mounted high. The vassal chiefs 
became bold and defiant, some with the British support, others with 
their connivance, and the constant and recurring interference of the 
Imperial Power, even in trivial matters sapped completely the spirit 
of initiative and enterprise both in the people and the Government of 
the State. 

The insolvency of the state became increasingly patent when 
four battalions from Isurdah and two from Shekhawati, revolted and 
converged upon the capital demanding arrears of their salaries. The 
Rani Mother requested Low to order the battalions to return and 
threaten them with the employment of British forces, if they declined 
to retire. The Agent peremptorily rejected this request, till the 
Maharani engaged to clear off all their arrears.* In the meanwhile, 
the Rani Mother was alarmed that the mutineers might force their 
way into the city, but Low assured her that he would endeavour to 
induce them to receive their pay at the place where they were. Besides 
he made it clear that he would prevent their entering the city, only 
if the Maharani showed her readiness in offering their full salaries.^ 
The Rani Mother eventually paid off the mutineers, and the troops 
returned to their places, but the British Government’s conduct in the 
whole affair® only added to the bitterness of relations between the 
Regent Rani and the Political Agent. 
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If the financial condition of the state was so precarious, it is 
conceivable that it could not have discharged its heavy tributary obliga¬ 
tions to the satisfaction of the paramount power. The Rani Mother 
had been trying hard to raise money for the payment of tribute, but 
with no success. She solicited Low’s support in realising arrears, but 
he declined, though he promised to convey the sentiments of the 
Maharani to the authorities at Calcutta.^ The desperate character 
of her finances made the Maharani think of having recourse to an 
equally desperate remedy of seizing money from all who possessed it, 
whether they owed any debt to the state or not. The plan was extra¬ 
ordinary, but it was told that according to an ancient custom (Kadim 
Mamool or an old manual) the ruler of Jaipur, when in difficulty had 
the absolute prerogative to enforce it.® As was anticipated Low refus¬ 
ed to accord his sanction to a scheme, which to him was more un¬ 
palatable than the continuance of arrears of tribute. 

The British Government adopted a highly threatening attitude, 
and on the 25th of August 1827 Captain Low was required to insist, 
in the most urgent and peremptory manner that ‘a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment for the liquidation of our (British) arrears of tribute, be imme¬ 
diately entered into by the Government of Jeypore’.* If the Maha¬ 
rani failed to comply promptly, a warning was to be administered to 
her, that the British Government contemplated ‘the attachment of 
such pergunas of the Khalsa, yielding about the amount required, as 
are conveniently situated for being brought under British manage¬ 
ment’.* 

When these orders were communicated to the Maharani by 
Captain Low, a sensation was caused at Jaipur, because, all parties 
seemed to have had the ‘greatest dread and abhorrence of such an 
event as that of seizing any part of the territory’.® Loans were hastily 
raised and on the 7th of October 1827, 14 Hundies amounting in all 
to eight lakhs of rupees were handed over to Low. 

In February 1828 the Rani Mother complained that Jaipur was 
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made to pay an exorbitant tribute which was much more than what was 
realised from any other neighbouring state, and desired its reduc¬ 
tion to four lakhs. But Captain Low rejected her suggestion and ex¬ 
pressed the view that eight lakhs could be paid without any incon¬ 
venience, if the state was properly governed, and all speculation on the 
part of the state was eliminated with a strong hand. The disappointed 
Maharani thereupon urged the Agent’s permission for appointing 
Jhota Ram as Mukhtar, because he alone was capable enough to mend 
matters and to pay the tribute regularly.^ 

Captain Low was strongly opposed to the elevation of Jhota 
Ram,* but the Resident Colebrooke advocated the acceptance of the 
wish of the Maharani, both as a matter of policy and expediency. The 
appointment of Jhota Ram, he said, was all the more desirable because 
in that case the Maharani gave an assurance of a punctual payment 
of tribute.^ The Governor General concurred with the Resident, 
and conceded that ability of Jhota Ram could not be denied. It was 
possible that he might check the process of deterioration in the adminis¬ 
tration and also might ensure a more regular and fuller payment 
of the annual tribute. Jhota Ram already enjoyed virtually all the 
powers of a Prime Minister, ‘without the respectability and respons¬ 
ibility properly belonging to the office’, and the Governor General 
could discern no justifiable grounds to permanently exclude him from 
that office.* Permission was now given to the Regent Rani to raise 
him to prime-ministership, provided that the tribute in future should 
not be suffered to fall into arrear. Low was also commanded not to 
‘give him open and avowed support, nor exert his influence over the 
Chiefs and people of Jeypore for the prupose of maintaining him 
in office.*® This robbed the new government of Jaipur of the strength 
and efficiency that it might have had in the event of a reasonable 
support from the Political Agent. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE MINISTRY OF JHOTA RAM 
(1828—18^5) 

The accession of Jhota Ram marked the climax in the fortunes 
of that party, which was opposed to any extension of British inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of Jaipur. On the very outset, it became 
obvious that though he enjoyed absolute confidence and patronage 
of the Rani Mother, the British Agents, for obvious reasons, were not 
prepared to extend to him that amount of co-operation and support, 
with which they invariably benefited the Ministry of Rawal Bairi Sal. 
His elevation to the ministerial gaddi was conceded very reluctantly 
under the stress of highly compelling circumstances, so it was not 
difficult to anticipate that his administration should be symbolic of a 
clash between the growth of British interference in the internal affairs 
of Jaipur and the forces that resisted it. 

In the very beginning, Jhota Ram had, in response to British 
desire, to take energetic and determined steps for the suppression 
of robbers who plundered the merchants that passed through the state 
of Jaipur. On 9th June 1828 he discussed with the Political Agent, 
G. Clark, a scheme of making the Jagirdars, tankhadars and zamindars 
responsible for all losses sustained by the subjects of this or other 
states within their respective limits.^ Clark considered the scheme 
unobjectionable but strongly opposed the insertion of any reference 
to the British Government in the proclamation to be issued to the 
chiefs of the state,* lest it should be presumed that the plan was being 
enforced at the instance of the paramount power and cause embarrass¬ 
ment to the latter, if it was called upon to arbitrate on any eventual 
chash between the durbar and the guaranteed chiefs in any unjust 
application of the proposed laws against them. As the Resident too 
expressed the same view,* the Minister omitted reference to the 
British Government and promulgated the new police laws, warning the 
chiefs of the state, that their jagirs would be forfeited if they failed 
*to make good all claims on account of plunder committed within their 
limits’.* 
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Soon after, as a matter of economy, Jhota Ram enacted another 
law reducing the garrisons in the Khalsa forts, as he considered their 
maintenance extremely redundant in view of the guarantee of British 
protection by the Treaty of 1818. Many of the disbanded troops con¬ 
sisted of men furnished by the feudal Chiefs, who enjoyed extensive 
jagirs for their maintenance. The logical result of this step was that 
such jagirs were resumed, but the British Agent was concerned to 
observe that some of the guaranteed chiefs were also affected by this 
legislation. He considered the law harmful to the interests of the 
guaranteed Chiefs, and felt convinced that the measure would intensify 
the animosity of the Minister’s enemies.^ Colebrooke found it 
difficult to take a final decision and referred the laws to the Governor- 
General, seeking his instructions on the expediency of British inter¬ 
cession with a view to prevent the application of these laws to the 
guaranteed Chiefs.* The Governor General forbade interference 
and told the Agent that the guarantees ‘neither committed the British 
Government to any interference in any general arrangement affecting 
equally the body of Jeypoor Chiefs, nor did it offer to those, whom it 
embraced, any exemption from the operation of just and legal measures, 
such as the Regent might have an indisputable right to adopt’.* The 
controversy came to an end and the police laws remained in force. 

Notwithstanding the just and laudable views expressed by the 
Governor General, with regard to the guaranteed Chiefs of Jaipur, 
there soon developed an explosive situation in the state, which cast 
grave doubts on the intentions of the British Government to live up to 
its assertions. The orders of Jhota Ram reducing the garrisons of 
the Khalsa forts resulted in the outbreak of a formidable insurrection 
in the historic fort of Ranthambore. The issue became complicated 
because it got inextricably entangled with the whole range of British 
policy towards the guaranteed chiefs. The fortress had a mixed 
garrison, including, besides a limited number of Khalsa troops, a large 
number of contingents furnished by several chieftains. As a matter 
of coincidence the majority of Thakurs, who had their troops stationed 
in the citadel consisted of those, who enjoyed the benefit of a British 
guarantee. On receiving orders to withdraw their troops, the Thakurs 
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a standard of lovolt. The Minister scmt a considerable army^ 
which laid siege to the fort, but because of its strong and inaccessil^ 
character, and because of the dogged resistance shown by the garrison, 
the siege dragged on for a long period, and caused a heavy strain on the 
impoverished resources of the state. 

The British Government refused to lend armed assistance on tlie 
plea that it would be taken as an interference in the internal affairs 
of the state, and added to the woes of the Jaipur Government by 
intimating (November 1830) that the Agency at Jaipur would be closed, 
and the British Agent at Ajmer would henceforward discharge the 
duties assigned to the Political Agent at Jaipur.^ As this measure 
was likely to produce an adverse impression that there was a sharp 
deavage between the Company and the Jaipur Government, and 
thereby encourage the Ranthambore rebels in their resistance, the 
Maharani and her Minister expressed grave apprehensions and tried 
to persuade the Agent to postpone the transfer for at least a year, 
agreeing to bear the expenses of the agency for a period of six months. 
The Maharaja too wrote a letter to the Governor General appealing 
for the continuance of the agency for about ten to twelve months, and 
for the loan of a British force consisting of two regiments each of 
infantry and cavalry for two months. He also begged for a reduction 
in the tribute charged from the state.* 

As could be hoped Major Low closed the agency on 17th Novem¬ 
ber 1830* and the Governor General declined to lend British troops, 
as it was contrary to the intention of the treaty of 1818^. He even 
forbade British officers from mediating between the Jaipur adminis¬ 
tration and the rebel Thakurs of Ranthambhor.® One fails to sec 
whether British policy at this juncture was to safeguard the interests 
of a protected ally or to encourage dissensions against him and wait 
and sec its ruinous consequences. There occurred at this time a 
very unexpected incident which however reflects credit on the conduct 
of the British policy. Amir Khan, who was now the Nawab of Tonk, 
sent his confidential agent Karim-ud-Din to Jaipur apparently to patch 
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up some boundary dispute, but as a matter of fact to fish in the 
troubled waters. He had the audacity even to offer the mobilization 
of his troops,^ but it is gratifying to observe that he was forbidden 
from doing so.* 

As has been mentioned, some of the chiefs of Jaipur, who were 
on the guaranteed list, secure in their minds about the support of the 
British Government, had joined the rebels at Ranthambore. Though 
the British Government declined to lend any aid in suppressing them, 
yet it decided to withdraw its guarantee of protection to such rebels 
at Ranthambore as were entitled to it. Thakur Bhopal Singh,® and 
his father Thakur Bahadur Singh of Jhelli were playing an active role 
in this insurrection, so the names of both of them were struck off the 
list of the guaranteed chiefs.^ On the same grounds, it was recommend¬ 
ed to deprive Thakur Nawal Singh of Saili and Rajawat Thakur Jatan 
Singh of the benefits of British guarantees.* Rawal Bairi Sal and his 
associates were also exerting their utmost efforts to cause as much 
embarrassment to the Rani Mother as they could. Ignoring the dis¬ 
comfiture they had faced at the Congress of Chiefs held under Metcalfe, 
they mooted the plan of another similar conference to undermine the 
authority of the Rani-Mother and her Minister Jhota Ram. Both the 
Political Agent at Ajmer® and the Resident at Delhi’^ discouraged the 
convening of such a conference and threatened to withdraw the British 
guarantee of protection from such chiefs as persisted in their opposition 
to the Rani. This bold stand compelled the chiefs to abandon their 
nefarious project, which otherwise would have been a great incentive to 
the seditious activities of the rebels at Ranthambore. Above all, R, 
Cavendish, the Political Agent at Ajmer ordered Rawal Bairi Sal to 
comply with the customary commands of the Maharani and not to 
send his Vakil any more to attend upon him.® It was rather a belated 
act of justice, but even now it had a deterrent effect upon the ambi¬ 
tious, and sinister designs of the ex-Minister, and forced him to discard 
the idea of convening a Congress of Chiefs. 

The rebellion at Ranthambore at last ended on account of the 
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initiative and statesmanship displayed by Jhota Ram, aided and 
encouraged by the Rani Mother, though after much mischief had been 
done. The policy of neutrality followed by the British Government 
in this melodrama proved helpful. They would have, however, 
enhanced their reputation had they acted in the manner they did in 
the case of Lamba. In that case the struggle should not have been 
prolonged unnecessarily, and the energy and resources wasted there 
could have been easily directed towards the betterment and prosperity 
of the state. 

Reference has been made in connection with Ranthambore 
episode, about the troubles that brewed up at Khetri, where huge 
arrears of tribute stood against its chief, Raja Bakhtawar Singh, who 
continued to ignore repeated remonstrances of the Government of 
Jaipur. With an air of injured innocence the Raja submitted a com¬ 
plaint against his liege lord to the British Government that he had 
always discharged his tributary obligations to Jaipur with scrupulous 
regularity, but certain officials of the state, out of motives of personal 
enmity were planning to dispatch an armed force to lay waste and ruin 
his principality.^ Conscious of the British partiality for him, 
Bakhtawar Singh invoked article 5 of the Treaty of 1818 in his favour, 
and solicited British intervention for the adjustment of his differences 
with his suzerain. But the Resident turned down his request and asked 
him to perform his obligations to his liege lord without reservation 
or hesitation as the article referred to had bearing on confficts between 
Jaipur and other independent states, whereas Bakhtawar Singh 
was merely a vassal of the former. Moreover British interference in 
a case like the above was ruled out by the eighth article of the same 
Treaty, which explicitly stated that ‘the Raja of Jyepore and his 
heirs for ever will remain as before masters of their country and 
dependants’.* 

Soon after Raja Bakhtawar Singh of Khetri expired, and on 3rd 
January 1830 Major Low informed the Resident at Delhi that the 
Regent Rani of Jaipur intended to despatch a party of troops to 
Khetri to maintain peace and order in that estate. The Minister 
Jhota Ram also added an unpalatable suggestion, that Kotputli, 
which once formed a part of the Jaipur state, should now be restored 
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to The British Government raised no serious objection to the 
despatch of troops to Khetri, but it declined to recognise any preten¬ 
sions of Jaipur over Kotputli on the ground that it had been vested in 
perpetuity with the ruling house of Khetri, and it would revert not to 
Jaipur, but to the Company, ‘in the event of the failure of issue duly 
entitled to succeed’.* It is worthy of note that the rulers of Jaipur 
never reconciled themselves to this contention of the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

At the same time bigger and more formidable troubles in other 
quarters had clogged the administration of Jhota Ram. Many 
border incidents on the frontiers of Jaipur facing the states of Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, Karauli and Tonk took place. In these incidents not only 
civilians were involved but occasionally armed forces of these states 
clashed with each other and every time interference on the part of 
the paramount power became unavoidable. Troubles with Jodhpur, 
in its latest form, started in the beginning of the year 1828, when owing 
to a clash with their own sovereign, some of the Thakurs of Jodhpur, 
more notably the Thakur of Ahwa, took refuge with their kinsmen in 
Shekhawati, which now become a hot bed of intrigues against Jodhpur. 
Dhonkal Singh, pretender to the throne of Jodhpur, who had so far 
been residing at Georgegarh, in the British dominions, escaped from 
there, and joined the discontented chiefs of Jodhpur in Shekhawati. 
Notwithstanding the emphatic protests from the British Resident, 
Dhonkal Singh was given a royal reception by the Raja of Khetri.® 
In an interview with the Jaipur Minister, the British Agent impressed 
upon him the imperative necessity of driving away Dhonkal Singh from 
the domains of Jaipur.* He also accused the Jaipur Durbar of compli¬ 
city in the undesirable activities of the Jodhpur pretender and in a 
letter to the Resident referred to the name of Gopal Singh Bhatti, 
a counsellor and cousin of the Rani Mother, who, he alleged, was not 
only residing with Dhonkal Singh, but was also actively associating 
with the desperate ventures of the latter.® 
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The Jaipur Minister promptly complied with these instructions 
and despatched a contingent of the state forces against the pretender^ 
who was pushed out into the state of Bikaner.^ The Agent was inform¬ 
ed that Gopal Singh Bhatti’s presence in the vicinity of Dhonkal 
Singh had no malicious implication, but was due to marriage, and far 
from assisting Dhonkal Singh, he had been principally responsible for 
the former’s retirement into Bikaner.* The Agent was not satisfied 
with this explanation and the Resident demanded Gopal Singh’s 
immediate recall to Jaipur.* The latter complied and the Resident 
exonerated Jaipur, though rather late, of maintaining any liaison 
with Dhonkal Singh.* 

The matter did not come to an end there because the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur continued to harbour feelings of suspicions and mistrust 
against Jaipur, for aiding and abetting his rebellious subjects. Maha¬ 
raja Man Singh charged Jaipur with having afforded asylum to his 
rebellious Thakurs, who had frequently plundered the Jodhpur terri¬ 
tory. It permitted them to gather round the banner of Dhonkal 
Singh, and assist them with men and money for an invasion of 
Marwar. He complained that even while Dhonkal Singh was being 
driven from Jaipur state, he was furnished with a considerable quantity 
of supplies and arms and that Jaipur had even encouraged its own 
subjects and other marauders to plunder Jodhpur territory.® 

An interesting controversy now developed between the British 
Resident at Delhi, Sir Edward Colebrooke, who dismissed these charges 
as frivolous and R. Cavendish, Political Agent at Ajmer, who 
reiterated that Dhonkal Singh’s retirement had been so manipulated 
as to enable him to collect a body of 7500 men in Jaipur, and that the 
fugitive chiefs from Jodhpur with their plundered property were being 
sheltered by the Court of Jaipur.® Colebrooke seemed disinclined to 
credit these allegations and felt that the Political Agent appeared to 
advocate a war between the British Government and Jaipur or between 
the latter and Jodhpur.’ The Government at Calcutta counselled 
moderation, and urged that better understanding between the parties 
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be established, with the influence and mediation of British authorities.^ 
The Government of Jaipur, on its part, sent a large force to suppress 
the Larkhanies and Selhadies, who were principally responsible for 
depredations on the borders. The British Agent at Jaipur, G.R, 
Clark, persistently urged that unless a person of high rank deputed 
by the Maharaja of Jodhpur co-operated with the Jaipur dignitary 
on the border, no peace and order could be established in those 
turbulent areas.* But the Maharaja of Jodhpur, continued to insist 
that he could not co-operate in such an operation as long as Jaipur was 
not adequately punished for the charges he had preferred against it.« 
His subjects also started aggressions into the state of Jaipur, and quite 
a few incidents of their raids were reported.* 

A conflict of greater magnitude occurred in April 1829. The 
town of Sambhar, the city of salt lake, was jointly owned and adminis- 
tcred by the states of Jaipur and Jodhpur, but it was divided into spheres 
of influence. It was alleged that a Risaldar of Jaipur with a posse 
of troops passed into the Jodhpur boundary, ousted the Jodhpur 
police, destroyed the Police Office, dismantled a reservoir of sweet 
water and filled it with earth.^ The Political Agent at Jaipur admitted 
that the Risaldar had acted under instructions from his government be¬ 
cause the reservoir was being built stealthily in defiance of the knovra 
views of the Jaipur authorities on a piece of common property.*^ The 
Resident considered that the conduct of the Jaipur Government in the 
whole affair was indefensible, because, instead of taking the law into 
its own hand, it should have referred the matter to the decision of the 
supreme power. He suggested that in the interest of peace in future, 
Sambhar should be divided between the two states."^ 

The Governor General ordered that if the two parties could not 
arrive at an agreed decision, the Jodhpur authorities, as a preliminary 
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to British arbitration, be allowed to rebuild the reservoir at the expense 
of Jaipur, and the division of Sambhar should be effected only if its 
was sought by both the states.^ When the Maharaja of Jaipur sent a 
letter* justifying the conduct of his Amil and Risaldar at Sambhar, 
the Governor General took him to task for this attack and repeated the 
orders which he had communicated to the Resident at Delhi.* 

At last Jodhpur sent a force under Lachhmi Chand Bhandari to 
discuss the border incidents with Bakshi Munna Lai, who was deputed 
by the Jaipur government to settle the dispute between the two states. 
But the Bhandari was keen for the solution of the Sambhar lake tangle 
prior to the conclusion of any broad and general agreement with 
Jaipur.* The Resident at Delhi, therefore, had to tell Jodhpur, that 
the Sambhar tangle, being a concern of the British government should 
be kept separate from the border talks.® The Resident directed the 
British Agents at Jaipur and Ajmer to remain in the vicinity of the 
operations with a view to influence and guide the commanders assemb¬ 
led there for the complete destruction of the predatory system on the 
frontiers. 7'hey were, however, to avoid the appearance of any direct and 
intimate interest, and only in an extremity, were to assume the role of 
responsible negotiators.® The parleys between Jaipur and Jodhpur 
under the aegis of the British dragged on for months together and in 
September 1829, seemed to be on the verge of a breakdown because 
of Lachhmi Chand Bhandari’s insistence that Dhonkal Singh should be 
denounced by the Jaipur Government as ‘fitoor’ (pretender). But the 
timely intervention of G.R. Clark saved the situation’ and at last an 
agreement was signed between the deputies of the two states.® 

Border incidents were common between Jaipur and Karauli 
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also, and as early as December 1828, a British army officer, Lt. Birch, 
while travelling on horse-back on the Jaipur-Karauli frontier was 
attacked by men from the latter state, who made away with his horse.^ 
The Maharaja of Jaipur complained to the Resident at Delhi against 
the conduct of Karauli ruler and intimated that the assailants and the 
horse of Lt. Birch were handed over to G.R. Clark after they had 
been captured by the Jaipur authorities,* The Resident sent a letter 
of censure to the Raja of Karauli and informed the ruler of Jaipur 
that he should deal with the criminals as he thought appropriate.* 
Hardly had the dust on this event subsided, when some gujar robbers 
from Karauli decamped with property valued at Rs. 40,000 from 
certain merchants of Ajmer passing through Jaipur.* Colebrooke 
once again sent a strong protest to Karauli, which made the latter 
realise the seriousness of situation.^ The Karauli Chief assured Jaipur 
that he was determined to curb the turbulent activities of his subjects, 
and handed over Rs. 20,000 in part payment of the loss sustained by 
the Ajmer merchants.^ The Governor General was satisfied with the 
sincerity of the Karauli ruler.’ 

The future, unluckily, belied all expectations and an outrage of 
such character happened on this frontier as eclipsed all previous occur¬ 
rences. Owing to intervention of the British Government, as in the 
case of Jaipur and Jodhpur border disputes, forces both from Karauli 
and Jaipur were employed to destroy the marauders in their contigu¬ 
ous districts, A nephew of Jhota Ram, Birdhi Chand who was in the 
command of Jaipur troops attacked the villages of Kotla and Hariram- 
pura, the strongholds of Gujars in Jaipur, hardly half a mile from the 
Karauli border, and pursued the fleeing men. On the Karauli border 
the latter were not only joined by the Gujars of the other state, but 
also by the state cavalry of Karauli. The Jaipur army was completely 
routed, and suffered heavy casualties both in wounded and dead. 
Even Birdhi Chand sustained serious injuries. The Court of Karauli 
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was appalled at the extent of calamity wronght by its troops, and 
offered apologies and atonement. It issued orders withdrawing soldiers 
from the garrisons on the Karauli side of the border-land so that if 
Jaipur desired to take satisfaction by plundering the tract, it might do 
so without opposition.^ The Resident too blamed the chief of 
Karauli with the result that negotiations were set afoot which ended in 
the establishment of peace between the two states. Jhota Ram and the 
Maharani displayed admirable restraint in the face of gross provoca¬ 
tions. 


The frontier troubles were not yet over, when a feud started 
between the Nawab of Tonk and the Rao Raja of Uniara over the 
■district of Bhumore. The district was of the annual value of Rs. 30,000 
and had been in the possession of Uniara family for generations. Amir 
Khan of Tonk claimed the lands for himself and continued to insist 
on the payment of rent to him by the Rao Raja. When the latter 
declined payment, he seized the district, but the Uniara Chief succeeded 
in retaining the ‘gurries’ or fortresses in the district. Amir Khan now 
sought the intervention of the British for the retrocession of the 
fortresses as their possession by the Rao Raja made the collection 
of rent from the zamindars of Bhumore difficult and inconvenient.* 
As Uniara was a feudatory of Jaipur, it was natural that the Govern¬ 
ment of the state should have taken a keen and active interest in the 
affair. The Uniara chief produced some old smnuds showing that 
the different villages in the district of Bhumore had been granted 
in peipetuity (islumrar) to his ancestors by a former Maharaja of 
Jaipur. The Resident Colebrooke, on the other hand declared that 
the Raja of Uniara, in his capacity as the owner of Bhumore was a 
feudatory of the Nawab of Tonk, and instructed G.R. Clark to enjoin 
the Jaipur Durbar not to interfere in the dispute in any way, and to 
prevent even a single armed man or warlike stores of any kind being 
sent from Uniara, or from any other part of his state into the district 
of Bhumore.* As the Governor General agreed with this view,* 
Bhumore passed under the suzerainty of the Nawab of Tonk, 
despite protests from Jaipur and Uniara. 

The troubles at home and with the neighbours not only impover- 
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Ished the people of Jaipur and thereby dried up the springs of revenue, 
but also drained away whatever little lay in the treasury of the state. 
It became well-nigh impossible for the state to discharge its liability 
of heavy tribute, which was unbearable even during days of tolerable 
prosperity. The Maharaja of Jaipur, therefore, made several re¬ 
presentations for a reduction in the tribute, but these were invariably 
rejected, although it was admitted by more than one British 
Officer concerned that the tribute Jaipur was required to pay 
was excessve.^ The Rani was ungenerously given to understand 
that if she failed to pay the tribute regularly or if she evaded 
payment, it would [decidedly bring about British interference in 
the internal affairs of Jaipur, so as to secure timely payments of the 
tribute.* 

Economic distress was further aggravated during 1832 and 1833, 
when the state suffered heavily from the swarms of locusts and an un¬ 
usual drought. The tragedy was very graphically described by the 
Maharaja in a letter to the Governor General. ‘In the preceding 
year’, he wrote, ‘such flights of locusts, and such heavy storms of hail 
visited us, that the whole of the Ruhee and Khureef crops were des¬ 
troyed, and in the present the drought, that we have suffered under, 
defies all description; not a drop of rain has fallen; and whatever 
crops have been raised on the chahi (irrigated by wells) land have 
been entirely eaten up by the locusts, which have appeared in numbers, 
exceeding anything I have ever heard or seen. They have not even 
left the leaves or the bark upon the trees’*. The Maharaja asked for 
a reduction of the tribute at least for the current year, but Colonel 
Lockett, then Political Agent at Ajmer, recommended the rejection 
of his request on the ground that reasons stated by the Maharaja were, 
‘grossly and shamelessly exaggerated’.^ The Governor General 
accepting the views of Colonel Lockett added that the tribute of 
Jaipur was ‘fixed with reference to its average capability and not 
on an estimate of peculiarly favourable seasons’.^ The Maharaja, 
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undeterred, repeated his request times out of number,^ but it bore na 
fruit.* 

Two more facts relating to the tribute deserve notice. The 
headquarters of the British Political Agency were situated at Ajmer, 
but the 6th article of the treaty of 1818 laid down that the tribute of 
Jaipur should be paid throu^ the treasury at Delhi. In 1832, Lt. 
Colonel Lockett asserted that the transmission of money from Delhi 
to Ajmer, where it was required to pay the troops at Neemuch and 
Nasirabad, was not only inconvenient, but was also extremely expensive, 
because the insurance and interest charges in its conveyance could not 
be less than Rs. 14,000 per annum. He, therefore, more than once 
requested the Supreme Government to direct the Government of 
Jaipur to change the venue of payment from Delhi to Ajmer,* urging 
that the Prime Minister Jhota Ram was not agreeable to it because he 
had a firm of his own at Delhi, namely Messrs. Gian Chand and Sahib 
Ram, through whom all bills from Jaipur were negotiated.* Lockett’s 
threat to Jaipur that if his suggestion was not adopted, Jaipur’s 
irregularities would be penalised with an interest of 12 per cent on the 
arrears of tribute after six months, was ignored and the minister stuck 
to his resolution to make payments at Delhi. Though the question 
was reopened, yet it must be said to the credit of the Governor General 
that he refused to apply coercion in this matter.* On the other hand 
the requests of the Maharaja® for the refund to Jaipur of a consider- 
able sum of money on account of its having paid the tribute for years 
in kaldar (Anglo-India) rupee, which was higher in value than the Delhi 
Sikka in which the payment was required to be made by the treaty of 
1818, was brushed aside. The Agent to the Governor General’s plea 
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that the claim for refund had lapsed on account of Jaipur’s failure 
to have made it in time^ was to say the least, unconvincing and 
unfair. 

During this period the relations between Jaipur and the para¬ 
mount power were undergoing a radical transformation. Slowly, 
but steadily, a case was being built by the British Agent for a decided 
interference in the districts of Shekhawati and Tarawati. In 1829, 
G.R. Clark emphasised the necessity of demolishing the countless 
forts, which were perched on almost every hill in Shekhawati and 
doubted the ability of the State Government to establish such a reform 
in Shekhawati and Tarawati as would be wholly satisfactory to the 
neighbouring states, and to the British Government, which was pledged 
to protect them.* He recommended the grant of British assistance to 
the Government of Jaipur in the suppression of predatory system 
in Shekhawati. But his successor dwelt on the necessity of unilateral 
action on the part of the British Government in the affairs of Shekha¬ 
wati. With a view to deprive the British Government of a basis of inter¬ 
ference, Jhota Ram sent an expedition under Bakshi Munna Lai to 
Shekhawati. He suppressed and expelled several robbers, including 
the notorious outlaw Lachman Singh of Khandela, and destroyed many 
of their strongholds. He was, however, thwarted in the consumma¬ 
tion of his mission by the courts of Bikaner and Jodhpur, which declined 
to capture or surrender the fugitives from Jaipur, who took shelter in 
their states. The Maharaja of Jaipur complained to the Governor 
General,3 but these complaints were all ignored or rejected. The 
British Government itself appeared intent on interfering in the affairs 
of Shekhawati and Tarawati. 

The British some time gave credence to exaggerated and even 
false reports concerning the deterioration in the condition of law and 
order in Shekhawati. The episode of a person named Lachman, who 
claimed to be a chaprasi in British service, is a typicalinstance of such 
a mentality. This man reported that a party of British troopers on 
their way from Nasirabad to Delhi were attacked by mounted Jaipur 
robbers near Manoharpur, and not only the party was completely 
fleeced of its belongings, but nine of its members were murdered in 
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cold blood.^ The Agent to the Governor General, Lt. Colonel Lockett,, 
wi^ont making an investigation, and in terms, highly indignant and 
provocative required the Regent to adopt the most expeditious and 
effective measures for the apprehension and chastisement of the 
offenders. He remonstrated against frequent recurrence of instances of 
outrage in the Jaipur territory.* The Rao of Manoharpur and the 
Government of Jaipur denied the very occurrence of sudi an outrage, 
and even the ofl&ciating Agent to the Governor General, Lt. Colond 
Speirs, after due enquiries, discovered that the establishment of Naska- 
bad had no chaprasi by the name of Lachman and none of their soi*^ 
diers was missing. It was admitted by Colonel Speirs that the report 
of Lachman was through and through a fabrication.* The event, 
however, underlined the spirit of suspicious antagonism between the 
British Agent and the minister of Jaipur, which precipitated British 
intervention in Shekhawati. 

There is no doubt that Shekhawati at this time was, to a certain 
extent, a land of adventurous outlaws; but the reports concerning their 
activities were always magnified. The best course to curb their activi- 
tics should have been for the British forces to act in concert with the 
Government and the army of Jaipur, a course, which had so earnestly 
and frequently been urged by the Rani Mother and her minister, 
Lt. Colonel Speirs attributed the occurrence of outrages in the vicinity 
of Delhi exclusively to the people of Shekhawati and asserted the 
British right to demand the surrender of the tract and its entire 
management.^ He urged direct British interference in Shekhawati and 
desired a pledge to be given to the chiefs of Shekhawati, that they 
would be guaranteed in their possession, if they co-operated with 
the British plans for stabilising conditions in their country. 

Speir’s successor, Major Alves, criticised the conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment of Jaipur in hesitating to hand over two groups of three and 
eleven Thugs respectively held in Jaipur jails to British Government, 
claiming that they were guilty of defiance of its authority.* The 
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Supreme Government at Calcutta read in this event a condusive evi- 
dence of Jaipur’s spirit of revolt and declared that 'the habitual 
duplicity of the Jeypore Court has at last broken out into open opposi¬ 
tion, and the evil having come to a head, the time is arrived for the 
supreme Government to interfere with all the weight of its authority’.' 

The Governor General decided to take over Shekhawati and 
Tarawati from Jaipur with all the position and authority enjoyed by 
the latter including the realisation of tribute from the Chiefs, ‘until 
such time as we shall have been reimbursed for the expenses of the expe¬ 
dition, and until the Je 5 fpore Government shall appear to possess both 
the power and inclination to keep the predatory tribes in order’.* It 
was also decided to take over the Lake and district of Sambhar and to 
retain it until the Government of Jaipur should have paid all the expens¬ 
es of the expedition into Shekhawati and it should have given satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of its readiness to co-operate with the British Government 
for the suppression of thugs. In vain did Jhota Ram try to prevent 
the departure of British expedition by pleading that if Jaipur had failed 
in the past it was due to the attitude of the courts of Bikaner and 
Jodhpur, and that she would succeed now with the help of the British 
Government. Even his request to be permitted to accompany the 
British expedition so as to save the prestige of Jaipur was also turned 
down.* The professions of friendship and loyalty by the Maharaja* 
and his promise to hand over the two groups of thugs referred to also 
failed to produce any impression on the British Government.® 
Shekhawati and Tarawati were occupied by the British forces, and the 
charge of the Lake and district of Sambhar was formally assumed by a 
British Superintendent on the 27th of January 1835.® 

The British acquisition of Shekhawati and Sambhar was the 
first decided interference of great magnitude in the internal affairs 
of Jaipur and was neither dictated by political requirements nor by any 
strategic urgency. It was the result of a concerted and comprehensive 
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policy, which the British agents were vigorously pursuing at that time 
in order to realise the great destiny which they visualised Britain had 
in India. The British aggression not only dealt a mortal blow to the 
political prestige of the Rani Mother and her minister but also threw 
into confusion the dilapidated finances of the state already creaking 
under the unbearable burden of a heavy tribute, by choking her impor¬ 
tant sources of revenue. 

A climax to the embarrassments of Jhota Ram had yet to come 
in the form of a more dramatic and unexpected event which brought 
his spectacular career to an abrupt end. The young Maharaja of 
Jaipur, who suffered from diabetes was after his public appearance on 
the Basant Panchami day early in 1835, taken seriously ill and the fact 
of his serious malady was reported to the British authorities.^ In spite 
of the best efforts of the physicians, the Maharaja could not recover,* 
and died on the 4th of February, 1835.* The Minister expressed his 
earnest desire to be relieved of his exalted office with immediate effect, 
and entreated Major Alves to hurry to Jaipur.* An appeal was how¬ 
ever addressed by Rani Chandrawati and the step-mothers and grand¬ 
mothers of the new Maharaja Ram Singh to the Supreme Government 
desiring that in view of the meritorious services rendered by Jhota Ram 
he should be persuaded to continue to serve the state during the 
minority of the new ruler also.® 

But as Major Alves suspected that the young Maharaja had been 
poisoned by Jhota Ram, the Governor General, without undertaking 
any investigation, commanded that the minister should not only be 
asked to quit the office, but should also reside beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of the state of Jaipur. A proclamation was to be issued, 
in which after giving customary assurances for the integrity of the state, 
it was to be distinctly stated, that the British Government had taken 
upon itself the care of the infant Raja because of ‘the general belief 
that the late Rajah has metVith an unnatural death, and the duty which 
belongs to the paramount power to protect infant princes, who are in 
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subordinate alliance with it, whenever there may be reason, from what* 
ever cause, to apprehend that their interests are exposed to imminent 
danger’.' 

Jhota Ram was not afforded an opportunity to explain or defend 
his conduct, nor was he granted the benefit of a judicial enquiry. 
Though the right of the British Government to interfere in the case of 
a real danger to the young Prince cannot be denied, still the humiliat¬ 
ing dismissal of a minister, who had served the state for nearly two 
decades and who still enjoyed the confidence of the Regent, on grounds 
so hypothetical and unauthentic, will remain a slur on the oft-proclaim¬ 
ed traditions of British justice. The echoes of treatment accorded 
to Jhota Ram were audible now and then, and he became conspicuous 
in the affairs of another fatal tragedy that soon after took place at 
Jaipur, but as a power and influence in the seat of the Government of 
the state, he vanished for ever. 

1. W.H. Macnaghten to Major N. Alves Cons. 60 March 5, 1835. F. & P. 



CHAPTER Vni 

ON THE WAY TO CLIMAX 
( 1835 — 1839 ) 

Jhota Ram’s dismissal did not adequately satisfy the British 
Agent, who wished that if he could not be imprisoned, his disgrace 
at least should be permanent and irrevocable. Major Alves informed 
the Governor General that quite a few witnesses including the Rani 
Mother Chandrawatt, the Deori Rani and the royal physician Hakim 
Wasil Khan, had furnished an abundant proof of the complicity of Jhota 
Ram in the poisoning of the late Maharaja.^ That the Rani Mother, 
who only a few months before offered to tear out her entrails to per¬ 
suade Jhota Ram to continue as a Prime Minister* should have thought 
proper to doubt his bonafides, is a sad commentary on the wavering 
character of mankind. A person, who is abandoned by fortune has 
usually the bad luck of being deserted by his friends also. The evi¬ 
dence, though ample was not convincing, and Major Alves himself 
appalled at the enormity of injustice he was advocating, confessed 
that the presumptive and circumstantial evidence, he had accumulated 
‘would not warrant the award of guilt and punishment of the accused 
by the Government of India’.* The painful irony is that whereas 
Major Alves was strongly opposed to a formal trial of the former 
Minister, he obstinately persisted in recommending the award of a 
heavy punishment to him. Though conscious of the fact that the 
indictment of Jhota Ram could hold no ground before a Court of Law 
because of the unreliable evidence produced against him, the Governor- 
General issued strict orders for his exile from Jaipur with a warning 
that if he ever set his foot again in the state, he would be arrested and 
handed over to the authorities of the state to be dealt with accor¬ 
ding to their pleasure.* The Court of Directors felt that Major Alves* 
investigation strongly corroborated the suspicion entertained against 
Jhota Ram, but they agreed with the Government of India’s resolution 

1. Major N. Alves to W.H. Macnaghten May 6, 1835, No. 19, June 1, 1835. 
F. &P. 

2. Translation of letters from Chandrawattji Rani to Jhota Ram and from 
the latter to Major Alves tNo. 58, March 5, 1835. F. A P. 

3. Ibid. Alves to Macna^ten May 6, 1835, No. 19, June 1, 1835. F. A P. 

4. W.H. Macnaghten to Major Alves June 21, 1835, No. 21, June 1, 1835. 
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*not to bring him to trial, or call upon him for a defence upon any 
charge connected with that event’.' 

Jhota Ram had been interned in the town of Daosa pending fur¬ 
ther enquiries into the charges of regicide levelled against him.* The 
other principal supporter of the Rani Mother and Jhota Ram, 
Rupa Bundharin, who still reigned supreme in the palace, was with 
great difficulty forcibly removed from there. Alves insisted on the 
appointment of a permanent Political Agent at Jaipur, who would super¬ 
vise a Council of Regency consisting of four Thakurs—Rawal Bairi 
Sal; Rao Hanwant Singh of Manoharpur; Rao Jiwan Singh of Dhuni 
and Thakur Nawal Singh of Sawai. Rawal Bairi Sal was to act as a 
Jai-Hazur Musahib or Master of the Royal Household; Munna 
Lai, Bakshi and Fauj Musahib, or the Minister of War; and the delicate 
and controversial portfolio of Finance was to be entrusted to Diwan 
Kishan Lai, who enjoyed widespread reputation for efficiency, but did 
not belong to Jaipur.* There was a loud hue and cry against the 
inclusion of Diwan Kishan Lai and the Governor General, while 
approving in general the tenor of policy pursued by Major Alves, 
desired that the administration at Jaipur should be completely nation¬ 
al, and ordered the exclusion of Kishan Lai from the new Ministry.* 
Alves pleaded again for the retention of Kishan Lai, and for a greater 
British interference in the internal affairs of Jaipur,* but the Governor 
General refused to yield* and showed a decided aversion for the station¬ 
ing of a resident agent at Jaipur. The services of Diwan Kishan Lai 
were therefore dispensed with^ and thus the administration became 
entirely Jaipurian. 

As the intentions of the British Government not to appoint a 
permanent Political agent at Jaipur became known, and the necessity 
for a person on the spot, who could wield substantial powers for the 

1. Court of Directors to the Governor General July 5, 1837, Letters from the 
Court of Directors Vol. 45, No. 9 of 1837. F. & P. 
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co-ordination of administration and also to serve as a medium of 
communication with the British Government became imperative, Rawal 
Bairi Sal made an attempt to be appointed as a Mukhtar and urged that 
the agent should not maintain any contact with any other officer of the 
state except through him, and that such ladies-in-waiting on the Rani 
Mother as were against his interests should be removed from the 
palace. He favoured the association of a few Dowager Ranis, Chandu 
Bundharin and the wife of Rao Rattan Lai with the Rani Mother, 
Chandrawait, because thereby he hoped to secure the control of her 
mind and also that of the palace.^ 

Eventually the Governor General acceded to the request of 
Rawal Bairi Sal, and permitted him to assume the office of Mukhtari 
with or without a Council of Thakurs. He was even allowed a free 
hand in the removal of such ladies from the palace, as were inimical 
to his interests, provided that he was convinced that the public opinion 
would countenance such a step.* 

The rapidity with which the events moved at Jaipur dazed every 
one, and produced unhealthy effects on the people. Major Alves 
attempted to create an impression that the people were jubilant over 
their deliverance from the bondage of a tyrant like Jhota Ram. But 
the occurrence of a highly tragic event, which immediately followed, 
indicated that if not entirely, at least to a very considerable extent, the 
British Agent had been working under a delusion. On 4th June, 1835, 
as Major Alves together with Blake, Ludlow and Cornet Macnaghten 
his assistants, emerged out of the palace after certain discussions with 
the Rani Mother, he was attacked with a sword by one Fateh Singh. 
He was, however, rescued by Blake and Captain Ludlow, and the 
assailant was also captured. Major Alves received serious injuries 
and he, Ludlow and Cornet Macnaghten managed to escape from the 
city. Blake, who was mounted on an elephant became a fatal victim 
of the frenzy of a large mob, which gathered in the bazars. Stones 
and brickbats were freely pelted at him and so sensing the danger to 
his life, he shut himself in a temple near the Ajmer gate of the city. 
An excited crowd, which included some Meena guards broke open 
the temple and put him to death.* Realising the gravity of the situa- 

1. Translation of a letter from Rawal Bairi Sal June 14, 1835, No. 11, July 6, 
1835. F.&P. 

2. W.H. Macnaghten to Miuor Alves July 6, 1835, No. 12, July 6, 1835. 
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tion Captain Ludlow sent for immediate reinforcement of British 
troops to Jaipur.^ 

The attack on the British Agent at Jaipur spread a sensation all 
over India.* Knowing the implications of this event, Maharani 
Chandrawatt after condemning the ghastly attack wrote to Alves 
telling him that the hopes of her infant son, herself and the whole 
state depended upon him and his protection.® Letters of similar 
nature came from the Thakurs,® Rawal Bairi SaP and the infant 
Maharaja.® Major Alves in his anguish did not lose balance and dis¬ 
cretion and assured the Maharani, even before he had received her 
letter, that the rights and interests of her son would certainly be pre¬ 
served.’ 

As was expected, the authorities at Calcutta demanded an 
exemplary punishment of all offenders, and threatened that in the 
event of Jaipur’s failure to do so they would intervene to reassert their 
supremacy and punish their enemies. At the same time the Governor 
General threw a clear hint to Alves that the incident was probably due 
to the dissatisfaction caused by British interference in the affairs of 
Jaipur.® The Court of Directors also rightly guessed that Major Alves 
was not correctly informed of the state of feeling existing in Jaipur, 
and questioned the wisdom of the recent measures adopted by the 
government of India with regard to Jaipur administration, such as the 
removal of Jhota Ram, as these were based on inaccurate facts supplied 
by Alves.® 

The minister now ordered the execution of five persons, who were 
considered to have been guilty of the murder of Blake. Hidayat 
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Ullah» Phul Khan, Kesari Singh and other alleged assassins were de« 
tained for further enquiry. Kana Rana was sentenced to a rigorous 
imprisonment of ten years.^ It may be remarked that the alleged 
culprits were not given the benefit of a fair and impartial trial. The 
Governor General, though happy at the executions, was not satisfied 
at the mere detention and imprisonment of others and declared that 
any penalty short of death would be wholly inadequate in the case of 
an individual convicted of having taken part in the late tragic outrages,* 
but he did not suggest a procedure for the impartial trial of the 
accused. 

Further investigations indicated that the assassins might have 
some connection with notable personalities. On the very day of the 
occurrence of the tragedy, when no evidence direct or presumptive was 
yet available. Captain Ludlow had expressed suspicion that Jhota 
Ram’s wealth might have contrived the fatal drama, or the act might 
have been perpetrated in consequence of Major Alves* assertion that he 
must await the Governor General’s orders regarding the final disposal 
of the ex-minister against whom nothing but circumstantial evidence 
had as yet been elicited.* These suspicions were reinforced, when on 
an intimation, the authorities at Jaipur seized some papers and docu¬ 
ments belonging to Dewan Umar Chand, kept secretly with a Meena 
woman in Jaipur.^ Among these papers, a letter® was found which, 
according to Major Alves, clearly and convincingly involved the ex- 
minister in the conspiracy, that led to the murder of Blake. Under 
this circumstance, the British Agent fearing the escape of Jhota Ram, 
ordered his transfer from the town to the hill fortress of Daosa under 
a strong guard composed of the state and the British troops.® 

A court was soon constituted consisting of Hindu Mai and Sardar 
Mai, Vakils of Bikaner and Jaisalmer respectively, and three Thakurs 
of the State, Prithi Singh of Turari, Madho Singh of Mundana and 
Bakhtawar Singh of Puchewar, to give its verdict on the charges pre- 
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ferred against Jhota Ram and several members of his party.^ On 21st 
June 1836, Jhota Ram was brought back from Daosa and was lodged 
in the small fortress of Hatrovi, about a mile to the south west of 
Jaipur, and his brother Hukum Chand and nephew Fateh Lai were 
imprisoned in the garden of the house in which the court now assembl¬ 
ed.* It was made clear to the court that its judgment would be subject 
to the final approval of the Governor General. 

The court awarded capital punishment to Diwan Umar Chand, 
Hidayat Ullah, Sheo Lai Sahu, Manik Chand, Jhota Ram and Hukum 
Chand and five years* rigorous imprisonment to Fateh Lai, besides 
various terms of imprisonments to several minor participants in the 
conspiracy. But the Government of India materi^y toned down the 
severity of punishment. Though it upheld the death penalty imposed 
upon Dewan Umar Chand and Hidayat Ullah, it decided that it 
should be commuted for life imprisonment in the cases of Sheolal 
Sahu and Nanak Chand. The sentence awarded to Fateh Lai was 
endorsed but Jhota Ram and Hukum Chand were to remain in jail, 
though the term of their imprisonment was not specified. 

Dewan Umar Chand and Hidayat Ullah were executed on the 
forenoon of 25th of November 1836,® but the commutation of the 
life-sentences on Jhota Ram and Hukum Chand came like a bolt from 
the blue to Rawal Bairi Sal and his camp followers. The death of 
these two brothers would have permanently relieved Bairi Sal from the 
obsession of their resurrection to power, so the latter set himself upon 
the task of getting those orders of the Governor General rescinded. 
In November he pressed Major Alves for the execution of the Sunghi 
Brothers, because according to him, besides his complicity in the 
outrage of June 4, 1835, Jhota Ram also brought disgrace on the interior 
of the palace and encompassed late Maharaja’s death.® He persuaded 
the Rani Mother Chandrawatt,^ three other widows of the late Maha¬ 
raja Jai Singh,® several other ladies’ and some Thakurs® to make 
similar representations to the Government of India. The Governor 
General however, was just enough to disregard these representations 
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which did not furnish ‘proof of (Jhota Ram’s) guilt with regard to the 
specific offence.’^ 

But Bairi Sal was not deterred : he made fresh attempts to bring 
about his erstwhile rival’s death. He reported the discovery of three 
boxes containing jewels said to have been embezzled from the treasury 
by Jhota Ram.* This was followed by another spate of letters from 
several Thakurs including Rawal Bairi Sal and many Ranis of Jaipur 
urging emphatically the execution of Jhota Ram.* In case this request 
was not granted by the Governor General they begged for a written 
assurance that he would not be released again so long as he lived, 
and that he should be so strictly confined as not to have in his power to 
carry on his intrigues against them. They added that the immense 
property possessed by him was misappropriated from the state and it 
must therefore revert to it. They also wanted that the Sahukars of 
Jaipur should be assisted by the British Government in the restitution 
of such financial claims as they might have against the Sunghies. 
As if these reasonings were not enough, Rawal Bairi Sal and his 
friends had the audacity of asserting the existence of Jhota Ram’s, 
‘criminal intimacy with the late Bhatteani Majee’.* It was earnestly 
desired by all that Jhota Ram should not be moved to Chunar, but be 
retained in Jaipur and transferred to the custody of its court. 

Although the Government of India did not revise its decision 
to confine Jhota Ram in Chunar, still they succumbed to the propa¬ 
ganda against him and resolved to keep him in confinement for life, and 
allowed the state to prefer financial claims against him. The Govern¬ 
ment of India censured the State government for striving to extort 
vengeance for the past, and advised it to give instead its attention to 
the important duty of establishing for the future a just and efficient 
government in their country.* Jhota Ram was ultimately transferred 
to Chunar to languish his days in that medieval fortress and await his 
final deliverance by the soothing touch of death. Thus a dramatic 
career, which had played an important role in the annals of Modem 
Jaipur, came to a tragic close. In a lengthy and well-written represen- 
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tation to the Governor General Lord Auckland, Jhota Ram not only 
endeavoured to vindicate his character and administration, but also 
accused Rawal Bairi Sal of the murder of Blake. He challenged the 
competency and impartiality of the court that had been constituted to 
to try him.* It is evident from several despatches from the Governor 
General and the Court of Directors, that the higher authorities were 
never absolutely convinced of Jhota Ram’s guilt. The truth is that he 
became a victim to the feelings of rivalry and revenge displayed by 
Bairi Sal and his friends. It may be of considerable interest to add here 
a remark made by Mr. Shakespeare, a member of the Governor 
General’s Council, who wrote that, ‘after all what has happened, I would 
on no account place the prisoner at the mercy of Jeypore Court. The 
pertinacity with which his life is sought shows too plainly, what would 
be the result of that step’.* Whatever verdict may finally be pronounced 
on the character of Jhota Ram there is no denying the fact that he 
stood for several years as the champion of national cause in Jaipur, 
and opposed with all his ingenuity an extension of British influence in 
the internal policy of the state. His end marked the suppression 
of national elements under the superior forces of logic and history. 

It had been discovered in the meanwhile that the position of 
Rawal Bairi Sal in Jaipur was not very enviable and that his ministry 
was shaky without the avowed support of the British Government. 
He had begun to demand the presence of a permanent British Agent, 
resident at Jaipur, without whom no able and efficient government 
could be established.^ With regards to Shekhawati and Torawati, 
which the British Government was now seriously meditating to restore 
to Jaipur, he expressed reluctance to take over their control without the 
constant guidance of a British Agent, as he feared that he would not 
be obeyed long by all the parties.* The Governor General was aware 
of Bairi Sal’s weakness and unpopularity which made him ask for the 
stationing of a British Agent at Jaipur.* The Governor General declin¬ 
ed to accede to the minister’s request and made it clear that the British 
interference in Shekhawati and Torawati would be withdrawn only if 
Jaipur Government evinced adequate ability to suppress depredations 
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in these parts of the state without the asssistance of the British Govern* 
ment.^ The British Agent was directed that if the Rawal delcared his 
helplessness in maintaining his ascendancy without an agent from the 
paramount power, the chiefs of the state ought to be consulted in the 
formation of a new government on a national basis. If however, 
it became impossible to have such a government, the Governor General 
would then appoint a British Agent who would be vested with full 
powers to interfere, if necessary, in the minute details of the adminis¬ 
tration of Jaipur, even, ‘to the management of every department of the 
state, and every district of the country and every corps of the army’,* 
Inspite of these assertions it was decided to uphold Bairi Sal’s autho¬ 
rity and to protect him against intrigues on the part of his opponents.* 
The policy of retaining a weak and intriguing creature like Bairi Sal 
was fraught with ruinous consequences for Jaipur and lowered the 
prestige of the British Government. It gave the Rawal a splendid 
opportunity to create circumstances in which the appointment of a 
British Agent at Jaipur would become both inevitable and imperative 
on the initiative of the British Government itself. 

Despite opposition to the measure, Shekhawati and Torawati 
were handed back to Jaipur which it seems had been taken over by the 
British primarily to damage the popularity of Jhota Ram, as is clear 
from the observation of the Court of Directors. “The fall of Jhota 
Ram”, wrote the Directors, “and the substitution of Rawal Bairi Sal 
seemed to furnish both an advantageous occasion and a real motive 
for renouncing measures, the necessity of which, it might reasonably 
be hoped no longer existed”.^ Moreover the decision to restore the 
districts to an unwilling minister followed so closely on the heels of the 
fall of Jhota Ram without the interposition of any new circumstances, 
and that also at the initiative of the British Government, goto indicate, 
that if not completely, at least to a large extent, the policy of their 
appropriation had been dictated by a vendetta on the part of the 
British against Jhota Ram for his anti-British sentiments. A local 
force, called the Shekhawati Brigade, was retained in Shekhawati 
under a British Officer, Lieutenant Forester, and though formally an 
integral part of the army of Jaipur, the force was to act under the orders 
of the Agent to the Governor General. It could not be employed 
any where by the Court of Jaipur without the prior approval of that 
authority. It was hoped that this magnificent gesture, though granted 
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with strings, would bring to Rawal Bairi Sal, ‘a considerable addition 
of popularity and strength’.^ 

With a subservient minister at Jaipur, the British Agent at Ajmer 
reopened the question of the payment of the Jaipur’s tribute at Ajmer 
instead of Delhi. The stationing of a Brigade in Shekhawati, which 
had to be paid there, now constituted an additional reason for the 
above demand.* In order to make the proposal acceptable to Jai¬ 
pur, Major Alves recommended the remission of the interest charged 
at 12 percent, on all arrears of tribute from Jaipur. Rawal Bairi 
Sal readily agreed to the proposal and the controversy ended in favour 
of the paramount power. Bairi Sal further earned the gratitude of the 
British by arming the Shekhawati brigade with 400 muskets and an 
equal number of pouches and belts at the expense of Jaipur, a measure 
that was approved by the Governor General.* 

Hopes were entertained that the restoration of Shekhawati and 
Torawati would enhance Bairi Sal’s prestige, but these were belied, 
and it was soon discovered that the minister was in constant need of 
British troops for the retention of his position. The dissident groups 
in Jaipur had not yet reconciled themselves to the Rawal. Sullen and 
smouldering opposition existed against him, waiting for an appropriate 
opportunity to burst into a conflagration. Even the Rani Mother 
Chandrawatt viewed with disdain the hold which the Rawal had esta¬ 
blished at the court. A serious plot aiming at his overthrow was 
brought to light towards the middle of 1837, and allegations were made 
against some of the highest personages, including the Rani Mother, 
of complicity in this sinister scheme. Among others, the Rawal 
complained against Bishan Singh, the brother of Thakur Meg Singh of 
Diggi, and Rao Seo Deo Singh, brother of Mahji Chandrawatt, of 
active participation and incitement in the plot.* The Agent to the 
Governor General, wisely advised the Rawal to deal with the situation, 
according to the dictates of his own judgment subject to the customs 
of the Raj, but suggested that ‘visiting subordinate agents with heavy 
punishment, and lowing those, who employ and instigate them to 
escape lightly is not very politic’.® 
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As no adequate investigations were made into genesis of the 
plot, it would always remain doubtful as to who were its real authors. 
Suffice it to add that it failed before it could mature. To us it is impor¬ 
tant because it revealed very broadly the popular reaction with regards 
to the British policy of maintaining Bairi Sal at the helm of the adminis¬ 
tration. Though the British Government was opposed to the station¬ 
ing of a British Agent at Jaipur, the discovery of the plot induced 
it to appoint a news-writer with a view to keep the British authorities 
informed of the day to day events at Jaipur. The Lieutenant Govern¬ 
or of North Western Provinces, who at that time controlled the politi¬ 
cal relations in this part of India, doubted the wisdom of the policy 
of appointing even a newswriter at Jaipur, because it was probable 
that he would do more harm, than good, and at the best he might be 
regarded as a necessary evil.^ It is obvious that the higher authorities 
followed a policy of drift in compliance to the wishes of the local 
agents and their stooges at the court of Jaipur. 

Lt. Colonel Alves had not renounced his favourite plan of the 
appointment of a permanent agent at Jaipur for strengthening the shaky 
ministry of Rawal. He resorted now to more subtle and convincing 
strategy, and giving a lurid picture of the dwindling of reserves, of the 
alarming defalcation of the revenues and of the unbearable tribute that 
Jaipur was required to pay, he expressed the view that the expenditure 
had already reached the basic minimum and could not be reduced 
further except at the cost of efficiency of the administration and of the 
safety of the state. Under these circumstances he urged the appoint¬ 
ment of a political agent at Jaipur under whose supervision much 
needed revenue and financial reform could be introduced and worked 
with success.* He opined that the Government of India had under 
serious consideration the reduction of the Jaipur tribute and that such 
a concession would be redundant, if a corresponding decrease was not 
effected in the expenditure of the state with the help of a British 
Agent at Jaipur.* 

For some time the Government of India remained irresolute, 
but the death of Rawal Bairi Sal and the succession of his son Rawal 
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Sheo Singh' gave an added momentum to the views of Alves. Sheo 
Singh was more fortunate than his father in not suffering from the 
factional antagonisms to the same degree^ but the late Rawal had, 
according to the Agent to the Governor General, in his favour wisdom 
and long experience, and the strength derived from his appointment 
being looked upon by all as conferred on him by the British Govern¬ 
ment, rather than by the head of the Jaipur State.* It is amusing to 
note here that in order to cut the ground from under the feet of the 
paramount power, and certain that such a step would not be reversed, 
the Maharani had, at her own initiative, appointed Rawal Sheo Singh 
as Minister on the demise of his father without the prior approval of 
the Governor General. Though the appointment subsequently secured 
the approbation of Governor General, the general belief was that the 
Maharani had asserted her prerogative as a Regent, and Sheo Singh 
was her nominee. Lt. Colonel Alves was of the opinion that the 
Maharani was not sincere towards Sheo Singh and she was intriguing 
with the veteran Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi and Rao Hanwant Singh 
of Manoharpur for disrupting his government and rehabilitating her 
own authority in the state. He, therefore, emphasised the immediate 
need of stationing a temporary British Agent at Jaipur.® 

At last his efforts bore the desired fruit. Lord Auckland inform¬ 
ed the Maharaja that an Agent was being appointed at Jaipur with an 
object to ascertain as to how much reduction could be effected in the 
tribute consistently with the obligations of the British Government 
and advised him to take advantage of his suggestions and presence in 
the administration of his state, so that the improvements might match 
with the sacrifice that the British Government was preparing to make.* 
Major Ross, the Agent-designate was instructed to avoid interference 
in the internal affairs of Jaipur, which on former occasions had pro¬ 
duced so little benefit and so much confusion.® The Governor General 
did not feel hopeful about the success of the Agent’s mission,® but the 
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Court of Directors authorised the Governor General to remit the 
arrears and bring about a reduction in the amount of the tribute with¬ 
out any further reference to them.' This was a wise step because not 
only was the tribute in arrears to the amount of nineteen lakhs, but 
there was little hope that even in the distant future, the Court of Jaipur 
would be able to fulfil its financial obligations. 

The fears lurking in the mind of the Governor General proved 
too true. The reasons were that the British authorities had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Major Ross took over at Jaipur on 
29th September 1838, and his arrival, as anticipated, became a signal 
for the commencement of conflicts, which had far-reaching repercus¬ 
sions on the trend of Anglo-Jaipur relations. Having sanctioned the 
residence of a British Agent at Jaipur, it was difficult to set a limit to 
his efforts for good or evil. The Governor General had advised Ross 
to keep himself at a distance from all interferences, but Lt. Colonel 
Alves urged upon him a more dynamic role and told him, that ‘the evils 
that grew out of an Agency were caused much less by interference 
than by our never interfering in the manner we declared we would do 
on the occurrence of given circumstances’.* 

The first impolitic action taken by Ross was that he refused to 
receive any Vakil from the Rani Mother, and her argument that such a 
discourtesy was contrary to all established customs and would reduce 
her to a ‘laughing stock’*, was rejected. Major Ross insisted that he 
would communicate with her only through the Minister Rawal Sheo 
Singh, because that was the only method of discountenancing further 
female rule in the principality,* Lt. Colonel Alves patted him at the 
back, and instead of directing him to move with caution commended 
him for conducting all correspondence with the Jaipur court through 
the medium of the minister.® The Agent forgot that the minister 
had been appointed by the Rani Mother with the acquiescence of the 
Governor General, and by dealing with the servant, to the exclusion 
of his sovereign. Major Ross was unnecessarily provoking the Maha- 
rani and engendering in her mind a feeling of mistrust and suspicion 
about his own bonafides. 
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Maharani Chandrawatt felt alarmed that Ross had not come to 
relieve the economic distress of her son’s dominions, but rather to 
annihilate her influence and power. While this issue was on the anvil, 
the Maharani summoned Rawal Sheo Singh and his brother Thakur 
Lachhman Singh of Chomu and told the former that if he wanted to 
remain in the office and enjoy her patronage, he must sign an agree¬ 
ment to give her implicit obedience in all things, to the complete 
exclusion and repudiation of the will or interference of any other 
party.^ Assured of the support of the British Agent, he declined to 
agree to any terms, which might prevent him from consulting the 
British Government in the interest of the state and the infant prince. 
Apprised of the Maharani’s move, both Alves and Major Ross became 
all the more determined to put an end to her authority and influence. 
This made the Maharani greatly dissatisfied with her minister and she 
made overtures through Major Forster, Commander of the Shekhawati 
brigade that she would clear off all arrears of tribute provided a man 
acceptable both to the British Government and herself was appointed 
as Prime Minister.* Ross and Colonel Alves looked upon these over¬ 
tures as a devilish device to unseat Rawal Sheo Singh and to usher in 
‘at a critical time, a Government established in Jyepore essentially 
hostile to British interests’.* On account of the clash of view points 
the conflict between the Rani and the Agent continued unabated. 

Rawal Sheo Singh now became unpopular, not only at the Court 
but also in the state. Two battalions of Jaipur troops stationed at 
Raragarh revolted and were joined by another force of 2,000 Nagas 
belonging to the Jaipur army. Ostensibly they mutinied for the re¬ 
covery of the arrears of their salaries, but it was strongly contended 
that they had been incited to rebellion by Mahji and the old Sunghi 
faction. As no genuine and authentic effort was ever made to trace 
the real defaulters behind this mutiny, it will always remain a matter of 
controversy as to whether the Rani Mother had any share in it or not. 
The terms suggested by Colonel Alves, through the minister, were 
rejected and the mutineers expressed their resolutions to march to the 
Zenana Deori at Jaipur and present their grievances to the Rani 
Mother. One is amazed at the way history repeats itself, and the Rawal 
getting alarmed dismissed the Commander of Jaipur forces, Bakshi 
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Munna Lai with the tacit acquiescence of Major Ross. Bakshi Munna 
Lai was warned that he could stay at Jaipur only, if he abstained from 
participation in any political intrigues and from any contacts with the 
Zenana Deori.^ When Rawal Sheo Singh reported to the Maharani 
about the dismissal of Bakshi Munna Lai and the preparations that were 
afoot for the suppression of the mutiny, she wisely declined to intervene, 
and pungently, though significantly, remarked that the British and the 
minister might do whatever they desired. She even refused to issue a 
royal command, which was desired by the minister, requiring the troops 
to comply with his orders.* 

Thakur Lachhman Singh of Chomu, the minister’s brother, 
was appointed as Commander of the Jaipur array, and thus the pro- 
British party at Jaipur was substantially strengthened. When the 
new Commander called on the Zenana Deori to take her leave for 
proceeding against the mutineers (Nov. 18), he was turned back with 
a jibe as to ‘Why he had come there instead of going to the English 
gentlemen’.* It is obvious that Rawal Sheo Singh and his brother 
were considered as stooges of the Agent and traitors to their ruler. 
However, arrangements to face the mutineers were complete. Three 
armies converged on Ramgarh, their stronghold. Besides the force 
led by Lachhman Singh, and the Shekhawati brigade under Major 
Forster, a British force from Nasirabad also marched towards Ramgarh. 
Colonel Alves reached there personally and took into his own hands 
all initiative and responsibility for negotiations with the insurgents. 
Evil designs were attributed to the Maharani and her friends. It was 
alleged that they were endeavouring to jeopardise the security of the 
Indian Empire at a time when the British armies were enagaged against 
the Shah of Persia, The Ramgarh revolt was interpreted not so much 
as a challenge to the authority of Rawal Sheo Singh, as an effort to 
subvert the British paramountcy. For convincing the Rani Mother 
that the British were not so weak as to be cowed down by her challenge, 
Ross ordered Rawal Sheo Singh to read to the Rani a declaration of the 
Governor General that the Shah of Persia had retreated towards his 
capital on the approach of the British armies, and also a letter from 
Maharaja Rana Madan Singh of Jhalawar offering his forces for the 
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suppression of the enemies of the British Empire.' It may be added 
that the Agent was suffering from illusions, and was trumpeting up 
issues which did not exist there. The Maharani, by her conduct and 
speech had made it adequately clear that though opposed to Rawal 
Sheo Singh, she was in no way opposed to British paramountcy over the 
state of Jaipur. 

Colonel Alves, on reaching Ramgarh, issued an ultimatum to the 
rebels on 23rd November, 1838, requiring them to abide by the instruc¬ 
tions of the minister and his brother and to surrender all their stores 
and arms. In return the Nagas were guaranteed the employment of 
their services* and Ibrahim Khan* and Kutub Khan,* the Commanders 
of the Battalions, were promised the payment of arrears to their forces 
and the retention of such of them in service as were deemed fit. The 
rebels, after some hesitation and negotiations with Alves, yielded® and 
thus the episode ended without the shedding of a single drop of blood. 
The Mutiny at Ramgarh served to increase the bitterness that existed 
between the party led by the Rani Mother and the British Agents, who 
read in it a spirit of ievolt and defiance on the part of the Rani Mother 
against the British authority. Lt. Colonel Sutherland, who succeeded 
Alves at Ajmer recommended that the British Agent at Jaipur be 
made permanent;® but the Governor General required him to make a 
detailed study and later report on the affairs at Jaipur so that a final 
decision could be taken.’ 

Sutherland reached Jaipur on 28th February 1839, and immediate¬ 
ly entered into those discussions with Major Ross and Rawal Sheo 
Singh, which culminated in the introduction of such changes in the 
constitutional machinery of the state as marked the climax of British 
interference in Jaipur. He felt that the minister needed much more 
British assistance and protection and the minister on his part pressed 
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for greater British interference in the internal affairs of the state and 
for making the Agent at Jaipur permanent.^ Consequently Sutherland 
told the Maharani that all respect and courtesy would be shown to her, 
but she would not be permitted to exercise any control over the adminis¬ 
tration that was being set up at Jaipur, because experience in the past 
had proved the impossibility of a lady secluded from the world, 
administering successfully the affairs of a state.* 

Sutherland discussed with Ross and Sheo Singh three alternative 
proposals, namely, the complete withdrawal of the British; or taking 
over the Jaipur Government by the Agent; or the establishment of a 
Regency consisting of the chiefs of the state and the British Agent. 
He recommended the last scheme to the Governor General who gave 
it his approval. The Governor General confessed that the British 
measures had so far failed alike in securing imperial interests and in 
procuring the tranquillity and promoting the prosperity of Jaipur.* 
This together with the opinion of the Agent to the Governor General 
regarding the unpopularity of the Rawal’s administration show that the 
British followed an erroneous policy towards Jaipur, which ruined 
its proverbial prosperity, destroyed its peace and tightened British 
hegemony in its internal affairs. The Agent, who had been sent tem¬ 
porarily to evolve a scheme for the reduction of the tribute now became 
the principal ruler of the Raj, and the British Agency was made perma¬ 
nent on the 18th of April, 1839.^ 
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THE COUNCIL OF REGENCY 
( 1839 — 1851 ) 

For the next eleven years or more the government of the staU 
was practically wielded by the British Agents. It was at once anti¬ 
national and unpopular. It proved nevertheless a blessing in disguise. 
The financial difficulties, which had beset Jhota Ram and the Rawals 
alike, were never adequately understood or appreciated by the British 
agents. By standing on the fence, they had remained unfailing critics 
of the rulers of Jaipur without attempting to comprehend the mis¬ 
fortunes that befell the state both on account of divine displeasure 
and British tutelage. But active participation in the government 
obliged them to face the stark realities, and made them alive to the vast 
magnitude of problems and difficulties that required immediate and 
enduring solution. The formation of Regency with the British Agent 
at the helm, though unwelcome at the time, was productive of many 
great and significant advantages to the state. 

The initial difficulties regarding the position of the British Agent 
and his relations with the other Members of the Council, were easily 
overcome and the former became the President of the Council of 
Regency. It had been planned that the members of the Council would 
be representative of all shades of opinion in the state, but the final shape 
of the Council reflected the preponderance ofNathawat influence. 
Rawal Sheo Singh became Hazur Musahib and his brother Thakur 
Lachman Singh, Fauj Musahib with annual salaries of Rs. 20,000 
and Rs. 10,000 respectively.^ Thakur Bhopal Singh Jhelli, heir 
presumptive to the Gaddi of Jaipur, and a staunch ally of Nathawat 
was given a salary of Rs. 18,000 in view of his peculiar hereditary 
position. Another Rajawat, Thakur Sur Singh was given a com¬ 
paratively lesser salary of Rs. 7,000. Out of the list of ten Kotries, 
prepared by Major Ross, on the basis of seniority, Thakur Meg Singh 
of Diggi, who had the largest possessions among Khangrotes should 
have been the fifth member of the Council, but he was by-passed 
because Ross considered him, a turbulent and unprincipled man. 
Thus the man, who alone could have stood against the extension of 
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Nathawat influence was superseded by Thakur Sumer Singh another 
Khangrote, whose son was a member of the Court that tried Jhota 
Ram and his accomplices.^ 

The Council was not conspicuous for its talent and integrity. 
According to a member of the opposition party, the Rawal and Lachhman 
Singh were, alter it idem ; Thakur Bhopal Singh was of no note, 
and the remaining two members of the Council could not dare oppose 
any measure initiated by the Nathawats, however injurious it might be 
to the interests of the Raj.^ One may not fully agree with this criticism 
of the Council but it sufficiently reflects the view taken of this Council 
by the other groups at Jaipur. Ross, Sutherland and the other British 
authorities too were soon disillusioned about the character of this 
Council. 

During its formation it was distinctly understood that all the 
members of the Council would be of equal status except the British 
Agent who occupied the position of pre-eminence as the President. 
The very first act of the Council in the absence of Major Ross, was to 
assume the designation of ‘Five Sirdars’ and to recognise Rawal Sheo 
Singh as Prime Minister and representative of the government of the 
state.* Not content with this, the Nathawats materially fortified their 
position by appointing their third brother, Bahadurji, at the head of 
Faujdari Department and their staunch supporter Thakur Nawal 
Singh at the helm of the Civil Courts.* Sutherland did not fail to 
note that the proceedings of the Council’s first meeting were charac¬ 
terised by a desire to strengthen the Rawals’ family and party.* For 
gratifying the British Government the Council decided to appoint 
officials, at each of the stages on the roads from Delhi and Agra to 
Jaipur, Nasirabad and Neemuch for the purpose of attending to the 
wants of the British personnel passing through the state.* Another 
action, which no doubt deserves our commendation, was that depend- 
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able persons were appointed on each frontier of the sttlte for the purpose 
of settling border disputes promptly and on the spot.^ 

Confident that no danger could be apprehended as long as the 
British Agent was the chief of the government, the Governor General 
placed the Shekhawati Brigade under the control of the Council of 
Regency. Major Ross fearing that the authority of Forster might 
suffer under this arrangement,* submitted the draft of an act, by which 
all commands to Shekhawati Brigade were to be communicated through 
the British Agent. He also wanted to be empowered to issue to Forster 
from time to time such subsidiary orders on the same subjects as might 
appear to him ‘to be called for by circumstances either too unimportant 
to require or too emergent to admit of a previous reference to the 
Council, submitting in the former case periodically and in the latter 
with the least possible delay the orders thus issued for confirmation 
or revisal by the Council’.* A sharp and significant distinction had 
arisen between the Council of Regency, which included the British 
Agent and the Council of Five, which excluded him altogether. The 
Council of Five, while yielding on trivial matters of technicality, 
declined to budge on fundamentals and asserted in unmistakable terms 
that the orders issued by the Government of Jaipur to Major Forster 
should proceed from ‘the Five’ and Major Forster’s reports should be 
addressed to ‘the Five’ and ‘the Five would keep the Agent apprised of 
the contents of all such communications’.* It was added that the Agent 
could not be fully aware of the customs of the Raj, and the proposal 
of periodic information to the Council of Five of the orders issued by 
Major Ross, was full of vicious implications as the orders might not 
only be repugnant to the usages of the state but might also reduce the 
Council of Five to a state of mockery. It was claimed that Forster 
was a servant of the state and paid by the state and it was a universal 
practice that all orders to the servants must proceed from the Govern¬ 
ment and that the reports of the former were made to the latter, and 
any departure from this practice was at variance with the conventions 
of the Raj.® 

When the report of these proceedings reached Sutherland, he 
was indignant, and refused to accept the legality of the measure passed 
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with regard to Fmrster on the ground that no law could be passed at a 
meeting at which the British Agent, who must be considered the very 
head of the Council, was not present.^ He also took strong exception 
to the self-styled designation of the ‘Council of Five’ and directed 
Ross to warn them that the assumption of such a nomenclature was a 
misnomer, because the number of the members of the Council could be 
increased or decreased at any time at the discretion of the paramount 
power.* Sutherland was of the opinion that the Agent should play a 
more active and important role and, neither the Nathawats nor any 
other group in the Council, nor even the whole of the Council, should 
feel that they could act in any manner, without the concurrence of the 
Political Agent at Jaipur, and without their measures being approved 
by the Agent to the Governor General in Rajputana and ultimately 
by the Governor General of India himself.® A proclamation^ was 
thereafter issued to the chiefs and people of Jaipur in the name of the 
British Government describing circumstances leading to British inter¬ 
vention. Though the Maharani was to be kept informed of all matters 
in the state, she might desire, and she was of course to be treated with 
all the respect due to her rank and situation, but she was not to be 
permitted to interfere in any manner in the management of the public 
business, excepting that connected with her palace. The Council 
of Regency was to consist of five principal Thakurs with Major Ross 
at the head, who had powers to remove at any time such member as 
might prove to be refractory or useless and could even call to aid any 
other Thakur over and above the number of five. It was made un¬ 
mistakably plain that the ultimate responsibility of administration vested 
with Major Ross, and that his advice alone should guide the other 
members of the ministry. If the Thakurs, associated with Ross, failed 
to abandon their factional animosities and did not reveal honesty of 
purpose or capacity for work, it would become imperative for the 
British Government to take a still more prominent part in the affairs 
of Jaipur, meaning thereby that the British would take upon their own 
shoulders the entire management of the state to the complete exclusion 
of any chief of Jaipur. The Proclamation was so unequivocal and 
mandatory that it hushed all opposition against the authority of Major 
Ross, and established his absolute hegemony in the Council of Regency. 
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The type of control over the Shckhawati Brigade which Major Ross 
had demanded was now readily conceded by the Council to the satis¬ 
faction of the Government of India.• 

The British Government by this bold step adequately secured 
itself against the growing influence of the Nathawats, but the hostility 
of the other chiefs of Jaipur state burst forth in a more stormy form. 
Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi was the most outstanding figure among 
those, who were opposed to Nathawats, and looked upon the Rani 
Mother as the sovereign of the state during the minority of the young 
Raja. He tried to establish contact with Colonel Sutherland and was 
invited to meet him at Ajmer. He assured the Agent to the Governor 
General that he and his friends were as eager to strive for the peace 
and prosperity of the State as the Nathawats, provided they were given 
an opportunity to serve on the Council of Regency. The Colonel 
told Meg Singh, that the British Government was not bound to any 
party and that when he proved his fidelity and showed his disposition 
and power to perform good service, a seat in the Council would be 
open to him,* and gave him a letter for Major Ross. Meg Singh, with 
a few hundred horsemen proceeded towards Jaipur, foolishly proclaim¬ 
ing that he was the bearer of a letter for Major Ross, with whose co¬ 
operation he was to work out a reform in the Government of Jaipur. 
Ross committed a similar mistake in asking him to halt midway between 
Ajmer and Jaipur as it was alleged by some interested persons that the 
Thakur had sinister designs. It is impossible to conceive that Meg 
Singh with a handful of men, could have harboured evil motives 
against the powerful British; he was only opposed to the power of the 
Nathawats, as Sutherland recognised it. ‘T was pretty certain from 
the first” he wrote, “that this movement was not opposed to us or to 
our measure, but to the Nathawats, and that it had not in itself the 
material out of which any armed opposition to the Regency could 
arise”.* 

Confident that he had the backing of a higher authority, Meg 
Singh added another mistake and ignoring the directions of Ross 

1. Translation of a revised reply from the Jaipur Council of Regency to the 
Draft of an Act for the better control of Major Forster June 27, 1839, No. 51, Sept. 
18, 1839. F. Sl P. 

2. From H. Torrens Deputy Sccty. to the Government July 15, 1839, No. 52, 
Sept. 18, 1839. F. &P. 

3. Colonel Sutherland to T.H. Maddock May 24, 1839, No. 74, August 14, 
1839. F. &P. 

4. Ibid. 
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reached within ten to twelve miles of Jaipur City, Several disgruntled 
Thakurs, who were opposed to the rise of the Nathawats joined him 
with their troops. The Mahji blessed the move and issued instruc¬ 
tions, that no chief of the state should organise opposition against the 
Thakur of Diggi. When informed of all this, Sutherland despatched 
urgent orders to Meg Singh to retire to Diggi with which he complied 
after slight hesitation; but left a portion of his force under his nephew 
at Dudu which now became the headquarter of the insurgents. 

Lachhman Singh, the Nathawat Thakur of Chomu at the head 
of the Jaipur army marched for Dudu, where he was joined by Ross on 
18th May, 1839. The Shekhawati Brigade under Forster also reached 
there on the same day. The Thakurs at Dudu had neither the capacity 
nor the inclination to oppose the British might, so they expressed their 
readiness to return to their homes, provided they were assured of no 
reprisals in future. Major Ross displayed a commendable spirit of 
moderation and gave them the necessary pledge.* The movement 
fizzled away, but it opened the eyes of the British Government and 
brought a marked change in its attitude towards the Council of 
Regency. The Governor General made a veiled condemnation of the 
unfair handling of the situation by Ross and expected a ‘steady exer¬ 
cise of an ascendant and impartial influence on the part of the British 
Agent for the suppression of mere party feuds and the future tranquil 
conduct of the administration’.* Sutherland rightly hoped that good 
and not harm would result from what had occurred.* 

Ross now became sick, took a long leave and was succeeded by 
Major Thorsby on 14th August 1839. The British Government near 
about that time was driven to the necessity of armed intervention in 
the affairs of Jodhpur, and the Shekhawati Brigade under Forster was 
sent to reinforce the British expeditionary force there with the consent 
of the Council of Regency. The Maharaja of Alwar also offered his 
forces for the same purpose, but Sutherland requested him to send two 
to three hundred sawars to Jhunjhunu, where there was no force 
to maintain peace and order. The Council of Regency justly raised 
strong objection to this arrangement, and opposed any move to intro- 
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duce foreign troops into the statc.^ The Council instead despatched 
two regiments of infantry and some cavalry under its own Commander 
Sadul Khan to Jhunjhunu, and Captain Nisbet, who had taken over 
temporarily the overall command in Shekhawati was apprised, that 
more Jaipur troops would be sent to him, if he deemed it necessary. 
The Governor General was happy over the measures adopted by the 
Council of Regency,® to accelerate the success of the imperial forces 
at Jodhpur. Besides, the intrusion of Alwar troops, which was deemed 
highly derogatory to the dignity of Jaipur, was averted by the bold 
and patriotic stand taken by the Council. 

Major Thorsby was also called upon to decide the kind of treat¬ 
ment to be accorded to Thakur Chaman Singh of Sahewar and Thakur 
Bhim Singh of Munda. The two chiefs had been important members 
of the party of Jhota Ram, and were suspected of participation in the 
tragedy of the 4th of June. Rawal Bairi Sal had required them to 
appear before a court and on their refusal, a force was sent to arrest 
them. They fled away and took to robbery on an extensive scale. The 
sons of Chaman Singh carried their depredations to the confines of 
Malwa and Bhim Singh jeopardised the safety of the roads that passed 
through Jaipur. The Government of Jaipur confiscated their Jagirs, 
but all its efforts to bring the offenders to book failed miserably. Suther¬ 
land now intervened, and on his persuasion the rebel Thakurs surren¬ 
dered, and gave a solemn undertaking of abjuring their predatory 
habits. The resolution of Sutherland to send them to Jaipur for 
investigation was thwarted by the Nathawats, who were apprehensive 
that their presence would immensely strengthen the forces already 
arrayed against them. It appears that with the consent of Thorsby, 
Sutherland himself held a Court of enquiry, in which the state of Jaipur 
was represented by Kanwar Jatan Sin^, who acted as the prosecutor.® 
The Government of India objected to this mode of trial, and ordered 
that it was more desirable and appropriate that final adjudication 
should be left in the hands of authorities at Jaipur, because the direct 
inter-position of the superior authority bore the appearance that he 
was undertaking enquiries in opposition to the views of his sub- 

1. Translation of a letter from Council of Regency to Major Thorsby Sept. J, 
1839, No. 60, Nov. 20, 1839, F. & P. Jhunjhunu a town situated in the heart of 
"Shekhawati was the headquarter of the Shekhawati Brigade. In these days, it is 
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ordinates.^ It is true that the case against the twoThakurs was revert¬ 
ed to Thorsby and his Council of Regency, and thus their prosecutors 
were turned into judges, but the fair and impartial dealings of Suther¬ 
land put the rulers of Jaipur into more reasonable and just frame of 
mind. Sutherland had always believed that no conclusive proof could 
be adduced to establish their participation in the tragic event on the 
4th of June;* but his recommendation that their original jagirs should 
be restored* was rejected, and the Governor General accepted the 
suggestion of the Council of Regency* that Thakur Chaman Singh 
should be granted a jagir equivalent in value to his original jagir of 
Sahewar, and Bhim Singh should have one, equal to 2/3rd in value to 
Munda, as he had always been looked upon as a usurper of that jagir.*^ 

While the recommendation of Sutherland was in consonance 
with the established practice, the treatment accorded by the Council 
to the two Thakurs was also marked by generosity and an admirable 
spirit of accommodation. While the ends of justice were met by 
denying them their original jagirs, a recurring menace to the security 
of the people of Malwa and Rajputana was eliminated by rehabilitat¬ 
ing the two Thakurs on a highly gratifying scale. Chaman Singh 
died in February 1840, and his son Govind Singh refused to accept 
any award, which would not include his ancestral possessions. The 
Government of Jaipur granted him a yearly salary of Rs. 6,000 requir¬ 
ing him to serve the state with ten horse, but on his declining to serve, 
he was granted a personal allowance of Rs. 4,500 per annum. Bhim 
Singh was also given the alternative of an annual allowance of 
Rs. 9,000 with obligation to serve with ten horse or a subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 7,500 per annum. Sutherland was not satished 
with these arrangements and expressed apprehensions that the two 
Thakurs might revert to the life of brigandage from which they were 
rescued by him. He however showed his determination to nip the 
resurrection of any such spirit in the bud, but happily such an eventuali¬ 
ty never arose.® The Governor General approved of these arrange¬ 
ments made by the Council of Regency and held out the hope that these 
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would prove enduring.^ It is pleasing to observe that the expectations 
of the Government of India were fully materialised. The two Thakurs 
ultimately agreed to contribute their quota of ten horse each. The 
sense also dawned, thougii very belatedly, on Major Thorsby, who 
thought that the grant of big salaries would be a matter of disadvantage 
to the state and that sins of fathers should not fall on their sons.* With 
the concurrence of the Governor General it was resolved to restore 
their original jagirs to them from August 1841.* 

On the whole the Government of Jaipur, under the guidance of 
Thorsby worked well and when Sutherland visited Jaipur in February 
1840, he reported very favourably about the administration and the 
general contentment that prevailed in the state. But he confessed 
that the opposition against Nathwats did not disappear. While on 
his way from Ajmer to Jaipur, he was met by Thakur Meg Singh of 
Diggi and several other Thakurs of his party at Dudu, who complained 
of the tyranny and injustice of the Nathawat regime and wanted the 
inclusion of their representatives in the Council of Regency. Suther¬ 
land showed his readiness to remove all their legitimate grievances, 
but rejected their request for inclusion in the Council, because he 
maintained that such a step would tend to destroy the homogeneity 
of that body. The Thakurs in opposition to Nathawat hegemony, 
did not exhibit any avowed marks of defiance or indignation at this 
rebuff, but they gave an unmistakable sign of their resentment by 
quietly withdrawing their agents from the court of the Agent to the 
Governor General.* 

The spirit of discontentment did not die, but dived deeper, and 
expressed itself in a virulent form. Thorsby and his Council were 
planning to introduce certain reforms in the administration of the army 
for effecting efficiency and economy in its ranks. Two battalions of 
Najibs stationed at Hindaun were also effected by the above measure. 
Several Thakurs, more particularly, Rawat Ranjit Singh, husband 
of a sister of the Rani Mother; Gobind Singh and Jawahar Singh 
sons of late Thakur Chaman Singh, and a few members of the family 
of Bhim Singh established contacts with some of the former commanders 
of Hindaun battalions, who had all been dismissed at one or the other 
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time for their refractory conduct. The ex-oflicers probably conveyed 
distorted and false accounts of the intentions of the Council of Regency 
at the instance of the disaffected nobles and thus cooked up a feeling 
of tenseness and defiance at Hindaun.^ One of the Najib battalions 
at Hindaun led by Captain Pir Bakhsh revolted and declared its intention 
of marching towards Jaipur. The Government sent a trusted officer, 
Mir Imdad Ali, to pacify the force and bring it into a reasonable frame 
of mind, but his efforts proved ineffective.* The battalion continued 
its march and reached quite near to the city of Jaipur. The army 
of Jaipur thereupon marched against it and blocked its further pro¬ 
gress. A deputation consisting of Captain Sadulla Khan, an officer 
Roop Chand and a Chobdar from British Agency made a last-minute, 
though an unsuccessful effort to bring the rebels to submission. When 
at last actual hostilities were threatened, the battalion yielded. All 
the officers and men were given their salaries and discharged from 
service. 

Though the Government of India expressed satisfaction at the 
measures adopted by Major Thorsby with his “accustomed promptness 
and judgment’* for the peaceful and successful suppression of the 
Mutiny, yet no attempt was made to remove the causes that were res¬ 
ponsible for it. The superior power of the British cowed the muti¬ 
neers down, but those sparks of popular despair remained to be ignit¬ 
ed into a flame by a favourable gust of circumstances. 

This is what happened at Kalug, a small hill fortress situated at a 
distance of about 20 miles from the city of Jaipur on the road to Sambhar, 
During the reign of Maharaja Pratap Singh, it belonged to a Khan- 
grote Rajput, named Thakur Bairi Sal, who was forcibly deprived 
of his possession because of his marauding propensities. It seems 
that like every other Rajput, the family continued to work for the 
recovery of its parental home, but obviously with no success. Real¬ 
ising the futility of securing it through the medium of the state 
Government, Thakur Kishan Singh Khangrote, a grandson of Bairi 
Sal and a kinsman of Thakur Meg Singh of Diggi, bribed the Natha- 
wat Qilladar, Bhiru Singh, and occupied the fort on 15th November, 
1840. Before launching upon the hazardous venture, Kishan Singh 
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had a series of interviews at Pushkar fair, held near Ajmer, with several 
dissident Thakurs of Jaipur, more particularly Meg Singh of Diggi and 
Ranjit Singh.^ The most remarkable feature of this insurrection was 
that Kishan Singh secured the adhesion not only of men from Jaipur, 
but also from the states of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Alwar and Kishangarh. 

The fort commands a formidable position and its capture 
became difficult on account of the unusual spirit of dogged ness and 
heroism displayed by the garrison. A detachment of the Jaipur 
Army and the Shekhawati Brigade under Major Forster and his son 
converged on the place. Major Thorsby also reached there to guide 
the operations in person, but despite the great valour displayed by the 
Jaipur army, and Major Forster and his son, who were seriously wound¬ 
ed, the fort could not be taken. Thorsby thereupon sent for heavy 
artillery from the Rajputana Field Force in order to effect a breach 
in the citadel.* Before the siege train arrived, the garrison realising 
that with all their courage and perseverance, they could not defeat 
the British army, capitulated on 25th December 18403 uncondition¬ 
ally and with only a guarantee of the safety of their lives. The entire 
garrison, including Kishan Singh were kept under custody near 
Jaipur. On the 9th of January, 1841, Kishan Singh probably under 
an impulse of gallantry, stabbed himself fatally with a knife and inflict¬ 
ed several injuries upon a forty years old woman, supposed to be his 
mistress.* 

The maintenance of such a large number of prisoners cost ten 
to twelve thousand rupees annually to the treasury of Jaipur,*^ besides 
an initial outlay of Rs. 54,073/4 spent on the siege of Kalug, excluding 
the price of stores obtained from Ajmer, the expenses of equipping 
a siege train from Nasirabad, and the proposed gratuity to be given to 
Major Forster and his son for the injuries that they sustained.^ As 
Thorsby expressed Jaipur’s inability to bear such a burden, Sutherland 
directed him to revert men from outside Jaipur to their respective states 
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or to send them for final disposal to Ajmer, and to deal with the rebels 
from Jaipur in any way, the Council of Regency deemed appropriate.^ 
The Government of Jaipur confined Thakur Bishan Singh, the broiher 
of late Kishan Singh and four other ring leaders in various hill forts for 
an indefinite period, and the other rebels were imprisoned for a term 
of six months each.* 

The inquisitorial regime of Thorsby, that kept a strict watch on 
the conduct and correspondence of all notable personages in Jaipur, 
is evident from an interesting episode that took place towards the 
middle of 1841. An envelope addressed to Rani Mother Chandra watt 
arrived by Calcutta Mail, but was intercepted by Major Thorsby, who 
returned it to Calcutta without the letter having been shown to the 
addressee*. Sutherland strongly objected to this conduct, and wished 
that unless a political intrigue was suspected, the letters conveyed 
through the British Post Offices should not be stopped.^ Thorsby’s 
defence that the Maharani could not have any bonafide acquaintance 
in Calcutta, and that reports were current of her attempts at Calcutta 
to secure her unfettered authority at Jaipur® seems to be untenable, 
because it was based on a mere surmise and the letter in question was 
not even opened. The Governor General rejected Thorsby’s plea and 
ordered that unless a valid case of political plotting was established, it 
was desirable to follow the strict principle of abstaining from all 
interference of the Government with packets and letters in the course 
of transmission by the post office.® 

It so happened at this time that about 150 to 200 Afghans, tem¬ 
porary residents at Jaipur, suddenly started a riot in the capital. They 
cut down the sentry on duty near the palace, and stirred up a panic 
in the city by attacking and putting to flight every one they came 
across. They took possession of a few brass guns fixed up at the 
chowk, and fired few shots to demonstrate their success. They were 
led in this daring venture by a Pathan named Amir Khan and a Jaipur 
native named Ram Chandar Chobdar, who now proclaimed the 
assumption of the power of the state and the guardianship of the 
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Young Maharaja by the Rani Mother. When Ram Chandar Chobdar 
went to Zenana Dcori to apprise the Rani Mother of what had trans¬ 
pired, he was arrested under the orders of Mahji. Troops were order¬ 
ed from Cantonment, and they in the presence of Thakur Lachhman 
Singh and many other Thakurs attacked and dispersed the Afghans, 
though after several fatal casualties had occurred on both the sides. 
About 70 or 80 Afghans took shelter in the house of Thakur Man 
Singh, one of the brothers of Maharani Chandrawatt, but most of 
them were taken prisoners.^ Ram Chandar Chobdar and Amir Khan 
were tried by a criminal Court and were hanged on 28th June 1843. 
Thakur Man Singh was banished from Jaipur for eight years and 
Thakur Arjan Singh, another brother of the Maharani, was relieved 
of his office of the comptroller of the royal kitchen. Fauji Lai an 
alleged suspect was turned out of Jaipur for a period of five years. 
For averting recurrence of such events, a new post of the Naib Darogha 
of the palace was created, and many other Thakurs took their duties in 
the premises of the palace with a view to ensure its sanctity and 
security.* Both Sutherland and Thorsby suspected that Mahji and 
her brothers had incited the plot, but it is difficult to hazard a con¬ 
clusive verdict, because the two brothers were never afforded any 
benefit of a trial, and in the words of Major Thorsby himself, the 
evidence was altogether insufficient for their conviction.^ The Court 
of Directors also were of the opinion that there was inadequate evi¬ 
dence to establish the guilt of the Rani.* Though it may be accepted 
that such'i crime could not have occurred without some form of incite¬ 
ment from some quarters, still in apportioning blame all notions and 
procedures of justice were thrown to the winds, and a rough and ready 
verdict was awarded by an executive presided and guided by the British 
Agent. 

The Council of Regency on the other hand, continued to give 
enough proof of its loyalty to the British Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1840 sent an expeditionary force to Afghanistan and 
the Jaipur Durbar placed all the forces of the state unreservedly at 
the disposal of the paramount power during that campaign. The 
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Governor General commanded Sutherland to arrange for the despatch 
of as much portion of the Shekhawati brigade as could be spared for 
duty at Delhi Cantonment. Major Thorsby informed the Agent at 
Delhi, that it could be possible to transfer from Jhunjhunu one 
battalion of infantry; two or four Risalas and an equal number of guns 
for employment at that place. The other five members of the Council 
of Regency readily agreed to the suggestion, and after customary 
assurances of loyalty and co-operation cheerfully allowed the des¬ 
patch of as much portion of Shekhawati Brigade and the army of 
Jaipur as was thought necessary at Delhi,^ an offer which was heartily 
accepted by the Government of India.* 

Major Thorsby’s regime was no doubt crowded with a swarm 
of events which completely established his supremacy, and reduced 
the Council to a ceremonial appendage : but it was at the same time 
characterised by certain events which while relieving the colossal 
financial burden, under which Jaipur was groaning, laid the foundations 
of enduring prosperity and affluence for this afflicted state. On the 
basis of wrong calculations, and distorted facts, a huge tribute of 
eight lakhs of rupees annually was imposed on Jaipur in 1818. It 
was urged in defence of this excessive demand that the state paid an 
equal amount to the Marathas. It was, however, forgotten that the 
territorial extent of Jaipur was much bigger during the close of XVIII 
century than in 1843 and that the tribute paid to the Marathas never 
really exceeded Rs. 2,40,000 per annum, and even that sum was not 
paid regularly.* The income of the state in the beginning of the XIX 
Century seldom exceeded Rs. 25 to 26 lakhs, but the British diplomats, 
negotiating the Treaty, developed a misconception that the income of 
Jaipur was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 60 lakhs. Rawal Bairi Sal 
had agreed to the extravagant demand of eight lakhs in order to retain 
and strengthen his position.^ It is one of the most amazing facts 
of history as to how with her meagre resources Jaipur was in a posi¬ 
tion to deposit in the British treasury a staggering sum of Rs. 1,35,71,000 
during the first twenty four years after the signing of the treaty.* One 
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can however conjecture, the sacrifice that the people of the state must 
have made in order to enable their ruler to fulfil his financial obliga¬ 
tion to the Company. The Sambhar Lake was taken over by the 
British to indemnify for the expenses incurred during its campaign 
in Shekhawati and Torawati, when Jhota Ram was the Minister 
of the state. The salt manufactures at Sambhar Lake were a hand¬ 
some source of revenue, and their loss deprived the state of an annual 
income of about one and a half lakhs of rupees. To these losses may 
also be added an annual recurring expenditure of about two and a 
half lakhs of rupees on the maintenance of the Shekhawati Brigade 
at Jhunjhunu. Besides, the state was steeped under heavy debts and 
owed to the bankers sums which were about a million, and by force 
of circumstances, the debts had a tendency to increase and not to 
diminish. The interest and commissions paid on these sums raised 
the liability of this state to dizzy heights. The regular and enormous 
drain on the poor and denuded resources of the state completely 
impoverished her government and people, and the fact was bewailed 
by all the ministers of Jaipur one after the other. 

The British Agents realised this fact only when they themselves 
assumed the reins of administration. Even in January 30,1841, Major 
Thorsby made an impassioned plea for a substantial reduction in the 
liabilities of this tributary state towards the paramount power confess¬ 
ing that the tribute had been fixed at too high a standard in the first 
instance due to imperfect information respecting the true revenue 
figures of the state.^ Expressing his surprise as to how Jaipur paid 
into the British treasuries about one crore and fifty four lakhs of rupees 
in the form of tribute, Sutherland also remarked that 'unless the 
resources of the state had been laid so entirely bare before us, we 
should never have believed in her inability to go in the same course’.* 
Towards the end of April 1842, the arrears of tribute alone stood at 
the incredible sum of Rs. 46,28,999* and the interest to private bankers 
for loans taken amounted to Rs. one lakh annually. 

At last convinced with the frank appraisal of the financial condi¬ 
tion of the state given by Major Thorsby, the Government of India 
reduced the tribute of Jaipur from Rupees eight lakhs to a fixed annual 
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tribute of Rupees four lakhs with retrospective effect beginning from 
the first of November, 1840. The arrears of tribute were abandoned, 
and the direct management and revenues of Sambhar Lake were also 
restored to the Government of Jaipur.^ The Governor General 
admitted that the tribute originally imposed was fixed at eight lakhs 
under very erroneous impression as to the productive powers of the 
state and, he feared that no small portion of the impoverishment of 
Jaipur was to be attributed to the undue exaction of that enormous 
tribute.* It was, however, after some time that final arrangements 
with regard to the disposal and maintenance of Shekhawati Brigade 
were perfected. The Governor General issued necessary directions on 
this issue on 25th February, 1843, and ordered that after material 
reductions, the Brigade might be taken over as a British force. In 
addition to this, he, not only remitted a yearly annual contribution 
of Rs. 22,000 from the Bikaner ruler, but also an annual sum of 
Rs. 51,000 levied on the Chiefs of Shekhawati for its maintenance.* 
The Court of Jaipur was relieved of the heavy burden on account of 
Shekhawati Brigade by an eventual arrangement by which the approxi¬ 
mate expenditure of Rs. 2,50,000 on its maintenance was to be deducted 
from the tribute of Rs. 4 lakhs payable by Jaipur, thus leaving only 
Rs. 1,50,000 to the Political Department of the Government of 
India.* 

Thus a grave mistake was ultimately rectified and the great 
justice, though done at a belated hour, won unstinted appreciation 
from everybody concerned. The step worked a long way in retrieving 
the sinking finances of the state and provided a great incentive in reviv¬ 
ing its prosperity. Even after the reduction of the tribute to four 
lakhs Major Thorsby complained, on Sept. 13, 1843, that the state 
was under a heavy debt of about Rs. 13 lakhs taken on former occa¬ 
sions, and at the rate of 12} percent per annum it had to pay a huge 
annual interest of about Rs. 1,60,000 which was an unbearable strain 
on its meagre resources. Major Thorsby, therefore, asked from 
the Government of India a loan of Rs. 13 lakhs at five percent per 
annum for five years to enable the state of Jaipur to clear off her debts 
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to the native bankers.^ The Court of Directors, while approving the 
reduction of the annual tribute of Jaipur, further conceded that the 
demand of British tribute even at the reduced scale should be deferred 
for some time and the sums so saved should be devoted by the state 
of Jaipur towards the liquidation of her liabilities towards the Sahu- 
kars.* The request of Major Thorsby for a loan of thirteen lakhs of 
rupees though endorsed by the Agent to the Governor General,* was 
rejected by the authorities both at Calcutta* and London.® 

Major Thorsby left Jaipur on 24th January, 1844, to take over the 
duties of officiating Agent to the Governor General at Ajmer in place 
of Colonel Sutherland, who proceeded on sick leave to the Cape of 
Good Hope. He was succeeded as Political Agent at Jaipur by Cap¬ 
tain Ludlow, whose regime was marked by social reforms and works 
of public utility carried on under his untiring and enthusiastic guidance 
and even initiative. The Government of Jaipur, with the money 
procured by subscriptions from the Thakurs and mahajans of the 
state undertook the construction of a dam across a rivulet, flowing at 
a distance of about a mile from the city, and planned to bring by a 
covered aqueduct the supply of water to the Capital. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was requested for the loan of an Engineer,® and as a 
result Lt. Morton was appointed on a salary of Rs. 300 p.m. to be 
paid by the state government.’ The roads in the neighbourhood of 
Jaipur had for long been in a deplorable state, but now they were 
repaired, and raised to a high level of efficiency.® The construction 
of a road from the Bharatpur frontier to Kishangarh frontier of Jaipur 
was also taken in hand.® The application of the Council of Regency 
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that it should be permitted to establish a medical school at Jaipur 
was rejected by the Governor General because of the adverse report 
submitted by the Medical Board.^ It did not throw a damper on the 
educational activities of the Council of Regency, but on the other 
hand one hundred and eighteen schools, scattered throughout 
the state, which were started by the famous Maharaja Sawai Jai 
Singh, but had long been in abeyance, were now revived by the exer¬ 
tions of the local officers. The number of students on the roll of the 
free school at Jaipur rose to 250 and prizes to the value of Rs. 200 
were distributed among them biannually.* Sutherland rightly assum¬ 
ed the credit that ‘these were some of the blessings to the sovereign and 
people of the principality, arising out of the share we have taken in 
the administration during the minority of the Maharaja’.* 

These benefits were also reinforced by sweeping reforms in social 
customs, which put the people astride on the path of liberalism and 
progress. The most conspicuous reform was the abolition of sati and 
those abetting it, or not trying to prevent it, were to be considered 
guilty of a penal offence.* As vast sums had to be given at the time of 
the marriage of daughters in the form of ‘Tyag’ to Charans, Bhats, 
Dhdlis and Mirasis, the Rajputs in order to escape from these expenses 
started the inhuman practice of female infanticide. Not only was the 
female infanticide prohibited but the Regency also declared that 
nobody could give a ‘tyag’ which exceeded l/8th of the annual revenue 
of one’s estate. Formerly on account of the unbearable burden of 
a daughter’s marriage, Rajputs of higher rank were driven to the 
necessity of wedding their daughters in families of lower rank, who 
did not insist on rich marriage gifts, as they felt amply rewarded by 
being linked with nobler houses. As the state had now fixed the 
‘Tyag’ nobody would feel his dignity hurt and thus intermarriages 
among families of corresponding ranks were made possible.* Pur¬ 
chase, sale and traffic in children, in every form was completely banned. 
Not only the institution of slavery was entirely tabooed, but the 
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very use of the term Gola and Goli (meaning slave and female slave) 
was declared illegal.^ 

The peaceful and progressive regime of Captain Ludlow was 
unfortunately marred by certain ugly developments in Shekhawati 
in 1846, which had their effect not only in Jaipur, but also in several 
other parts of Rajputana and British India. Rao Raja Lachman 
Singh of Sikar, during his life time, had alienated a large portion of 
his lands to the value of Rs. 60,000 per annum to his three illegitimate 
sons, whereas by common usage they were entitled only to Rs. 5,000 
per annum.® Rao Raja Ram Partap Singh, the new chief, complained 
to the British Government against such an extensive contraction of 
his income and sought the assistance of the Council of Regency in 
the restoration of his legitimate right from his natural brothers. The 
combined armies of Jaipur and Sikar were stoutly opposed by Mukandji 
and his brothers who were supported by several other desperadoes 
more particularly Dungar Singh, who had his own grievances against 
the Sikar Raj over the issue of his ancestral lands. Finally, the 
natural brothers of the Rao Raja, overwhelmed by the formidable 
forces, took to their heels,® and adopted the life of robbers. Dungar 
Singh and some of his comrades were apprehended and lodged in the 
jail at Agra. They were sentenced to transportation for life for plun¬ 
dering a caravan of merchants in Jodhpur in Oct. 1845.® 

At about 11 p.m. on the 18th of December 1846 armed robbers 
from Sikar, abbetted by the illegitimate brothers of the Rao Raja, 
attacked the jail at Agra and effected the release of Dungar Singh, 
though his brother Bhakhtawar Singh was left dead with the bullets 
of the British constabulary.® They now revived their predatory 
character with vengeance, and waylaid a group of merchants on the 
borders of Jodhpur and Bikaner.® They also committed several other 
robberies and eventually had the audacity to attack the British treasury 
at Nasirabad, wherefrom they decamped with a sum of Rs. 25,878/11/-.^ 
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As it was a challenge to the British authority, Sutherland required Rao 
Raja of Sikar to attack the towns and villages belonging to Dungar 
Singh, Jawahir Singh, Makamji, Hukumji and others involved in the 
outrage. Raja Ram Pratab Singh was ordered to deposit the price 
of the stolen amount from Nasirabad into the British treasury and to 
recoup it from the attached property of the offenders. Thakur Bhim 
Singh, son of the famous Meg Singh of Diggi, who was now a member 
of the Council of Regency was dismissed from the Council and four 
of his villages Tontea, Rajpura, Sunwanus and Suwarea were resumed 
on the ground that the robbers and their followers after plundering 
Nasirabad rested in the village of Suwarea included in the jagir of 
Diggi. The severe action taken against Thakur Bhim Singh was prin¬ 
cipally a display of persona] vendetta of Nathawats against the house of 
Diggi, because the Council admitted that the blame attached to the 
Patel and the Patwari of the said village and not personally to Thakur 
Bhim Singh, who was a member of the administrative Council and re¬ 
sided at the Capital.^ Dungar Singh was ultimately captured by 
the forces of Jodhpur on 7th November, 1847,* and after protracted 
negotiations, the Maharaja of Jodhpur was authorised to deal with him 
in any way he liked. Lt. Shower, who had been appointed on special 
duty for the capture of these robbers, reported on 24th January 1848 
the surrender of most of the other members of this band also.* Thus 
v^th the capture of these aristocratic robbers for whose arrest the 
Government of Jaipur had proclaimed a reward of Rs. 1,500* virtually 
ended a process which for more than a year had kept in ferment the 
states of Jaipur, Jodhpur and the British District of Ajmer. 

Major Ludlow left Jaipur towards the end of 1847, and was 
succeeded by Captain RieWds and near about the same time 
Colonel Sutherland succeeded Colonel Low as Agent to the Gover¬ 
nor General in Rajputana at Ajmer. Captain Richard*s regime as the 
head of the Council of Regency, was not marked by any spectacular 
events. The state owned at Allahabad a piece of land measuring 14 
acres, 3 roods, and 31 poles valued at Rs. 45/3/1^ per annum, which 
was required by British Military authorities of the place.* The Council 
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of Regency hesitated to accept a price, but offered to relinquish the 
land in lieu of another piece of land in the British Province of Ajmer/ 
to which the British Government objected. Eventually Jaipur offered 
the land adgratis and the offer was gratefully accepted.* 

Captain Richards imposed upon Mewati Bisatis, a class of 
pedlars from Mewat, who had so far enjoyed complete immunity 
from customs, a duty of Rs. 1/6/9/ for one bullock load or pony load 
of goods of any value for removing at least partially, the discrimination 
against regular traders who paid Rs. 3/2 for one maund of miscellan¬ 
eous goods of the value of rupees 100.* Some of the pedlars, Mohammad 
Kasim, Imam Bux and others submitted a petition to Lord Dalhousie 
the then Governor General, stating that their goods were of European 
origin and paid heavy duties at the port when entering India, 
so another custom duty charged at Jaipur would render their trade 
highly unprofitable. Besides, they claimed that they held parwanas 
of free trade from the late Maharajas of Jaipur, and the imposition of 
this duty by the Political Agent was a gross violation of these pledges.* 
But the Governor General rejected their protest. 

Another knotty problem arose, when Rao Raja Ram Pratap 
Singh of Sikar died in 1851 without leaving any issue. Richards 
detached a Jaipur officer to administer his estate till a rightful incum¬ 
bent could be recognised. The mother of the late Rao Raja, Rathori 
Rani, reported the pregnancy of one of the widows of her late son, but 
when Richards was half the way to Sikar to ascertain the fact person¬ 
ally, Rathori reported that the pregnancy had been miscarried. On 
reaching Sikar and after detailed enquiries Richards recommended 
the recognition of Bhiru Singh, a step brother of the late Rao Raja. 
Both the Agent to the Governor General* and the supreme Govern¬ 
ment* accepted his views. 

Captain Richards conducted the administration of Jaipur only 
for a limited time, because the Council of Regency came to end in 
September 1851, when the state was handed over to Maharaja Ram 
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Singh, who became 18 years of age. It is appropriate at this stage to 
give a general and broad review of the working of the Council of 
Regency, before an attempt is made to outline the role played by 
Jaipur in the Mutiny. Let us understand at the very outset, that the 
ultimate authority in this Council and therefore in the administration 
of Jaipur, was vested in the Political Agent, who guided and controlled 
the other members of the Council. He was not subservient to any 
authority within the state and owed responsibility to the Governor 
General of India through the Agent to the Governor General at Ajmer. 
The Mahji Chandrawatt was relegated to the precincts of the palace, 
and when the Nathawats endeavoured to wrest power from the 
British Agent, the unequivocal proclamation of Colonel Sutherland 
on July 10, 1839 hushed them for good and the authority of the 
British Agent became unquestioned and undisputed. The distinction 
that had arisen between the ‘Council of Regency’ and the ‘Council 
of Five Sardars’ was finally removed, and henceforward nothing 
important was done without the presence and consent of the Political 
Agent. 

Major Thorsby, who was a man of strong and resolute will was 
of the opinion that the Council of Regency had been formed on the 
assumption that the Rajput nobility was competent and the govern¬ 
ment of Jaipur would have the appearance of a popular government 
But experience revealed that such an institution was not very much 
congenial to the genius of the people and that the Rajputs were, in his 
opinion, wanting both in energy and efficiency. He, therefore, 
recommended on July 27, 1841 that the Council of Regency be 
abolished and the Government of Jaipur should be conducted by the 
British Agent with the help of the two Nathawats in their individual 
capacity.^ Sutherland disagreed with Thorsby and maintained that the 
Rajputs were never deficient in energy, and that the nomination of 
two Nathawats only would impair the national character of the Govern¬ 
ment, and consequently the impartial role of the paramount power.* 
The Governor General agreed with Sutherland and the proposed 
change did not take place.* 

Though the views of Major Thorsby were not accepted by the 
Governor General, still in actual practice all efforts were made to 
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reduce the membership and power of the Council of Regency as much 
as was possible. On the death of Thakur Sumer Singh the Governor 
General directed on 20th October, 1844, that the vacancy in the Council 
should not be filled.^ Thakur Bhopal Singh and Thakur Sur Singh 
the other two non-portfolio members of the Council, finding them¬ 
selves helpless and powerless had retired to their homes, leaving the 
field clear for the two Nathawats, Rawal Sheo Singh and Thakur 
Lachman Singh of Chomu. 

On his return from the Cape of Good Hope Sutherland, when 
informed of complaints about the working of the Council, paid a visit 
to Jaipur on 15th July 1846. He found that Thakur Lachman Singh, 
who was also Fauj Musahib, had with the help of the army consider¬ 
ably aggrandized himself and was keeping the Maharaja and the Rani 
Mother in a state of awe. Sutherland dismissed him, and asked the 
other three members to elect two more members, with a view to have a 
full Council of five. Raja Har Das of Lawan and Thakur Bhim Singh 
of Diggi were elected to the Council and the former was also confirmed 
as the Commander of the state forces.* The dismissal of Lachman 
Singh disheartened his brother Rawal Sheo Singh, who retired to his 
jagir, and did not return as long as Sutherland was the Agent to the 
Governor General at Ajmer. 

Major Ludlow, who joined the political Agency at Jaipur on 24th 
January, 1844, soon earned a name for unbiased and progressive 
views. On several complaints made by the revenue officials against 
the malpractices of Nathawats, five munsifs were appointed by the 
Council to investigate into these charges.* It was discovered that the 
two Nathawats and their henchmen had embezzled a colossal sum 
of Rs. 3,07,164-2-3 out of which Rs. 1,56,181/6/0 were now recovered. 
They had also appropriated several villages which were resumed, and 
It was calculated that these villages brought to the state an additional 
annual revenue of Rs. 1,25,351/12/0/-.* As has already been described, 
Thakur Bhim Singh of Diggi was dismissed by the Council for the 
shelter which Dungerji, the Shekhawati robber, took in the village of 
Suwarea, in his jagir, and Rawat Ranjit Singh Rajawat was elected in 
his place. 
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Major Ludlow was sucx:eeded by Captain Richards in December 
1847, and near about the same time Colonel Low replaced Colonel 
Sutherland as the Agent to the Governor General at Ajmer. On the 
eve of his departure, Sutherland recommended the transfer of power 
to Maharaja Ram Singh who was yet only about 15, but both Captain 
Richards and Colonel Low opposed this view. They advocated that 
the reins of government should be handed over to the Maharaja only 
when he was eighteen, and in the meanwhile a determined effort 
should be made to turn the deficit in state revenue into a surplus.^ 

With the departure of Sutherland, Rawal Sheo Singh again 
returned to Jaipur, and was welcomed by Captain Richards, who 
allowed him to resume his seat as the first Member of the Council. 
Captain Richards, subject only to his own supervision, transferred 
virtually all the power into the hands of Rawal Sheo Singh with the 
inevitable consequence that the other members became indifferent and 
lost all interest in the administration of the state. The Court of 
Directors concurred with Richards’ view that the Council of Regency 
had not been as great a success as was expected of it, but they ascribed 
it to the Political Agent’s setting himself up as a distinct authority, 
sanctioning or rejecting the proposals* of other members. 

On January 17,1851, Captain Richards reported a very encourag¬ 
ing trend in the revenues of the state, and expected that not only all the 
outstanding debts would be cleared off but even a surplus of 2 J lakhs 
would be deposited in the treasury of the state at the end of the Sumvat 
Year.® On the basis of this report Colonel Low requested that 
Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh should be invested with full powers on the 
18th anniversary of his birth which was due on the second week of 
September, 1851.* The Government of India readily agreed* and the 
Maharaja ascended the throne of his ancestors in September 1851. 
A Khilaat of investiture, of the value of Rs. 10,250/9/3 was bestowed 
upon him by the Governor General on that occasion. Thus ended the 
minority regime, which had lasted for an unbroken period of more 
than three decades.® 
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CHAPTER X 

THE BELLS OF MUTINY 
( 1851 — 1858 ) 

The succession of Sawai Ram Singh to the throne of his ancestors 
did not produce any immediate or outstanding results because the 
Maharaja was yet young, and the reins of government were vStill wielded 
by Rawal Sheo Singh, whose folly and corruption had specially attract¬ 
ed the notice of Sir Henry Lawrence, Agent to the Governor General,, 
who observed as late as July 27, 1855 that he could hardly conceive a 
more venal and disgraceful administration than that of Rawal Sheo 
Singh at Jaipur.^ Though the Council of Regency had been dissolved^ 
the British Political Agent at Jaipur was not withdrawn. Of all the 
Political Agents at Jaipur no one was suspected more of corruption, 
malpractices and imperiousness than Major Richards, and instead 
of assuming the role of a guide and preceptor to the young prince, 
he manifested, it is said, a criminal and even unpardonable indifference 
to his interests. “That there were sad complaints made against Captain 
Richards”, writes Mrs. Harvey who visited Jaipur in 1851, “who was 
accused of bribery and corruption, and of utterly neglecting the 
interests of the young Prince, placed under his care.”* 

Major Richards had the impunity to denounce Mrs. Harvey as, 
^shameless, credulous, and malicious** and not only denied the charge, 
but proudly observed that, he was not a man who would break the 
laws of his country or act dishonourably.* Sir Henry Lawrence,, 
instead of undertaking any investigations into the serious allegations, 
made by a disinterested observer, emphasised that she was not a woman 
of high reputation so her statements could not be relied upon as true 
and authentic.* Lord Canning, endorsed his opinion* ; but events 
soon helped to disillusion the Agent to the Governor General, who 
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(January 1856) confessed that he had “recently heard similar reports 
from respectable European officers.”^ The Raja of Sikar stated that 
the Jamadar of Major Richards received Rs. 3,000 on one and 
Rs. 9,000 on another occasion and on those very occasions the 
Agency Chobdar got Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 respectively. Colonel 
Lawrence himself observed that Major Richards’ brother-in-law, who 
married a native lady, was appointed Collector of Customs on a salary 
of Rs. 500 per mensem, whereas the previous incumbent was paid only 
Rs. 150 per mensem. A startling revelation was made by Major 
Burton, who officiated as Agent at Jaipur during Richards’ absence 
on leave, that he was himself offered bri^s and told that ‘such was the 
practice at Jeypoor’,* 

Major Richards lived in a regal style, maintained at the cost 
of the Maharaja.* His successor during his absence on leave dispersed 
as many as eighty horses taken from the Government of Jaipur. Even 
Colonel Lawrence was driven to the conviction, that it would be highly 
injurious to permit Major Richards to resume his charge at Jaipur 
after the expiry of his leave.* The Governor General appointed 
A.B. Harrington, a judge of the Diwani Adalat, to investigate into the 
charges against him.* Major Richards was ordered not to proceed 
to Jaipur,* but to reach Agra, where the comt was to hold its session. 
Eventually Richards was transferred to Bhopal at a reduced salary.^ 
This was a very light pumshment for the guilt of having fleeced the 
state for about eight years. Major Burton, who according to Colonel 
Lawrence, ‘laboriously and courageously unravelled a web of corrup¬ 
tion such as in my thirty-three years I have never before witnessed,’® 
remained not only suspended from the Agency during the trial, but 
in spite of the recommendations of Sir H.M. Lawrence was not pro¬ 
moted to be the permanent Agent at Jaipur.® 
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The accession of Maharaja Ram Singh almost synchronised with 
a serious boundary conflict between his feudatory estate of Uniara 
and the state of Tonk.^ D.A. Malcolm, the officiating Agent to the 
Governor General, appointed Lt. R. Jenkins (11th Oct. 1851) to adjust 
the differences.* The compromise effected by Jenkins, though backed 
by the authority of the Agent to the Governor General, could not 
endure, because it contained the seeds of its own decay. The large 
village of Dah, originally having 20,000 bighas of land and belonging 
to Tonk, had remained leased to the Raja of Uniara for several 
generations before the time of Amir Khan and for sometime during 
his reign too. On account of its geographical situation Dah was 
practically cut off from Tonk, and the Raja taking advantage of this 
quietly but gradually chopped oflf about 8596 bighas from the viDage 
and merged them with the other towns and villages of the estate. When 
the Nawab of Tonk cancelled the lease about a quarter of a century 
before, he found it difficult to recover the lands which had been 
alienated. Jenkins, in his anxiety to complete the original area of Dah, 
marked off the land, fixed the boundary at a distance of about 200 yards 
from the Uniara town and demarcated it by erecting pillars all along 
the line. Neither the Chief and the people of Uniara nor the 
Government of Jaipur appeared to be satined with the award, 
because the boundary passed at a stone's throw from the town 
of Uniara itself, and obviously imperilled its security. Tha 
boundary pillars were removed by the people of Uniara, but there 
is no evidence, that the Jaipur ruler or his minister connived at this 
outrage. 

Colonel Low, the new Agent to the Governor General, felt 
highly indignant at the spirit of defiance manifested by Uniara and not 
only imposed a fine of Rupees two thousand on the state of Jaipur, 
but also ordered the boundary pillars to be replaced in their original 
places in the presence of Lt. Jenkins. If Uniara repeated the oflfence 
a heavy fine was to be levied on the estate. He wanted the oflenders 
to be traced out and punished.* Out of the fine thus realised a bridge, 
or a road or some other work of public utility was to be built in Uniara. 
In addition to this fine, the Government of Jaipur was required to share 
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half the amount of Rs. 2244l2j- spent on the deputation of Jenkins to 
settle this boundary dispute.^ 

As the settlement was unsatisfactory, the boundary pillars were 
again knocked down by the people of Uniara. The Maharaja ex« 
plained the inconvenience caused to his people at Uniara, and requested 
for an exchange of land, to which the Nawab of Tonk also gave his 
consent. Sir Henry Lawrence, who had again taken over as Agent to 
the Governor General, accordingly sent Jenkins for the second time 
on August 6, 1853, to effect the exchange desired and erect pillars on 
the new line of demarcation. Uniara received back the lands of 
Dah, but transferred the three villages of Indoula, Hawodti and Chooria 
to Tonk. Lt. Jenkins also demarcated another thirty miles of boundary 
between Jaipur and Tonk. Henry Lawrence charged the people 
of Jaipur and Uniara with insolence and not only imposed upon 
Jaipur a fine of Rs. 5,000 but also decided to recover from it all the 
expenses of the second deputation of Lt. Jenkins. The Nawab of 
Tonk claimed Rs. 37,362 from Jaipur on account of three years’ 
revenue from the land in question which was withheld by Uniara, and 
Henry Lawrence asked Jaipur to pay the amount.* Jaipur complied, 
though it was not convinced of the fairness of the award. 

Meanwhile an amusing problem of the relationship between the 
ruling families of Jaipur and Jodhpur came to the front on account 
of the projected marriage of Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh with the 
daughter of the Maharaja of Rewa, Maharaja Takht Singh of Jodhpur 
took strong exception to it and desired that according to the tradi¬ 
tional practice, Ram Singh must marry his daughter first,* with whom 
he had been betrothed prior to his engagement with the daughter of 
the ruler of Rewa. Henry Lawrence learnt that Sawai Ram Singh 
would leave for Rewa on 4th June 1853, and he decided not to permit 
usual honours to be shown to him on his journey through the British 
territory, if, in defiance of the age-long custom, he persisted in marry¬ 
ing the Rewa Princess before his marriage with Takht Singh’s daughter.* 
This made Ram Singh give up his original plan,* and after celebrating 
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his marriage at Jodhpur on 9th June, 1853, he proceeded forthwith to 
Rewa to marry a princess of that state.^ The Agent to the Governor 
General now called upon the officers concerned to render to the Maha¬ 
raja due respects during his journey through the British territory. 
After marrying the Rewa princess the Maharaja returned to Jaipur on 
August 27, 1853.* 

The problem of law and order now engaged the attention of the 
young Maharaja. Daring dacoities had been disturbing the peace and 
tranquillity of the states of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bikaner and the 
British province of Ajmer since the beginning of the year 1854. 
Henry Lawrence directed Jenkins to contact Jaipur and other states 
in an endeavour to seize the offenders, who had committed robberies 
in Ajmer. The Jaipur police soon discovered that the robbers were 
mainly Mecnas, who came from Jahazpur, a hilly tract in the state of 
Udaipur.* In spite of the fact that the robbers came from another 
land, the Government of Jaipur sent Bakhshi Sundar Lai, with a 
small force to help Jenkins, who commended the efforts of the Bakhshi 
in highly eulogistic terms. Sunder Lai succeeded in recovering some 
of the stolen property and in obtaining the names of some of the 
culprits, all of whom were Mecnas of Jahazpur.* 

The Jahazpur issue had hardly been settled when robberies com¬ 
menced in Jaipur territory and brought the threat for sometime of 
British interference in the internal affairs of the state. Sir R. Shakes¬ 
peare, British Political Agent at Jodhpur, listed in June 1855, 14 robber¬ 
ies, which according to him had been “perpetrated by the disaffected 
Chiefs, who find shelter in Scckur or by Seekur rebels, who find shelter 
in Marwar”.* Lawrence appointed Lt. Hardcastle to punish the 
dacoits.« On the 21st of July 1855 he attacked the fort and village of 
Khali, a notorious haunt of robbers and captured seventy-one noted 
dacoits.*^ They were sent to Jaipur for trial.® 
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Eelations of Jaipur State with East India Company 

The fall of Khiali made a substantial reduction in the number 
of Shekhawati robbers, but there were still many others, who had to 
be apprehended or exterminated. On July 27, 1855^ Hardcastle, to 
the delight and satisfaction of the authorities at Calcutta,* succeeded 
in arresting Ram Singh, Jawahar and many other ring leaders of these 
daring and bold outlaws, who had kept under ransome, Churu, a 
fairly big and rich town in the Bikaner State. The Shekhawati unrest 
always provided an excuse for British interference in the affairs of 
Jaipur. The occurrence of robberies in which Bikaner’s Thakurs of 
Churu and the Jodhpur’s Thakur Bhiruji had as much share as some 
of the Shekhawati Thakur, so gave an excellent pretext to the British 
Agents to revive their old and favourite project of British hegemony 
in Shekhawati. In spite of his extensive experience and ability, Henry 
Lawrence fell into the old trap. He pleaded that the government of 
Jaipur was unable to maintain proper peace and order in the area, 
which had become a den of robbers. The Rajas of Sikar and Khetri 
and other Thakurs of Shekhawati were, he said, virtually independent, 
and if united, they could defy even the Maharaja of Jaipur himself 
He, therefore, wanted the appointment of Captain Hardcastle as 
Superintendent in Shekhawati at a consolidated salary of Rs. 1000 
per mensem. The Superintendent should have jurisdiction also on 
an border questions with Alwar, Bikaner^ Jodhpur and the British 
territories. The officials of Jaipur in Shekhawati were to abide by the 
rules laid down by the Superintendent, and the cost of entire establish¬ 
ment was to be shared between Jaipur to the extent of 3/4th and Bikaner 
to the extent of Rs. 10,000 per annum. The Superintendent was to be 
supported by a body of horse and two Companies of infantry to be 
paid and controlled by him, and with a contingent of troops lent by 
Jaipur. The states of Alwar, Bikaner, and Jodhpur were to main- 
tain detachments of their troops on the frontiers of Shekhawati to 
remain at the disposal of the Superintendent. The Agent to the 
Governor General claimed that the Maharaja of Jaipur had already 
given his consent to the scheme, and the rulers of Bikaner and Jodhpur 
would certainly acquiesce.® 

If history can even to a limited extent be a guide, the scheme 
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was extremely subtle and was bound to circumscribe the autonomy 
of Jaipur. Bikaner and Jodhpur could rightly be indifferent, because 
the Superintendent was not anchored in their midst, and the approval 
of the young Maharaja of Jaipur was nominal, because days had by 
the time dawned when a suggestion from an Agent to the Governor 
General was tantamount to a command, which no ruler had the 
boldness to defy. The scheme was also impractical because the 
Superintendent had a limited force under his immediate command, 
which could accomplish nothing but could surely be a veritable nui¬ 
sance to the authority of the legitimate sovereign of Shekhawati. It 
may also be noted that the character of robberies was unnecessarily 
exaggerated. Such robberies were a normal and recurring phenome¬ 
non not only in Shekhawati but also in the neighbouring districts 
of Jodhpur and Bikaner, and could be conveniently dealt with in a 
normal manner with the support of the courts concerned. The 
Governor General wisely declined to accept Henry Lawrence’s scheme.* 

The matter did not end there. In March 1856, Hardcastle 
submitted a long report on his activities in Shekhawati during his 
late campaign,* which provided Henry Lawrence another opportunity 
to start his tirade against the inefficiency of Jaipur and to revive his 
plans about Shekhawati. He recommended direct assumption of the 
Governments of Sikar and Khetri as long as necessary by the British 
officers and hinted at the annexation of Kot Putli, which had been a 
grant to Khetri Raja by Lord Lake and which was now described by 
him, as “ a nest of thieves alternately plundering and plundered”,* 
But the Governor General again rejected the plan as impractical and 
injudicious. The Government of India maintained that the tract 
had fifty forts and could not be controlled by one British officer un¬ 
supported by a single British soldier.* It set aside Lawrence’s fear that, 
if not suppressed, the robbers of Shekhawati would extend their depre- 
tiations upto the Ganges in the east and Sutlej on the west, as fantas¬ 
tic.* 

In May 1856 Henry Lawrence again urged that as far as Raja of 
Sikar was concerned, nothing but the direct management of a British 
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CMlcer couki save his petty territory from comi^ete roin.^ But his 
roeonanendaitioiis were agmn ignored by the supreme Government. 

How the British Agents sometimes for their personal failings, or 
lack of a sense of responsibility damaged the interests of the states 
placed under their custody, became evident from an incident that 
occurred in 1856. Major Burton, who officiated for some time as 
Political Agent, after the departure of Major Richards, encouraged the 
Maharaja of Jaipur to undertake the construction of a road from Jaipur 
to Bharatpur frontier,* a distance of about eighty miles. It was no 
doubt calculated to augment the prosperity of the state, but the British 
Agents were interested in the scheme, because it would provide a good 
Military road* in a strategic area. With the advice of Burton the 
services of one Harcourt from Agra were requisitioned and in consul¬ 
tation with the British Agent a hastily and imperfectly drawn contract 
was signed with him for the construction of the road. Henry Law¬ 
rence noted flaws in the agreement, such as the absence of specifica¬ 
tions concerning the breadth of the road and the depth of the Kankar 
on it He asked Burton to consult an engineer. Burton ignored the 
advice on the plea that he did not want to retard the execution of an 
admirable scheme and that the ruler and his government were fully 
satisfied with the fairness of the agreement. 

Sie Henry Lawerence consulted Col. Boileau, the Chief Engineer 
of North Western Province, who also suggested alterations and added 
that it was imperative, that a security be obtained from Harcourt for 
the completion of the contract Even this sound advice appeared to 
have been bypassed by Major Burton. Thereupon under instruc- 
dons from Henry Lawrence, Captain Munbec, Executive Engineer, 
Raqputana Field Force, conducted an on-the-spot enquiry, and re¬ 
ported that not only Harcourt had worked dishonestly, but in a dis¬ 
tance of only 23 miles, the measurement was wrong by more than four 
miles. He made a startling discovery that Harcourt claimed Rs. 

whereas he had so far actually received Rs. 2!fl,000 for the work 
to which he was not entitled to a pigment of more than Rs. 7,79t> 
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In the meanwhile Captain Hardcastle succeeded Major Burton as 
the Political Agent at Jaipur in an officiating capacity, and Henry 
Lawrence charged Burton of being hasty and impudent. He re- 
commended the appointment of Captain Munbee on a salary of Rs. 300 
per mensem, chargeable to the Government of Jaipur, to superintend 
the completion of the road. Captain Hardcastle made an all-out effort 
to recover the excess payments made to Harcourt, but the latter threat¬ 
ened reprisals by prosecuting Henry Lawrence in the Supreme Court. 
Henry Lawrence thereupon directed Hardcastle to suspend the contraeCv 
and withhold all future payments to Harcourt.^ The Governor 
General censured the conduct of Major Burton in outright terms and 
admitted that his proceedings had been such as to justify native rulers 
in regarding with mistrust the counsel and guidance of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the British Government.* It is obvious that Burton’s 
conduct was as much open to corruption as that of his predecessor; 
but when he protested against these strictures,* not only Henry Law¬ 
rence,* but even the Governor General retraced his steps, and while 
maintaining that his guidance had been very defective and that he 
Ignored the instructions of his superior authority, it was added that 
he did not knowingly make faulty arrangements between the Jaipur 
Durbar and the English contractor.* The fact was that Burton had 
acted in defiance of the repeated commands of Henry Lawrence, and 
he could not but have acted wilfully and deliberately. 

Captain W.F. Eden, the new Political Agent in Jaipur, recom¬ 
mended the grant of a loan to the government of Jaipur for the com¬ 
pletion of this road, and desired that it should be repaid without any 
interest in quarteriy instalment of ten to fifteen thousand rupees^* 
The Governor General agreed.’’ The episode ended and the work on 
the road was now expedited. 
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In spite of the occasional bungling by the British Agents, Major 
Richards and Major Burton, and the vicious schemes envisaged by 
Lawrence with regards to the arid zone of Shekhawati, Maharaja Ram 
Singh maintained relations of utmost cordiality with the paramount 
power during and before the Mutiny. It was his sincerity, good* 
will and personal integrity which enabled him to weather unscathed 
the storms that brewed in his state. Credit is also due to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which with rare vision and statesmanship, cast aside all 
such proposals emanating from its Agents, which tended to derogate 
the sovereignty of the Maharaja, or to damage his other interests. We 
have known the readiness with which the Maharaja agreed to the cons¬ 
truction of the road from Jaipur to the Bharatpur frontiers, and now 
in April, 1857, he gave a donation of Rs. 1000 to the Stranger’s Home 
in London.^ The British Government reciprocated and when virulent 
Cholera broke out in the city and the state of Jaipur, in the middle of 

1856, medical supplies in large quantities were distributed free through¬ 
out the effected part of the state. Eighty-five to ninety deaths occurred 
daily in the city alone, but thanks to the unremitting and personal 
efforts of Dr. Kingsford Burr the Medical Superintendent, the epide¬ 
mic was soon suppressed.* The Governor General commended! 
the humanitarian efforts of Hardcastle and of the Medical Superinten¬ 
dent* and thereby encouraged them in their laudable mission at Jaipur. 

When the Maharaja assumed powers, he found that the army and 
civil establishment were two years in^arrears and in spite of his best 
efforts the debt of the Raj stood at a colossal sum of Rs. two millions. 
Testifying to the ability and prudence of the Maharaja, Henry Lawrence 
in January 1857 recommended that the Maharaja of Jaipur be allowed 
to borrow Rupees eight lakhs on British guarantee from the native 
sahukars on easy terms. It was hoped that with so much ready cash, 
the Maharaja would easily clear off the arrears in the salaries of the 
state employees and later wipe off his debts in course of time.* The 
Government of India gladly agreed to the proposal,* and thus paved 
the way for a spirit of unison and co-operation which stood the British 
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Government in very good stead during the stormy days of the Mutiny. 
The events soon convinced the paramount power that the results of 
a policy of benevolence and love are more enduring and helpful than 
one of injustice and tyranny. 

When the mutiny commenced, the proximity of the state of 
Jaipur to Delhi and its strategic situation in the heart of Rajputana, 
made it a convenient base of activities both for the British govern¬ 
ment, and the last Mughal Emperor, Bahadur Shah. The Lieutenant 
Governor of North Western Province commanded Captain Eden to 
march at the head of the Jaipur army in order to maintain order in the 
districts of Mathura and Gurgaon. The Maharaja willingly complied 
and lent 5,000 troops under the command of his Bakhshi, Nawab Faiz 
Muhammad Khan,^ who was attended by four important nobles of 
the state, the Thakurs of Deodhu, Boraj, Ludhana and Lawa.* In 
his anxiety to co-operate with the British Government the Maharaja 
denuded his own capital and state of troops, at a time, when he hims^ 
needed them the most. These troops remained in the districts of 
Mathura and Gurgaon during the months of May and June but return¬ 
ed to Jaipur on the 20th of July 1857, on account of a vicious epidemic 
of cholera that broke out among them. Barring a few desertions, the 
officers and men of this force remained steadfast in their loyalty and 
rendered meritorious services in relieving the distress of British 
Government in that part of India. The Maharaja claimed that his 
troops in these parts rescued from the Mewati mutineers two English 
ladies and two gentlemen and escorted Harvey, the Commissioner, 
and thirty seven other gentlemen from Hodal to Agra and Mathura. 
On their return to Jaipur the troops were busily engaged in escorting 
treasures and British personnel between Ajmer, Nasirabad and Agra,* 
It is amusing to read that as late as October 1857, the Governor 
General had doubts about the loyalty of the young Maharaja,* but as 
reports poured in from his Agents, suspicion and contempt changed 
into admiration and the Governor General expressed his deep satis¬ 
faction at the services being rendered by the people and the ruler of 
Jaipur. 
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When the vast majority of Jaipur forces were away on duty 
in Gurgaon and Mathura districts, the Kotah contingent passed through 
Jaipur on its way to Agra during May 1857, and according to its com¬ 
mander Captain Dennys, the Jaipur Maharaja supplied it with carriages 
and supplies in plenty and lent his own bullocks and gear to assist the 
guns over the heavy sands of Jaipur.^ When Captain Dennys and his 
officers returned from Agra, Jaipur provided not only an escort of 
officers, but also did all it could to make their journey through Jaipur 
as comfortable as possible, for which the Supreme Government 
expressed its gratitude.* During the same period when Captain Eden 
was away with the Jaipur army, the detachment of the 30th Bengal 
N.l. on escort duty with the Jaipur Agency mutinied, but the Maharaja 
of Jaipur readily offered asylum to the family of Captain Eden and 
other European officers in his own palace, and thus saved their lives. 
Rawal Sheo Singh of Samod, on the other hand, from whom the 
British had always the highest expectations of loyalty in a time of 
crisis, showed unambiguous signs of being an arch leader of those 
forces which stood for the extermination of the British influence in 
India. It was well-known that he was present at Delhi at the time 
of the outbreak of the mutiny there, and stayed there for twelve days 
after that event. Not only his Vakil presented Nazars to Emperor 
Bahadur Shah but he also himself received a written directive from 
the latter to return to Delhi with the troops of Jaipur. Though no 
more a minister, his house became a rendezvous of designing schemers, 
and he tried in vain to seduce the young Raja from his attachment to 
the British government. The Rawal was, thereupon, instructed to 
leave Jaipur, which he did, and retired to his ancestral jagir of Samod.® 
His brother Thakur Lachhman Singh of Chomu, who was now the 
minister, did not waver and remained a pillar of strength to the Politi¬ 
cal Agent during the crucial times. 

This account should not be taken to mean that Jaipur remained 
immune from the effects of a struggle which determined the course of 
history of our country for all times to come. On the 10th of September 
1857, after the action at Agra, a number of mutineers escaped toward 
Hindaun in Jaipur. The Jaipur detachments stationed there not only 
refused to capture them, but also seized about thirty rebels from the 

1. Captain J.B. Dennys commandant Late Kotah Contingent to W.F. Edea 
Sept. 28, 1857, No. 194, Dec. 18, 1857. F. AP. 

2. GO. to Mahanga of Jaipur No. 195, l>ec. 18, 1857, F. A P. 

3. Offg. AOG to OSg, Secty. Sept. 4 , 1858, No. 4032, K.W. Dec. 31, 1858. 
F. AP. 
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custody of the local civil authorities with a view to release them event¬ 
ually. It appears that this demonstration of violence did not assume 
any serious magnitude, and the detachment was brought to reason. A 
similar spirit of resentment prevailed even among the detachments 
stationed in Shekhawati, and other parts of the state, but no overt 
manifestation of force was made by any part of the army throughout 
the state. Even Shekhawati, which it was feared would be ablaze 
within a week, remained remarkably and unusually calm.^ 

In Jaipur itself several concerted efforts were made to rouse the 
population by spreading stories that Europeans were attempting to 
degrade all classes and sects by throwing pig flesh into the wells and 
by mixing pulverised bones of obnoxious animals with the flour and 
sugar that were being sold in the bazar.* The central figure in these 
proceedings was Nawab Wilayat Ali Khan, ‘Faujdar’ or the Chief 
Magistrate of the city, but he was soon apprehended, when a man 
was caught carrying several letters from Delhi addressed to him. 
One of these letters was from Empress Zinat Mahal intimating him 
that on his completing the arrangements, he would be appointed 
governor of Ajmer. Sadulla Khan, sometime Jaipur's Vakil with the 
Agent to the Governor General, and an adopted brother of Thakur 
Lachhman Singh, was suspected of having given asylum to or at least 
abetted in the escape of a wounded rebel named Zarif Khan. On the 
13th of October, 1857, Captain Eden gotin his possession a considerable 
correspondence directly implicating Nawab Wilayat Ali Khan, Sadulla 
and Mian Usman Khan, a fugitive from Bhopal living in Jaipur for the 
last three years, in the events that occurred in Delhi.® Nawab Wilayat 
Ali had already been dismissed from his post and all the three con¬ 
spirators together with their accomplices were tried by a court specially 
established for the purpose by Maharaja Ram Singh. As a result, 
Nawab Wilayat Ali Khan and Mian Usman Khan were thrown into 
different forts and Sadulla Khan was merely banished from Jaipur, 
in consideration of the regards shown by Thakur Lachhman Singh 
for his adopted brother,* 

1. Captain W.F. Eden to Brigadier General GSP. Lawrence Nov. 5, 1857, 
No. 2^/296, Jan. 29, 1858. F. & P. 2. Ibid. 

3. Translation of letters from (1) Usman Khan to Sadulla Khan; (2) Usman 
Khan to Sadulla Khan; (3) Usman Khan to Sadulla Khan; (4) Sadulla Khan to 
Usman Khan; (5) Usman Khan to Ram Koonwar Mutsadi, (6) Shahzada Mirza 
Jaffir and Mirza Yaqub All to Salaudin, (7) Mirza Mohammad Beg to Sadulla Khan, 
(8) Btii Lai to Sadulla Khan and Usman Khan No. 296, Jan. 29, 1858, F. & P. 
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Apart from these infructuous minor efforts, a maiot aUempl ms 
made bv Tao-tla Top\, sometime a Commander of the forces of 
Maharani Laxmi Bai of Jhansi, and a brave and heroic figure of the 
mutiny, to put Jaipur into a mood of patriotism. In the middle of 
1856, Tantia Topi, after winning a spectacular success in the initial 
stage of the rising, was ultimately driven out of Gwalior by General 
Napier. After evacuating Gwalior, Tantia Topi, at the head of his 
remnant forces, (now called the Gwalior rebels) marched in the direc¬ 
tion of Jaipur.^ For several weeks, even prior to the expulsion of 
Tantia Topi from Gwalior, reports poured in from several British 
officers from different stations including one from Sir Robert Hamilton 
at Gwalior that a revolution would surely break out at Jaipur. It will 
ever remain a matter of controversy as to what would have happened, 
if Tantia had reached the city of Jaipur, but he was checked at Tonk 
by a British force led by General Robertson. Tantia abandoned his 
march towards Jaipur and took his direction towards Ajmer and 
Nasirabad, but some portion of the route that he followed lay through 
the jurisdiction of Jaipur. On his way through the state of Jaipur he 
was provided with plentiful supplies by the villagers. He paid them 
twice the normal price, and threatened to snatch the provisions forci¬ 
bly, if any reluctance was shown.® 

No event of military importance occurred during Tantia Topi’s 
march except a minor incident at Hindaun. A Najib Regiment, consist¬ 
ing of 500 troops with two guns, was on duty in the Tchsil and the 
court of the town. They did not attack the forces led by Tantia, but 
refused to surrender their guns, when the latter demanded them, 
and determined to resist if coercion was applied.® The commandants 
of these forces were amply rewarded and the Government of India in 
recognition of their loyal conduct later granted them handsome prizes.® 
The consistency and perseverance with which Maharaja Sawai Ram 
Singh exhibited his loyalty and devotion to the British Government 
were duly recognised, when in addition to the grant of Khilaats to 
several of his servants, the state was granted in perpetuity the pargana 
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of Kot Kasim, which had so far remained an appanage of the Emperors 
of Delhi.' The mutiny ended, and on the first of November 1858, at 
5 p.m. in a solemn and festive durbar held in the precincts of tlie palace, 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria assuming the reins of the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the East India Company was delivered by Captain 
Eden to the Maharaja of Jaipur,* and thus ended that phase of Anglo- 
Jaipur relationship with which this work is directly and exclusively 
concerned. 

1. C. Beadon Sccty. Govt, to Offg. AGO. April 30,1860, No. 607, April 1860. 
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CHAPTER XI 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Thus we have waded through a crowded period of more than 
half a century in which slowly and steadily, but surely and decisively, 
British influence penetrated into the entire body-politic of Jaipur 
until it became a massive and all-pervading reality. It is difflcuh to 
believe that Jaipur could have escaped the end, when more exten¬ 
sive and powerful states like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior 
and a number of others had to bow before the inevitable. The year 
1858 merely witnessed the culmination of a process determined as 
much by human and sordid factors as by forces of logic and history. 
There being no dispute about the end, it is in the actual process, 
whereby British paramountcy was established that the history of 
Jaipur during the period under study stands out unique and un¬ 
paralleled. 

None can work under an illusion that when in 1803, the 
Marquess of Wellesley thought of bringing Jaipur and other Rajput 
stales under the fold of British influence, he was inspired by moral 
or human considerations. He placed before himself the mighty 
objectives of defending the empire against the subtle moves of 
Marathas and the French and of enlarging its extent to more natural 
and invulnerable frontiers. Against its wish, the petty and helpless 
principality of Jaipur was dragged into a colossal struggle for power 
which raged for several years in the heart of northern India. When 
glamorous pictures of eternal peace and plenty failed to lure her, she 
was hushed into submission by a systematic and deliberate process 
of sabre-rattling. Once the independence of Sindhia was destroyed 
and the strength of Holkar was crippled, Jaipur was thrown over¬ 
board to toss and suffer over the waves of passion and fury. The 
powers, whom it had offended by allying with the Company, began 
to compete with each other for teaching this unfortunate state a 
signal lesson. It was in a mood of sheer desperation that the 
Maharaja was driven to the necessity of addressing a touching appeal 
to the conscience of the highest British authority in India. '*Judge, 
whether it is consistent with the dictates of friendship,’’ he wrote, 
**thai you, who transact the affairs of the honourable Company should 
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allow one of its servants like me to be transferred to the hands of 
others.”^ 

There is no doubt that the Maharaja was guilty of dereliction 
of duty in the earlier stages of campaign against Holkar, but he 
compensated this wrong with such abundance in the later stages that 
Lord Lake and other commanders complimented him profusely for 
his admirable conduct. “So extensive were the supplies, which I 
furnished to the British troops,” ^^the Maharaja claimed, “that they 
were actually unable to convey the supplies. On this point, the 
Commander-in-Chief expressed the highest sense of obligation to 
me.”* So good faith was made subservient to immediate interests.* 
A brave and faithful friend was abandoned to its fate,”* and the 
most solemn 'assurances that his failures would-be forgotten, and the 
protection of the British Government continued were torn like a 
scrap of paper. 

The ten years that followed will go down in the history of 
Jaipur as a wanton and indiscriminate destruction, when its territories 
shrank, resources dwindled and the Government and nobles alike 
sank to the lowest levels of moral and political conduct. Jaipur was 
indeed called upon to pay a very heavy price for its loyalty and 
devotion to the British cause. Fleeced and molested from all sides 
by Marathas and Pindaris, Jaipur convulsed and groaned, and times 
out of number, appealed to the British sense of justice and fairplay, 
but all in vain. 

It is only when the Pindaris flushed with victories and fed 
with plunders in Rajputana began to trespass into the august domains 
of the British Company that the gravity of situation dawned upon 
its rulers. They were thrown into a mood of repentance for the 
glaring injustice they had done to Jaipur. Urged by a policy of self- 
interest to encircle the Pindari hordes from all sides, the British 
Government found that the services of Jaipur Durbar were indis¬ 
pensable for this mission. Of course some of the British leaders like 

1. Maharaja Jagat Singh to Persian Secretary Government of India, Reed. 
April 21, 1806. Translation of Persian letter reed. No. 165, Dated April 21, 
1806. F. & P. 

2. Maharaja Jagat Singh to G.G. reed. Jan. 12, 1807. No. 82 Jan. 15, 1807. 
F.&P. 

3. History sf British Empiw I in India by JBdwaitl Ihomton, Volume IV, 
page 55. 

4. Ufe and Correapotuience of Charles Lord Metca!fe\ Minutes on Bharat- 
pur, pp. 376*377. F. & P, 
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Marquess of Hastings,^ the then Governor General of India and the 
British Resident at Delhi Sir Charles Metcalfe* shed no crocodile 
tears, but sincerely felt that British honour had been sullied by the 
type of treatment that had been accorded to Jaipur. All the same, 
the British representative in their new urge for friendship with Jaipur 
were principally goaded by imperial interests.* They desired to secure 
alliance with Jaipur in order to make a final bid for power against 
the Pindaris and their predatory associates. 

The ruling circles at Jaipur under their able and patriotic Prime 
Minister Bakhshsi Manji Das were not slow in divining the real 
intentions of British overtures. The terrible lessons of past were yet 
fresh in their minds. They feared that by aligning themselves with 
the British cause, at a time when the latter sorely needed them, 
they might again be left in the lurch and thereby expose themselves 
to the retribution of Pathans and Marathas. It was primarily owing 
to this reason that the negotiations for treaty of alliance dragged 
on for many years to the great exasperation of British authorities 
both at Delhi and Calcutta. The British Government resorted to the 
worst type of intimidation by establishing direct contacts with the 
Chiefs of Khetri and Uniara,* obviously tempting them with promise 
of independence from the Maharaja of Jaipur. Such a procedure was 
contrary to all traditional notions of international law and etiquette, 
but it had the desired effect and the Maharaja rushed4nto the fold 
of British protection. 

As has been observed before, there was nothing extraordinary 
in the final decision of the Maharaja, because a principality like 
Jaipur could never have continued indefinitely with a separate and 
independent existence. History itself provides enough evidence that 
throughout its long and chequered life, it was never free and its 
destinies were always linked with one or the other imperial power. 
Pressed by circumstances both internal and external, Jaipur was bound 
to prostrate before the British power, which was now widely and 
universally acknowledged as a successor to the glory and greatness of 
Mughals. What is objectionable is the manner in which the British 
Government violated its pledges, threw moral decency to winds and 
subordinated its duties as a paramount power to political expediency 
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in dealing with Jaipur. The Company had thrown Jaipur to wolves^ 
when it suited its conveniencje, and wooed the state back, when the 
Pindaris began to knock down the defences of the Empire. 

The new relationship established with the signing of the Treaty 
of 1818 did not bring in its wake any peace or plenty as was loudly 
proclaimed, but rather a number of factors accumulated to reduce 
the government and people of Jaipur to a state of utter misery and 
ruin. The seeds of the misfortunes that were to befall the state 
of Jaipur were present in the treaty itself. Much has been said with 
reference to the treaty of 1818 in relevant chapters, but the sixth 
clause of the treaty demands a few more comments, as it was this 
canker, which ate into the traditional prosperity of the state. An 
annual tribute of eight lakhs of rupees at the expiry of five years 
was fixed on very mistaken assumptions about the resources of the 
state. "‘The Governor General cannot but feel that the tribute origi¬ 
nally imposed upon Jyepore was fixed at eight lakhs under very 
erroneous impressions to the productive powers of the country,” the 
Secretary to the Government of India observed on February 25, 184.^* 
and added “that no small portion of the impoverishment now existing 
may be attributable to the undue exaction of that excessive tribute.”* 

Though the British Agents were clearly at fault in prescribing 
such a high rate of tribute on Jaipur, still it will be wrong to lay all 
the fault at their door. It was mdely believed all over northern India 
that Jaipur was the richest state in Rajputana. Such eminent writers 
as Bishop Hebar*, Colonel Tod*, Walter Hamilton* and Edward 
Thornton* at one or the other time merely reproduced the legends 
about the fabulous wealth of Jaipur, when they estimated the resources 
of Jaipur at figures varying from eight to ten millions of rupees. The 
second reason was the game of power-politics that was being played 
at Jaipur prior to the signing of this treaty. When Rawal Bairi Sal 
was engaged in negotiating the terms of treaty with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe at Delhi, his rivals, with a view to drive him off the lime, 
light, contacted Sir David Ochterlony in Malwa and told him cock 
and bull stories about the so called infinite wealth of Jaipur. The 
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report of these proceedings alarmed Rawal Bairi Sal, who now rushed 
into this preposterous agreement with the Resident at Delhi in order 
to retain and strengthen his position.^ The third reason is that, while 
demanding such a heavy tribute, the British Agents were working 
under the delusion, that it was nothing unusual for Jaipur because 
the state had been paying for a long time a similar amount to the 
Marathas. They were however completely ignorant of the fact that 
at no time Marathas were paid more than rupees 2,40,000 a year 
and that also sporadically.* 

Another pernicious aspect of the sixth clause of the Treaty of 
1818 was a stipulation that the state would pay five-sixteenth of all 
excess, if the annual revenues exceeded rupees forty lakhs. This extra 
payment was over and above the yearly tribute of rupees eight lakhs 
already mentioned. Not only this sub-clause added to the burden of 
Jaipur, and tended to destroy all initiative on the parts of its Govern¬ 
ment to try to enhance its revenues through economy and reforms, 
but it gave a handle to the British authorities to interfere frequently 
and provokingly into the internal affairs of Jaipur.* The British 
Government was indirectly acknowledged as a partner with the ruler 
Jaipur in the details of revenue administration.* 

In course of time, the heavy weight of exactions continued to 
increase rather than diminish. During the ministry of Jhota Ram, 
in spite of his entreaties and protests,* the distrias of Shekhawati and 
Torawati were taken over by the paramount power on highly 
hypothetical and trivial grounds. The loss of these places put a 
severe strain on the empty treasury of Jaipur. In order to reimburse 
for the expenses incurred during the campaign in Shekhawati and 
Torawati, another blow was struck at the creaking resources of Jaipur, 
when the lake and district of Sambhar were also assumed by a 
British Superintendent on January 27, 1835.* When on the dismissal 
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of Jhota Ram, Bairi Sal was installed once again as the Prime Minister, 
the districts of Shekhawati were restored to Jaipur for boosting up 
the popularity of the Rawal.^ Unfortunately the relief which the 
measure was likely to bring to the finances of Jaipur was offset by 
the creation of a Shekhawati Brigade under Major Forster with its 
headquarters at Jhunjhunu. 

Not only was the Shekhawati Brigade a heavy recurring drain 
to the exchequer at Jaipur to the tune of about rupees two and a 
half lakhs a year,* but it was an irritating limitation to the autonomy 
of Jaipur. It was maintained by the Durbar of Jaipur, but it owed 
responsibility to the British Agent and through him to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Even the self-styled Council of five led by the 
compliant Nathawats vehemently criticised this fact and passed an 
order that it must work under its subordination.* Colonel Sutherland, 
the then Agent to the Governor General, declined to confirm its 
resolution,* and the Council was forced to retrace its steps.* 
Shekhawati Brigade was more of an evil than of a virtue. Besides 
the Government of Jaipur which had to bear the lion*s share of the 
burden, the Chiefs of Shekhawati were also required to contribute to 
the extent of rupees fifty-one thousand annually towards its adminis¬ 
tration.* The Chief of Shekhawati in turn transferred their burden 
to their famished peasantry, which already lived on the verge of star¬ 
vation. It also provided them an excellent excuse to evade the 
payment of their normal dues to their sovereign of Jaipur. 

To the difficulties engendered by the Treaty of 1818, maybe 
added those, for which, by no stretch of imagination is it possible to 
lay blame on the British authorities. With the death of Maharaja 
Jagat Singh in December 1818, there commenced minority rule in 
Jaipur, which lasted continuously for nearly thirty-three years up to 
September 1851.^ The son and successor of Jagat Singh, Sawai Jai 
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Singh was bom posthumously on the 25th oF April 38)9, hut died^ 
before even attaining bis majority at the age of about sixteen on the 
4th of February 1835, Maharaja Ram Singh, who succeeded him 
ascended the throne of his ancestors, when he was hardly two years 
of age. During this period the office of Regency was held at first by 
Maharani Bhatteaniji and during Sawai Ram Singh’s minority by 
Mahji Chandrawattji. Being women, and accustomed to the surveil¬ 
lance of parda, it was physically impossible for them to keep a personal 
and day-to-day touch with the routine of administration, Bhatteani 
Rani was no doubt capable and strong-willed, but apart from the 
disadvantage she suffered, for being a woman, she was at times 
obstinate and was not a good judge of men and their merits, Rawal 
Bairi Sal was her nominee to the premiership and when Sir David 
Ochterlony insisted on the retention of Mohan Ram Nazir,^ she 
challenged his authority to do so.* It is a strange irony that she had 
to wage a life-long struggle against the man of her own choice, and 
she was always sorry for the initial mistake she committed. The 
charge oft maintaining relations of criminal intimacy with Jhota Ram*^ 
so often repeated by British Agents against her, was born out of 
frustration, and was levelled only when no other way was left to 
degrade her in the estimate of her people and the chiefs. The charge 
was decidedly frivolous and ill-intentioned as is obvious from the 
testimony of her arch enemy Rawal Bairi Sal. Even the so called 
level-letters discovered at the house of Jhota Ram* in no way establish 
her guilt because they are not in her hand and all circumstantial 
evidences indicate that they are faked. 

Maharani Chandrawattji was nowhere equal to her mother- 
in-law in ability or firmness of purpose. She was no doubt gentle, 
sincere and docile, and was more interested in the welfare of her 
son and his kingdom than in any personal gains of power and influ¬ 
ence. She was so much frightened with the tragedy of Blake that she 
begged for a guarantee for the preservation of the throne of her son,* 
and once that was given,* she readily complied with the other 
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orders of the paramount power. Unfortunately the Ramgarh Mutiny, 
which broke out in 1838 was ascribed to the machinations of 
Maharani Chandrawattji and when Sutherland warned her, that she 
would not in future be permitted to have any voice whatsoever in 
the administration of the state,^ she retired from active politics, never 
to meddle any more in the government of Jaipur. The petticoat system 
at Jaipur was a misfortune both for its own government and the 
British rulers, because it always provided the latter a legitimate cause 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of Jaipur. 

During such critical times, a man of extraordinary genius was 
needed, who could, not only ensure a smooth and efficient adminis¬ 
tration but would also create a spirit of cordiality and natural trust 
between the Regents and the paramount power. Unfortunately Rawal 
B airi Sal had neither the requisite ability to manage well, nor the tact 
and resourcefulness to bring his sovereign closer to the British Agents. 
He owed his position to Bhatteani Rani, who installed him on the 
seat of Premiership in the teeth of opposition from the Resident, so 
he was in an excellent position to serve as a medium of goodwill 
between the two powers. Shorn of any outstanding qualities in his 
own person, he gradually learnt to lean heavily on the support of 
the British Government, whom he had enough wisdom to recognise, 
as stronger than his own ruler. He allowed himself to be reduced 
to a ‘stalking horse’,* and though on occasions, he shed flashes of 
patriotism and statesmanship, but he was principally responsible for 
most of the misfortunes, which befell the unhappy principality of 
Jaipur during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

There is no denying the fact that Rawal Bairi Sal was 
constantly hampered by acute jealousy and intrigues of Jhota Ram 
and his clique, but the latter with equally cogent reasons bitterly 
complained against the conduct of the Rawal.* Handsome, rich* and 
capable,® Jhota Ram enjoyed absolute confidence of both the Ranis, 
but he also suffered from the other extreme. Instead of employing 
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38, April 25, 1828. F.&P. 
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kis talents in bringing about amity and understanding between the 
Agents and the Ranis he assiduously tried to enlarge the rift between 
them. Serious allegations were made that he was dishonest and 
corrupt, and pilfered precious jewels from the royal treasury of 
Jaipur,1 but as no judicial enquiry was ever undertaken to investigate 
into these charges, there is no other alternative but to give him bene¬ 
fit of doubt. For a long time he was an undisputed leader of the 
nationalist forces of Jaipur, and endeavoured to prevent the extension 
of British influence in the internal affairs of Jaipur, but he was not a 
man of the hour. The character of times imperatively demanded a 
person, who could harmonise patriotic impulses with obligations to 
an ambitious and aggressive overlord, but one observes with regret 
that neither Rawal Bairi Sal nor Jhota Ram were endowed with such 
distinctions of head and heart as could equip them for such a great 
accomplishment. 

The truth about the havoc that had been wrought in Jaipur 
through British connection, and the divided loyalties that it engen¬ 
dered, dawned on the British Agents only, when the Council of 
Regency was established in 1839, and the Government of Jaipur was 
directly and completely assumed by them.* To their shock and surprise 
they discovered that Jaipur had by that time deposited with the British 
treasury a staggering sum of Rs. 1,35,71,000 to discharge its tribute,* 
and became adequately conscious of the great tribulations and sacrifices 
the people and Government of Jaipur must have undergone in order 
to fulfil those obligations. Besides this, the Jaipur Durbar owed to 
the native bankers a colossal sum of Rs. 46,28,999 in the form of 
debts, for which the state had to pay one lakh of rupees a year as 
interest!^ Though the districts of Shekhawati and Torawati had been 
restored to Jaipur, creation of a new task force, called the 
Shekhawati Brigade, over which the state had no control added to 
the expenses of state to the extent of two and a half lakhs of rupees 
per annum.® The British Government, on January 27,1835 sequestered 


1. Major Alves to G.A. Bushley Dec. 31, 1836, No. 18, Jan. 30,1837. F. & P. 

2. T.H. Maddock to Colonel Sutherland April 1, 1839, No. 30, June 26, 
1839, F. &P. 

3. Statements of sum paid from Jaipur State to the British Government No. 
53, March 22. 1843, F. A P. 

4. Colonel Sutherland to T.H. Maddock June 17, 1842, No. 50, August 31, 
1842. F.&P. 

5. Colonel Sutherland to James Thomson Secty. July 4, 1843, No. 106, July 
29, 1843. F.AP. 
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the rich district of Sambhar,^ which caused a further diminution of 
Jaipur revenues by another annual sum of one and a half lakhs of 
rupees. 

This painful and tragic view of the state of affairs at Jaipur 
aroused the moral conscience of the British Agents, and let it be said 
to their credit, that they with rare magnanimity and fair-mindedness 
admitted their mistakes* and with sincerity and earnestness began to 
efface all the injustice and cruelties they had heaped upon this un¬ 
happy state. Tribute was reduced from eight lakhs to four lakhs of 
rupees a year with a retrospective effect beginning from the first No¬ 
vember, 1840. The arrears of tribute were generously and completely 
remitted, and the revenues and administration of Sambhar were also 
restored to the Government of Jaipur on the 8th of July 1842.* Finally 
the state was absolved of all liabilities connected with the maintenance 
of Shekhawati^ Brigade on July 4, 1843 and thus all the wrongs done 
to this principality were rectified. 

We have so far dealt with an extremely dismal record of 
British relations with Jaipur, but it was to a certain extent redeemed 
by the liberal and social reforms introduced by the Council of Regency 
under the inspiring guidance of Captain Ludlow, who took over as 
Political Agent in early 1844. With money raised by subscriptions 
from the nobility and the commercial community, the city of Jaipur 
secured the benefit of an elaborate system of water supply.® Not 
only the roads in the neighbourhood were thoroughly repaired, but 
a new highway was constructed stretching from Bharatpur to 
Kishangarh frontiers of Jaipur.® The application of the Council of 
Regency for the establishment of a medical school at Jaipur was 
rejected by the Government of India on the advice of the Medical 
Board,’ but it succeeded in reviving one hundred and eighteen 

1. Offg. Superintendent Ajmer Superintendency Camp Sambhar to Major 
Alves Jan 27, 1835, No, 34, Feb. 19, 1835. F. & P. 

2. J. Thomson Offg. Secty. to A.G.G, Rajputana Feb. 25, 1843, No. 55, 
March 22, 1843. 

3. T.H. Maddock to Colonel Sutherland July 8, 1842, No. 52, August 31, 
1842. F. &P. 

4. Colonel Sutherland to James Thomson Secty. July 4, 1843, No. 106, July 
29, 1843. F. &P. 

5. Major Thorsby Offg. A.G.G. to F. Currie Secty. March 26, 1845, No. 50, 
April 11, 1845, F. &P. 

6. Colonel Sutherland to F. Currie Nov. 29, 1846, No. 125, Dec. 26, 1846. 
F. & P. 

7. F. Currie to A.G.G. August 17. 1846, No. 103, August 29, 1846. F. & P. 
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schools, scattered all over the state, which had been founded by 
Sawai Jai Singh the Great, but had withered away owing to official 
callousness.^ These liberal measures were reinforced by several social 
reforms, which radically transformed the life of the people of this 
dependency. Sati was banned,* and no one was to be permitted to 
give more than one-eighth of one’s annual revenue in the form of 
‘tyag’ to charans, Bhats and others at the marriage of a daughter. 
Purchase, sale and traffic in children was declared illegal and the 
institution of slavery in every form was completely prohibited.* 

These progressive measures were bound to generate a stream of 
goodwill, wh'ch was deepened in the reign of Sawai Ram Singh, who 
maintained relations of utmost cordiality with the East India Com¬ 
pany. The advantages of such a laudable policy were well-under¬ 
stood by the British Government during the course of Mutiny, when 
it brought for it large dividends. The Maharaja remained steadfast 
and loyal and was a pillar of strength to the British cause. Not only 
did he suppress with a heavy hand all elements of opposition to the 
British Empire within his own state, but his armies helped to relieve 
the distress of British forces in the districts of Mathura and Gurgaon, 
situated near Delhi, the principal stronghold of mutineers and their 
arch-leader Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal Emperor.* The Governor 
General duly and richly rewarded the ruler, when besides granting 
Khilaats to his officers, he handed over he small, but valuable pargana 
of Kot Kasim to the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

1. Captain J. Ludlow to Colonel Sutherland Oct. 9, 1847, No. 65, Nov. 20, 
1847. F. & P. 

2. Translation of a letter from Council of Regency to Political Agent Feb. 
20, 1847, No. 48. April 17, 1847. F. & P. 

3. Translation of proclamation by Jaipur Govt. Feb. 15, 1847, No. 49, 
March 1847, F. & P. 

4. Brigadier General G.S.P. Lawrence Offg. A.G.G. to G.F. Edmonstone 
July 27, 1958, No. 282, April, 1960. F. & P. 



APPENDIX I 

Treaty of amity and alliance between the Honourable the English 
East India Company and Maharajah Dheeraj Raj Rajindar Sewai 
Juggut Singh Bahadoor settled by His Excellency General Gerard 
Lake, Commander-in-Chief of British Forces in India, in virtue of 
authority vested in him for that purpose by His Excellency the most 
noble Richard, Marquis Wellesley, Knight of the most illustrious order 
of St. Patrick and one of His Britannic Majesty’s most Hon’ble Privy 
Council, Governor General in Council of all British possessions, and 
Captain General of all the British land forces in the East Indies, in 
behalf of the Hon’ble the English East India Company and by Maha¬ 
rajah Dheeraj Raj Rajindar Sewai Juggut Singh Bahadoor, in behalf of 
Mmself, his heirs and successors. 

Article 1 : A firm and permanent friendship and alliance is 
established between the Hon’ble the English Company 
and Maharajah Dheeraj Juggut Singh Bahador and 
between their heirs and successors. 

Article 2 : Whereas friendship has been established between the 
two states, the friends and enemies of one of the 
parties shall be considered friends and enemies of 
both, and an adherence to this condition shall be 
constantly observed by both states. 

Article 3 ; The Hon’ble Company shall not interfere in the 
Government of the country now possessed by 
Maharajah Dheeraj and shall not demand tribute 
from him. 

Articled : In the event of an enemy of the Hon’ble Company 
evincing a disposition to invade the country lately 
taken possession of by the Hon’ble Company in 
Hindostan, the Maharajah Dheeraj shall send the 
whole of his forces to the assistance of Company’s 
army, and shall exert himself to the utmost of his 
power in repelling the enemy, and shall neglect no 
opportunity of proving this friendship and attach¬ 
ment. 

Article 5 : Whereas, in consequence of the friendship established 
by the second article of the present treaty, the Hon’blc 
Company become guarantees to the Maharajah 
Dheeraj for the security of his country against external 
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enemies, Maharajah Dheeraj hereby agrees, that if 
any misunderstanding should arise between him and 
any other state, Maharajah Dheeraj will, in the first 
instance, submit the cause of dispute to the Company’s 
Government, that the Government may endeavour to 
settle it amicably. If, from the obstinacy of the 
opposite party, no amicable terms can be settled, the 
Maharajah Dheeraj may demand aid from the 
Company’s Government. In the event above stated, 
it will be granted and the Maharajah Dheeraj agrees 
to take upon himself the charge of the expense of 
such aid, at the same rate as has been settled with the 
other chieftains of Hindostan. 

Article 6 : Maharajah Dheeraj hereby agrees, although in reality 
he is the master of his own army, to act during the 
time of war, or prospect of action, agreeably to the 
advice and opinion of the commander of the English 
army, which may be employed with his troops. 

Article 1 : The Maharajah shall not entertain in his service, 
or in any manner give admission to, any English or 
French subjects or any other person from among the 
inhabitants of Europe, without the consent of the 
Company’s Government. 

The above treaty comprised in seven articles, has been duly 
concluded and confirmed by the seal and signature of His Excellency 
General Gerard Lake at Surhindee, intheSoobahof Akburrabad on the 
12th day of December, 1803 of the Christian era corresponding with 
the 26th of Shabaan, 1218 Hegira and with the 14th of Poos, 1860 
Sumbat, and under the seal and signature of Maharajah Dheeraj Raj 

Rajindar Sewai Juggut Singh Bahadoor at.on the 12th day of 

December 1803 of the Christian Era corresponding with the.of.. 

1218 Hegira and with the.of..1860 Sumbat. When a Treaty, 

containing the above seven articles shall be delivered to Maharajah 
Dheeraj under the seal and signature of His Excellency the most 
noble Governor General-in-Council, the present Treaty under the 
seal and signature of His Excellency General Lake, shall be returned. 

WELLESLEY. 

The Treaty was ratified by the Governor General in Council on 
the 15th January 1804. 


G. H. Barlow. 
C. Udny. 
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Treaty between the Honourable East India Company and Maha¬ 
rajah Sewaee Juggut Singh Bahadoor, Rajah of Jyepoor concluded by 
Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany in virtue of full powers granted by His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G. Governor General &ca. and 
by Thakoor Rawul Byree Sal Nattawuc on the part of Raj Rajindar 
Sree Maharajah Dhceraj Sewaee Juggut Singh Bahadoor, according to 
full powers given by the Rajah. 

Article I : There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of interest, between the Honourable Company 
and Maharajah Juggut Singh, and his heirs and 
successors, and friends and enemies of one party 
shall be the friends and enemies of both parties. 

Article 2 : The British Government engages to protect the 
Territory of Jyepoor, and to expel the enemies of 
that principality. 

Article 3 : Maharajah Sewaee Juggut Singh, and his heirs and 
successors, will act in Subordinate Co-operation with 
the British Government, and acknowledge its supre¬ 
macy, and will not have any connection with other 
Chiefs and States. 

Article 4 : The Maharajah and his heirs and successors, will 
not enter into negotiation with any chief or State 
without knowledge and sanction of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but the usual amicable correspondence with 
friends and relations shall continue. 

Article 5 : The Maharajah and his heirs and successors, will 
not commit aggressions on any one. If it happens 
that any dispute arises with any one, it shall be 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the British 
Government. 

Article 6 : Tribute shall be paid, in perpetuity, by the principality 
of Jyepoor to the British Government, through the 
Treasury of Delhi, according to the following detail. 
First year from the date of this Treaty, in consideration 
of the devastation which has prevailed for years in 
the Jyepoor Country tribute excused. 

Second Year Four lacs of Delhi Rupees. 
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Third Year Five lacs. 

Fourth Year Six lacs. 

Fifth Year Seven lacs. 

Sixth Year Eight lacs. 

Afterwards eight lacs of Delhi Rupees annually until 
the Revenue of the principality exceed forty lacs and 
when the Rajah’s revenues exceed forty lacs, five six¬ 
teenths of the excess shall be paid in addition to the 
eight lacs above mentioned. 

Article 1 : The principality of Jycpoor shall furnish troops, 
according to its means, at the requisition of the British 
Government. 

Article 8 : The Maharajah, and his heirs and successors shall 
remain absolute rulers of their Territory and their 
dependents according to long well-established usage, 
and the British Civil and criminal Jurisdiction shall 
not be introduced into that principality. 

Article 9 : Provided that the Maha Rajah evince a faithful 
attachment to the British Government, his prosperity 
and advantage shall be favourably considered and 
attended to. 

Article 10 : This treaty of ten articles having been concluded 
and signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe and Thakoor Rawul Byree Saul Nattawut, 
the ratification of the same by His Excellency the 
Most Noble the Governor General and Raj Rajinder 
Shree Muharajah Deeraj Sewai Juggut Singh Bahadoor 
shall be mutually exchanged within one month 
from the present date. 

Done at Delhi, this 2nd day of April A.D. 1818. 

C.T. Metcalfe. 

Thakur Rawal Byree Saul 
Nattawut. 


Hastings. 


This treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Governor General 
in Camp near Toolsepore, on the 15th of April 1818. 

J. Adam 

Secretary to the Governor 
General. 


(A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads relating to India and 
Neighbouring Countries compiled byC.U. Atchison (1932): Vol.lll, pp. 66-69). 



ORIENTAL WORDS AND THEIR MEANING 


1. Akhbar Navis 

... A News reporter. 

2. Amil 

... A Revenue Accountant. 

3. Basant Panchmi 

... Festival of Spring celebrated by Hindus 
towards the end of the month of Jan¬ 
uary. 

4. Bhagwan 

... God. 

5. Bundharin 

... A maid-servant of higherrank in the 
Royal Palace. 

6. Chaprasi 

... A servant, who conveys official messages. 

7. Chela 

... A messenger. 

8. Chobdar 

... A mace-bearer. 

9. Chowk 

... A place in the city where two bazars 
cross each other. 

10. Dahdiji 

... A grand mother. 

11. Darogha 

... An officer on Police duty at the Royal 
Palace. 

12. Dcs Miisahib 

... An important Minister of the state 
who controlled the Revenue and Police 
Departments. 

13, DiwaniAdalat 

... Civil and Revenue Court. 

14. Dasehra 

... A well-known Hindu Festival usually 
celebrated in the month of October. 

IS. Faujdari Adalat 

... A Court for deciding criminal cases. 

16. Fauj Musahib 

... The Minister incharge of the Army 
Department. 

17. Faujdar 

... District Officer; also commander of 
Police. 

18. Hakim 

... A Physician who administers native 
medicines. 

19. Hundies 

... Bills of exchange. 

20. Ittila Nama 

... Letters of warning. 

21. Jai Hazur Musahib 

... Chamberlain of the Royal Palace. 

22. Jamadar 

... A senior orderly. 

23. Kafilac^ 

... A moving group of traders with their 
merchandise. 

24. Kamdar 

... An Agent for the administration of 
property. 
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25. Kharita (or 
Khureeta) 

26. Khas Ruqua 

27. Khalsa Lands 

28. Khilaat 


29. Kefeyut 

30. Qiladar 

31. Risaldar 

32. Kotries 


33. Mukhtar 


34. Mahajans 

35. MardanaDeori 

36. Mutsadi 

37. Mahji 

38. Naib 

39. Parwana 

40. Rao. 

41. Rawal 

42. Samvat 

43. Sawars 

44. Sardars 

45. Sunnud 

46. Tazeem 


47. Thakur 

48. Vakil 

49. Zenana Deorie 


A special letter addressed by the Head 
of the state to another Head. 

A special communication addressed^^by 
the ruler to an official of the state. 

The crown lands. 

Robes of honour conferred by the ruler 
on a subject or by the head of the Para¬ 
mount Power on a vassal. 

A memorandum. 

Commandant of a fort. 

An officer of cavalry. 

Senior families of the Chiefs of Jaipur, 
who claim descent from a former ruler 
of Amber, Prithi Raj. In case of a 
failure of direct heir to Jaipur Gaddi, 
adoption is done out of these families. 
Prime Minister of the State, who enjoys 
certain special customary distinctions 
during the minority of the Ruler. 
Native Bankers. 

Entrance for males to the royal palace. 
An official in the Revenue Department. 
The mother. 

A Deputy. 

A permit. 

A title of distinction conferred by the 
ruler on a Chief of the State. 

A title of distinction among the Rajputs. 
The year according to Bikrama era. 
Cavalry soldiers. 

Chiefs or more particularly the army 
Commanders. 

Documents of grant. 

Some Chiefs of Jaipur enjoyed the pri¬ 
vilege that the ruler stood up to receive 
them. 

A Rajput land-lord. 

A Political Agent from a naiive Chief. 
The Seraglio of the Royal Palace. 
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